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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


hF.LASH  ! 


Lone  Strangler  Kills 
Eight  Student  Nurses 


The  Local  Newsfront: 

Its  Coverage  Is  Our  First  Concern. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  world  famous  for 
Its  Foreign  Service.  But  it  is,  first  and  foremost, 
the  CHICAGO  Daily  News.  Chicago  is  our 
most  important  newsfront.  Our  reporters  cover 
the  Chicago  beat  with  the  same  fast  profes¬ 
sional  talents  that  have  immortalized  our  For¬ 
eign  Service.  And  we  have  plenty  of  local 
coverage  honors  to  prove  it. 

Case  in  point:  above.  Exclusive  follow-up 
on  an  erroneous  report  that  came  into  a  Chi¬ 
cago  police  station  that  morning.  Daily  News 


man  Joe  Cappo  on  duty.  In  minutes  he  had 
untangled  the  facts  from  the  misleading  flash. 
Just  35  minutes  later  the  Daily  News  was  on 
the  street  with  word  and  picture  coverage  of 
"the  crime  of  the  century." 

For  this  swift  action  the  Daily  News  re¬ 
ceived  the  National  Headliners  Club  award 
for  local  coverage — its  15th  Headliner  award 
since  1940.  No  other  newspaper  can  match 
this  recognition. 

I 

The  Chicago  Daily  News. 


This  is  the 
Largest  Single 
Industry  in 
The  Southwest 


Kelly  Air  Force  Base  in  San  Antonio, Texas 

this  is  the  newspaper 
San  Antonio  reads 


l.ltj  /‘hilts  /\l•rl•ssil^n  Siifi’f(iiiin/s 


History  will  probably  refer  to  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  as 
the  “Cradle  of  the  Air  Force,”  because  it  was  here  that 
most  of  the  early  flying  training  took  place. 

But  to  the  Air  Force,  Kelly  people  are  referred  to  as 
the  Air  Force’s  “business  managers.”  Six  thousand 
military  and  24,000  civilian  personnel  at  Kelly  back  up 
two  main  missions :  ( 1 )  Logistical  support  of  the  entire 
Air  Force  and  (2)  Security  of  the  Aerospace  force 
and  vigilance  of  the  free  world. 

Kelly’s  world  famous  aircraft  maintenance  hanger,  as 


pictured  above,  is  the  largest  building  of  its  type  ever 
constructed.  A  walk  around  it  would  measure  one  mile. 
Inside,  14  heavy  B-52  jet  bombers  can  be  housed  for 
overhaul  in  an  area  that  constitutes  12  football  fields. 

With  an  annual  payroll  of  approximately  $179  million 
and  over  30,000  personnel,  Kelly  is  an  all-important 
factor  in  the  economy  of  San  Antonio. 

The  Light  and  all  San  Antonio  congratulate  Kelly  on 
50  years  of  service  to  the  community,  America  and 
the  free  world. 


*THE  LIGHT  ALONE  IS  DELIVERED  TO  7  OUT  OF  10  SAN  ANTONIO 
HOMES  WHILE  BOTH  OTHER  PAPERS  COMBINED 
ARE  DELIVERED  TO  LESS  THAN  HALF* 


A  HEARS!  NEWSPAPER 

Represented  Nationally  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


‘Newspaper  Reading  Homes — Survey 
Conducted  by  Western  Union,  1966 


TOTAL  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION,  PUBLISHER’S  STATEMENT  SEPT.  30,  1966 

116.011  DAILY  108,275  SATURDAY  139,100  SUNDAY 
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THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 
. . .  read  by  the  people  who  buy 

Money.  Money.  Money.  And  people  who  have  it  to 
spend,  read  The  Sunpapers  before  they  buy.  The  facts 
prove  it  —  The  Sunpapers  are  read  by  more  Baltimore 
and  Maryland  families  than  all  other  Maryland  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  combined. 

Advertisers  know  it  —  that’s  why  71  ^/c  of  all  Baltimore 
newspaper  advertising:  goes  into  The  Sunpapers.  And 
Sunpaper’s  results  make  it  the  most  profitable  market 
place  by  holding  reader  interest  with  special  and  exclu¬ 
sive  reports  on  business  and  industry.  On  travel  and 
resorts.  With  entertainment,  features  and  an  unexcelled 
brand  of  news  reporting. 

When  you  have  your  brand  in  The  Sunpapers,  readers 
buy. 


Last  year  Baltimoreans  spent  $538,000,000  on  food,  $i3,000,000  on  personal 
care,  $18,000,000  on  spectator  admissions,  $818,000,000  on  housing  expenses. 


EDITORIAL  OFFICES:  BALTIMORE.  WASHINGTON,  LONDON,  ROME,  BONN,  MOSCOW,  NEW  DELHI.  RIO  DE  JANEIRO.  HONG  KONG 


COLUMBIA 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  AND  FAIR  TRIAL 
Final  Report  with  Recommendations 

The  Special  Committee  on  Radio,  Television,  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice  of  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

JUDGE  HAROLD  R.  MEDINA,  CHAIRMAN 
The  result  of  a  three-year  study,  this  report 
presents  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
this  Special  Committee  headed  by  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  Judge  Harold  R.  Medina.  After  careful 
consideration  of  the  First  Amendment  guaran¬ 
tees  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press  and  of  the 
principle  of  fair  trial,  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  specific  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  judicial 
establishment  “to  put  its  own  house  in  order.” 

Among  its  recommendations  are  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Bar  Association  Canon  20, 
a  suggested  code  of  pre-trial  conduct  for  law 
enforcement  officials,  and  the  controversial  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  courts  may  not  and  should  not 
be  given  additional  powers  to  fine  or  imprison 
members  of  news  media  and  the  police  for  their 
conduct  before  a  case  is  taken  to  court. 

$3.75 

1 

COPYRIGHT  LAW  SYMPOSIUM  NUMOER 15  | 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  COMPOSERS,  AUTHORS, 

AND  PUBLISHERS  (ASCAP) 

Five  essays  selected  by  the  board  of  judges  as  i 

winners  in  the  Nathan  Burkan  Memorial  compe-  I 

titions.  Topics  include  design  protection  in  the  ^ 

garment  industry,  the  effect  of  the  copyright  act 
on  educators  as  users  of  copyrighted  material, 
and  a  recommendation  for  copyright  protection 
for  modern  dance.  i 

$5.00 


AN  UNHURRIED  VIEW  OF  COPYRIGHT 

BENJAMIN  KAPLAN 

A  noted  lawyer  and  legal  scholar  reviews  the 
histoiT  and  present  state  of  copyright  laws  and 
offers  major  suggestions  for  reform  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  copyright  system. 

$5.00 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

440  West  noth  street 
New  York,  N.Y.  1002S 


APRIL 

24 — Associated  Press  annual  membership  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
New  York. 

24 — National  Cartoonists  Society  Awards  dinner.  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

24-27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
New  York  City. 

26 — Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Barclay,  New  York 
City. 

28- 29 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Port-o-Call.  St.  Peter;, 
burg. 

29 —  United  Press  International.  Illinois  News  Editors,  Leland  Hotel,  Spring, 
field. 

29 — South  Dakota  Associated  Press,  Aberdeen 

29 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  9  Conference.  Laramie,  Wyo 

29-30 — Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Gary. 

29- 30 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Wire  Editors,  Columbia. 

30- May  6 — Journalism  Week.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

30-May  12 — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  Telegraph  Editors  and 
Copy  Desk  Chiefs,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


MAY 

1- 3 — Society  of  American  Business  Writers,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washing. 

ton. 

2 —  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

4- 5 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  meeting 

Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

5 —  Newspaper  Workshop.  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit. 

5- 6 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Awards  Banquet  and  Region  1 1  Con¬ 

ference,  St.  Francis  Hotel.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

6- 7 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Missouri,  Holiday  Inn  East,  Co¬ 

lumbia. 

6-7 — Louisiana-MIssissippi  Associated  Press  Association.  Royal  Orleans 
Hotel,  New  Orleans 

10-13 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

10- 14 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Le  Chateau  Champlain, 
Montreal. 

11- 13 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Le  Martinique  Motor 
Inn.  Montreal,  Canada. 

12 -  Upper  Midwest  News  Executives  Conference.  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism,  Minneapolis. 

12-13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  I  Conference.  Boston.  Mass. 

12- 13 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors  Association,  Shera. 
ton  Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

13 -  Minnesota  Associated  Press.  St.  Paul. 

14- 16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  officers.  Pier  66, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

14-17 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Ho¬ 
tel,  St.  Louis. 

14— 17 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Roosevelt  Hotel 
New  York  City. 

15 —  New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Boston. 

16 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

18 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Davenport  Hotel,  Spokane. 

18 — New  Jersey  AP  Association.  Shadowbrook  Restaurant,  Shrewsbury. 

18- 20 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel.  Philadelphia. 

19- 20 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Reno. 

19-20 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  NIttany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park. 

19-20 — Wisconsin  AP  Association.  Executive  Inn,  Sheboygan 

19- 21 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Advertising  Conference,  Clarldge 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

20- 21 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council.  Holiday  Inn,  Gastonia,  N.C. 

20-21 — AP  Society  of  Ohio.  Christopher  Inn,  Columbus. 

20- 21 — Alabama  AP  News  Council.  Carriage  Inn,  Huntsville. 

21- Juno  2 — API  Seminar  for  Editorial  writers.  Columbia  University,  Ne* 
York. 

27- 28 — Oklahoma  AP  Editors.  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Tahlequah. 

28- June  I — Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries  Association,  Commodore 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 
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...to  urge  his  city  toward  cultural  greatness  | 


He  faces  the  music, 
even  when  it  hurts 


vm 


Martin  Bemheimer  applies  strong  measures  of  judg¬ 
ment,  skill  and  intellectual  toughness  to  his  job  as  music 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

“I  am  not  an  applause  meter”  he  says.  “When  some¬ 
thing’s  bad,  I  come  out  fighting.  As  long  as  mediocrity  is 
accepted,  the  state  of  music  won’t  get  any  betterl’ 

Bemheimer  measures  all  Los  Angeles  musical  activity 
against  highest  world  standards.  As  an  honors  graduate 
in  music,  university  lecturer,  author  and  internationally- 
respected  critic,  he  is  eminently  qualified  to  do  so.  His 
work  reflects  the  deep  conviction  that  his  community 
must  demand  and  get  the  very  best  in  musical  planning, 


programming  and  performance.  That  his  newspaper  must 
offer  every  encouragement  to  true  creativity.  That  it  must 
reject  anything  less. 

The  Times  agrees.  Bemheimer’s  dedication  to  excel¬ 
lence  is  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  newspaper  itself,  and 
is  matched  in  every  other  area  of  the  daily  presentation 
of  news,  analysis  and  conrunent.  This  is  the  philosophy 
which  attracts  and  challenges  journalists  of  Martin  Bern- 
heimer’s  ability,  integrity  and  courage.  This  is  the  edi¬ 
torial  climate  which  earns  the  attention  and  support  of 
Western  America’s  largest  and  most  influential  audience 
every  morning  of  the  year. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  WEST  —  MS, ISO  EVERY  WEEKDAY;  1.1S4.SM  EVERY  SUNDAY 


TEST  IN  ALTOONA  .  .  .  "TEST-TOWN,  PA." 

Why?  Because  it's  an  isolated,  compact  market  with  typical 
distribution  patterns — makes  testing  easy  and  results  avail¬ 
able  almost  instantly.  Altoona  is  No.  1  in  per-household  food 
sales.  No.  2  in  per-household  automotive  sales  of  all  Penn¬ 
sylvania's  Standard  Metro  Areas.  One  advertising  medium  gets 
you  all  this  action — the  one  read  by  98%  of  Altoona  house¬ 
holds,  4  out  of  5  homes  in  the  market  area — the 

Eltoona  SKicror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


FERAG  EQUIPMENT . 

better  ‘Pr<xcCuct^ 

CONVEYOR 

COUNTER 

STACKER 

HENRY  P.  KORN  ASSOC.,  INC. 

300  PARK  AVEm  south.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  lOOlO 
TEL.  OR  3-6260 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


’  .  ,  /  *  *  * 
rwin  6  s^olumn 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

ovv  WOULD  YOU  like  to  multiply  your  circulation  by  six  in 
five  years?  Roger  Stanton,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Football  News  (P.O.  Box  2043,  Detroit,  Mich.  48231),  a  wel¬ 
come  visitor  at  this  desk  the  other  day,  achieved  that  great 
goal.  When  he  and  nine  associates  bought  the  Football  News 
in  1962  it  had  8,500  circulation  and  today  it  has  more  than 
50,000  with  a  national  campaign  on  to  increase  it  to  65,000. 
The  12-page  tabloid  is  published  16  times  a  year  from  July  to 
January.  Half  its  circulation  is  sold  on  newsstands  (50c).  Roger 
Stanton,  who  was  a  journalism  major  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  who  began  working  as  a  writer  for  the  paper  in  1953  • 

(it  had  been  established  in  1939),  said  100  newspapers  subscribe 
and  that  sports  editors  are  avid  readers,  along  with  professional 
and  college  football  coaches,  players  and  fans.  He  said  mail 
indicates  GIs  in  Vietnam  also  are  eager  readers  because  they  get 
condensed  reports  on  the  past  week’s  action  and  professional 
analysis  of  the  ujx'oming  week’s  football  outlook. 

Logistics 

To  a  desk  man. 

The  unkindest  cut. 

He's  not  in  the  slot. 

He's  in  a  rut.— Bill  Gopeland 

— Albert  M.  Rung,  78-year-old  columnist  for  the  Huntingdon 
(Pa.)  Daily  News,  in  recognition  of  his  30th  anniversary  as  a 
columnist  was  given  his  first  airplane  ride  by  his  son,  Albert  Jr., 
director  of  public  relations  and  advertising  for  tbe  Burlington 
Railroad,  Chicago,  who  stopped  off  during  a  trip  in  a  company 
plane.  The  elder  Rung  began  his  column  while  working  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  from  which  he  retired  10  years  ago  after 
a  50-year  career.  Researching  and  writing  about  central  Penn-  . 
sylvania  and  its  history  keeps  the  columnist  active  .  .  .  Gary 
Alban,  editor  and  publisher,  Ogden  (Iowa)  Reporter  (circula¬ 
tion  1,950  in  town  of  1,525)  devoted  his  “Alban’s  Album”  col¬ 
umn  to  acronyms,  suggesting  names  for  groups  so  the  initials 
form  words.  “Draft  dodgers  and  all  those  who  oppose  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war  could  be  known  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Objectors, 
quickly  referred  to  as  BOO,”  be  writes.  He  would  have  unmarried 
girls  unite  as  Maidens  Available  Now  (MAN)  and  go-go  girls 
to  form  Women  of  Wiggles  (WOW).  He  says  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  could  change  its  name  to  Society  To  Update 
People  in  Democracy  (STUPID). 

It  is  time  to  put  down  my  pencil 

The  years  have  taken  their  toll 

So  a  parting  nip,  for  a  good  long  trip 

On  the  rocker  ship  U.S.  Dole.^Main  Rich 

— Charles  Villency,  a  former  reporter  and  now  Northeast 
director  of  public  information,  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  Division  in 
New  York,  writes:  “Just  a  postscript  to  your  April  8  lead  item 
on  Julian  Krawcheck  of  the  Cleveland  Press.  I,  too,  am  proud  to 
proclaim  that  Julian  (as  my  top  sergeant)  and  I  were  GIs 
together,  and  good  friends,  doing  public  relations  work  for  the 
Army  in  Reims,  France,  at  the  close  of  World  War  H.  However, 
over  the  years  I  had  lost  track  of  him  but  thanks  to  you,  I  am 
now  up  to  date.  Even  back  in  war  days,  I  was  well  aware  of 
Julian’s  special  quality  as  a  feature  writer.”  .  .  .  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  reports  a  new  Broadway  musical  about  small  investors 
next  season  will  be  called  “How'  Now  Dow  Jones?”  Here’s  a 
heady  head  in  the  Journal:  “Light  Up  a  Banana:  Students  Bake 
Peels  To  Kick  Up  Their  Heels.”  ...  In  a  yacht  regatta  story,  the 
Kingston  (Jamaica)  Daily  Gleaner  reports:  “Her  sail  was  not 
the  best,  and  John  Blank,  due  to  comparatively  short  acquaint¬ 
ance,  might  not  have  been  able  to  get  the  best  out  of  ber,  since 
a  vacht.  like  a  wife,  seems  to  do  better  with  greater  familiarity. 
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The  Port  of  New  Orleans  Exhibition  Center 


A  $1 3  V2  MILLION  ADDED 
ATTRACTION  FOR  CONVENTIONS 


placed  (30  feet  apart)  throughout  the  exhibit 
area’s  floor. 

The  Rivergate  is  completely  air  conditioned 
and  includes:  a  two-level  underground  (unusual  for 
this  area)  parking  facility  that’ll  take  850  cars,  a 
hospitality  room,  a  bar  and  lounge,  a  cafeteria,  a 
massive  kitchen  (that  can  readily  feed  over  8,000), 
a  truck  dock  to  accommodate  30  trucks  simultane¬ 
ously,  a  superb  P.A.  system,  and  many  other 
features  and  conveniences. 

It’s  a  welcomed  addition  to  the  nation’s  No. 
2  Port  where  the  annual  total  of  visitors  tops 
I'/i  million. 

Tourists,  convention  delegates,  and  vi.sitors 
spent  over  $180  million  here  last  year  and  thereby 
made  a  good  metro  market  even  better.  Now, 
with  over  540  conventions  already  booked  for  the 
future,  New  Orleans  continues  to  expand  its 
ability  to  show  true  southern  hospitality  to  all. 

New  Orleans  is  a  great  area  to  visit  and  a 
great  market  to  capture  via  its  newspapers.  Ask 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  to  schedule  you  here 
and  ask  them  to  show  you  their  new  film  on 
New  Orleans. 


The  nearing-completion  Port  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  Exhibition  Center  will  add  a  total  floor 
.space  of  580,000  sq.  ft.  to  the  city’s  convention 
and  trade  show  facilities. 

It’s  nestled  on  6  city  squares  near  the  new 
International  Trade  Mart  Tower  between  the  foot 
of  Canal  St.  and  the  Mississippi  River. 


The  Rivergate’s  Main  Hall,  on  the  ground 
level,  presents  a  132,500  sq.  ft.  area  of  usable  floor 
space.  It’ll  comfortably  seat  17,666  persons.  A 
movable  soundproof  partition  can,  when  desired, 
be  used  to  divide  the  680’  x  237’  Main  Hall  into 
a  large  hall  with  a  clear,  unobstructed  area  (devoid 
of  any  columns)  of  over  100,000  square  feet 
accommodating  13,333  persons;  and  an  adjacent 
auditorium-type  meeting  room  large  enough  to 
seat  well  over  four  thousand  more. 


Add  to  all  that  the  second  level’s  flexible 
meeting  rooms  and  you  have  room  aplenty  to 
accommodate  over  twenty  thousand  persons. 

The  $13*/^  million  structure  has  a  fabulous 
utilities  setup  that  delivers  electricity,  water,  gas, 
steam,  and  compressed  air  from  boxes  strategically 


NEW  ORLEANS 

STATES-ITEM 

WEEKDAY  EVENINGS 


MORNINGS  &  SUNDAY 


LAFAYETTE  SQUARE.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  70140  REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


WORCESTER 

H  HukrtlUnHtMSt 


Worcester 
core  city 

of  a  near-one-billion  dollar 
retail  sales  market 
is  on  the  move. 


Illustrated  here  is 
the  model  of  the 
50  million  dollar 
Worcester  center  renewal  complex, 
under  way  this  year. 


The  complex  will  house 
two  major  department  stores. 


Also  twin  movie  theatres,  office 
towers,  a  2500  seat  fine-arts  theatre, 
a  major  hotel  and 
parking  garages  for  4000  cars. 


Also  coming  is 
a  40  million  dollar  state 
first  one  in  Massachusetts. 


medical  school 


New  industry  is  moving  in, 
and  established  industries 
are  moving  up. 


Marketers  on  the  move 
recognize  Worcester  as 
Central  New  England’s  new  growth  market. 


uilding  arrangement  of  the  50  million-dollar  Worcester  center  renewal  complex  is  shown  in  this  nKxfet. 
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editorial 


most  thorough  and  most  helpful  report  on  the  free  press-fair 
trial  controversy  is  that  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  appearing  in  this  issue. 
It  states  that  following  the  Sheppard  decision  and  the  Reardon  report 
“a  succession  of  judges,  lawyers  and  policemen  have  misinterpreted 
and  over-reacted  to  both  events,  demonstrating  ever  more  clearly  that 
news  sources  in  criminal  proceedings  will  be  dried  up  almost  com¬ 
pletely  unless  members  of  the  press  arc  ready  to  fight  every  time  the 
occasion  arises.” 

The  real  damage  is  being  done  by  frightened  or  confused  law  en¬ 
forcement  jieople  at  the  local  level.  I'he  situation  is  deteriorating  and 
could  result  in  open  warfare  between  press  and  bar  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  ASNE  report  recommends  a  four-point  course  of  action  for 
newspapers: 

1.  Increased  contacts  between  pi  ess  and  bar  at  the  local  level  to  im¬ 
prove  understanding  on  both  sides  and  to  evolve  practical,  working 
agreements  which  minimize  the  problem; 

2.  Ck)ntinued  efforts  by  ASXE,  in  cooperation  w'ith  other  profes¬ 
sional  media  groups,  to  modify  the  AB.\  proposals  for  news  restrictions 
before  these  become  final; 

.S.  vigorous  educational  campaign  by  editors  to  take  the  case  foi 
the  press  to  the  public; 

4.  Specific,  all-out  opposition  by  individual  newspapers  to  any  effort 
to  restrict  the  responsible  editor’s  prerogative  to  print  what  he  thinks 
the  public  needs  to  know  about  law  enforcement. 

.\11  four  jxiints  are  vitally  important,  of  course,  but  we  would  em¬ 
phasize  point  three.  The  press  is  not  contesting  this  issue  merely  for 
the  right  to  print.  It  is  attempting  to  uphold  the  public’s  right  to  know 
what  its  courts  and  law  enforcement  agencies  are  doing.  It  is  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  information  that  is  being  jeopardized  by  the  ABA  pro¬ 
posals  and  the  jndilir  will  react  accordingly  if  it  is  given  the  facts. 


What  Does  It  Cost? 

¥  N  late  October  the  ITU  and  the  Guild  struck  the  Toledo  Blade  and 
*  Times  after  rejecting  a  wage  offer  of  $17.50  over  three  years.  Nine 
unions  became  involved.  Five  months  later  the  strike  was  ended  with 
an  agp'eement  on  an  average  $21  weekly  pay  increase  over  two  years. 
The  net  improvement  over  the  first  offer  averages  about  $4.67  per 
week. 

For  that  the  employes  of  the  newspapers  lost  $3.5  million  in  wages 
and  salaries  over  the  five  months.  Department  store  sales  show  the 
l(x:al  economy  suffered.  The  newspaper  lost  untold  amounts  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  revenue.  The  effects  of  the  strike  on  everyone 
involved  will  be  felt  for  years. 

Was  it  worth  it?  From  the  strikers’  point  ol  view?  Who  can  say  they 
gained  anything  really? 
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“Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another 
with  brotherly  love:  in  honour  preferring 
one  another, “  Romans  12:10 
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OMBUDSMAN 

The  newspaper  “action  line” — is  it  the 
American  ombudsman? 

Recent  increases  in  the  number  of  action 
line  type  features  in  newspapers  suggest 
that  publishers  may  be  becoming  more 
conscious  of  this  role  and  featuring  it. 

In  Scandinavian  countries  the  ombuds¬ 
man  hears  complaints  of  citizens  about 
government  and  investigates  them,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  spot  errors  or  procedural  snags  and 
remedy  them. 

This  characteristic  could  hardly  be 
called  something  new  to  the  newspapering 
tradition.  Everyone  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  at  one  time  or  another  has  had  the 
phone  call  from  the  irate  citizen  who  is 
involved  in  some  government  foulup. 

And  usually  that  citizen’s  call  to  the 
city  room  has  had  two  results. 

First,  a  story.  Second,  action  taken  to 
correct  the  situation. 

Why  the  second? 

The  newspaper  in  the  community  is  in 
a  unique  position  to  get  this  result. 

Its  reporters  covering  government  are 
familiar  with  the  o£Bces  and  officers  in¬ 
volved,  know  who  to  see  and  what  to  ask 
for. 

Also,  through  publicity,  the  newspaper 
can  prod  the  government  behemoth  into  a 
more  rapid  stumble  in  the  general  direc-" 
tion  of  the  desired  goal. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  procedure 
brings  the  ombudsman-press  analogy  even 
closer.  The  ombudsman,  like  the  news¬ 
paper,  has  no  outright  punitive  power. 

The  ombudsman  investigates,  finds, 
recommends  correction  and  then,  if  his 
suggestions  are  not  heeded,  uses  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  publicity  to  force  the  change. 

The  action  line  features  now  enjoying 
popularity  concentrate  what  was  formerly 
a  general  newspaper  function  into  daily 
columns  very  widely  read.  It  is  not  that 
the  function,  itself,  is  new,  but  rather 
that  publishers  are  becoming  more  aware 
of  its  value  and  are  now  giving  it  more 
I)rominent  play. 

In  most  cases,  flashing  switchboards  and 
stuffed  mail  sacks  indicate  almost  im- 
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mediate  acceptance  of  action  lines  by  a 
public  too  frequently  brow  beaten  by 
government  officials  while  trying  to  have 
the  simplest  of  claims  settled. 

Of  course,  American  governments  on  all 
levels  now  are  investigating  the  possibility 
of  establishing  ombudsmen  offices.  But 
their  doing  so  could  hardly  endanger  the 
newspaper’s  unique  position  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that,  in  the  finest 
American  governmental  tradition  one 
ombudsman  eventually  will  be  investi¬ 
gating  another,  that  sub-ombudsman  will 
be  needed  to  classify  complaints,  that  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  public  will  gather  dust 
because  of  “too  much  administrative  paper¬ 
work,  too  little  staff,”  ad  nauseum. 

The  newspapers  are  the  American  om¬ 
budsman  ^  performing  a  valuable  func¬ 
tion  for  their  readers  and,  in  turn, 
increasing  readership. 

Paul  F.  Daehlinc 
Springfield  News  and  Sun. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Short  Takes 

He  had  been  under  a  doctor’s  car  for  a 
chest  ailment,  his  wife  said. — Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

• 

Television  and  movies  are  restricted. 
The  heater  is  the  only  place  today  where 
the  minds  of  men  are  changed. — Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

• 

A  small  bandit  dressed  in  the  floppish 
manner  of  a  mod  strolled  into  the  bank. 
— Monroe  (La.)  Morning  World. 

• 

Raiding  sherifTs  deputies  said  they 
found  hippies  dancing  in  the  nude  when 
they  arrived  for  a  recent  pinch. — San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury. 

• 

Senators  Ask  Full  Probe  of  Justice 
Wivetapping. — Washington  (D.C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star. 
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James  Marlow  Hal  Boyle 


Talent  like  this 

doesn't  come  along  every  day. 
Unless  you're  a  member  of  AP. 


When  you’re  working  alongside  someone, 
having  coffee  with  him,  smoking  his  cigarettes, 
bowling  together  on  Tuesday  nights, 
it's  easy  to  begin  taking  his  talent  for  granted. 
Even  if  his  talent  is  extraordinary. 

But  then  you  read  a  new  piece  by  Hal  Boyle 
and  the  lump  in  your  throat  reminds  you 
of  his  genius. 

Or  you  read  a  column  by  J  ames  Marlow 
and  a  news  situation  that  was  baffling  and 
confused  suddenly  becomes  crystal  clear. 

You  stop  to  think  about  Cynthia  Lowry 


and  you  can  cite  a  dozen  reasons  why  she’s  the  most 
widely  read  radio-TV  columnist. 

Or  why  Bob  Thomas  is  as  big  a  name  to  readers 
as  many  of  the  Hollywood  stars  he  writes  about. 

Or  how'  John  Cunniff,  author  of  “Today’s 
Business  Mirror",  has  become  so  many  people’s 
favorite  business  writer  so  fast. 

All  together,  they  make  up  a  distinguished 
constellation  of  columnists.  They’re  all  available 
to  you  with  your  Associated  Press  service. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Your  Indispensable  Service. 


For  48  years 
first  in  advertising  in 
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The  New¥)rkTimes 
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ASNE  Gets  Plan  to  Avoid 
Guerrilla  War  with  Courts 

Committee  Sees  Sharp  Conflict 
And  Urges  4-Point  Program 


Washington 

A  committee  report  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  predicts  that  the  Free 
Press-Fair  Trial  controversy 
may  turn  into  a  nationwide 
guerrilla  war  between  the  press 
and  the  bar  unless  the  present 
trend  toward  suppression  of 
police  and  court  news  can  be 
reversed. 

“Like  most  wars,  this  one 
would  be  a  shameful  and  un¬ 
necessary  waste,”  the  report 
said.  “The  courts  and  the  media 
would  be  embroiled  in  an  end¬ 
less  series  of  expensive  and  use¬ 
less  adversary  proceedings. 

“The  progress  which  has  been 
made  toward  sound  cooperation 
in  the  dozen  states  that  have 
press-bar  guidelines  would  be 
eroded  and  possibly  erased.  The 
controversy  would  spread  to 
areas  which  have  thus  far  been 
free  of  it.” 

The  report,  prepared  by  the 
ASNE’s  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Press-Bar  committee, 
was  presented  at  the  editors’ 
annual  meeting  Thursday  (April 
20)  by  the  committee  chairman, 
J.  Edward  Murray,  managing 
editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic. 

The  Press- Bar  committee,  on 
the  basis  of  a  year’s  study,  re¬ 
commended  a  conciliatory  ap¬ 
proach  to  avoid  a  ‘‘High  Noon 
confrontation”  with  the  bar. 

The  report  outlined  conditions 
under  which  it  would  be  possible 
for  individual  editors,  if  they 
saw  fit,  to  make  concessions  to 
the  bar’s  point  of  view.  And  it 
listed  four  conditions,  which  the 
press  would  like,  providing  free 
access  to  crime  and  court  news. 

Officials  Were  Scared 

The  committee  said  freedom 
of  information  lost  rather  than 
gained  during  the  year  because 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
American  Bar  Association 
^red  law  enforcement  officials 
into  suppressing  legitimate 
news. 

Referring  to  the  ABA's  Fair 
Trial  &  Free  Press  recommen¬ 


dations  for  restricting  news  of 
the  criminal  process,  issued  last 
September  by  the  committee 
which  is  headed  by  Justice  Paul 
C.  Reardon,  of  Massachusetts, 
the  ASNE  report  said: 

“The  mere  possibility  that  the 
bar’s  tentative  proposals  for 
news  restrictions  may  eventually 
be  formalized  is  causing  almost 
daily  attempts  to  muzzle  the 
press  so  law  enforcement  can 
operate  behind  closed  doors.” 

The  committee  said  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  judges,  lawyers  and 
policemen  have  misinterpreted 
and  over-reacted  to  the  Reardon 
report  and  to  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  in  the  Sam 
Sheppard  murder  case,  thus 
“demonstrating  that  news 
sources  in  criminal  proceedings 
will  be  dried  up  almost  com¬ 
pletely  unless  members  of  the 
press  are  ready  to  fight  back 
everytime  the  occasion  arises.” 

“Quite  naturally,  more  and 
more  editors  and  publishers  are 
beginning  to  fight  back.” 

Therefore,  the  committee  said, 
unless  the  present  mood  of  the 
hard-liners  of  the  bar  and  bench 
can  be  reversed,  the  controversy 
will  degenerate  into  case-by¬ 
case,  town-by-town  guerrilla 
fighting. 

To  avoid  such  a  costly  show¬ 
down,  the  committee,  despite 
what  it  called  hard-liners  among 
its  own  members,  recommended 
this  four-point  course  of  action 
to  the  ASNE  membership: 

1.  Increased  contacts  between 
press  and  bar  at  the  local  level 
to  improve  understanding  on 
both  sides  and  to  evolve  practi¬ 
cal,  working  agreements  which 
minimize  the  problem. 

2.  Continued  efforts  by  ASNE, 
in  cooperation  with  other  pro¬ 
fessional  media  groups,  to  modi¬ 
fy  the  ABA  proposals  for  news 
restrictions  before  these  become 
final. 

3.  A  vigorous  educational 
campaign  by  editors  to  take  the 
case  for  the  press  to  the  public. 

4.  Specific,  all-out  opposition 
by  individual  newspapers  to  any 


effort  to  restrict  the  responsible 
editor’s  prerogative  to  print 
what  he  thinks  the  public  needs 
to  know  about  law  enforcement. 

In  its  efforts  to  impose  prior 
restraints  on  the  main  sources 
of  police  news,  the  ASNE  re¬ 
port  stated,  certain  segments  of 
the  bar  and  bench  are  motivated 
by  a  comparatively  new  notion, 
which  the  press  thinks  is  false 
but  which  nevertheless  has 
grown  to  the  proportions  of  a 
“fixed  idea.” 

“It  is  the  conviction,”  the  re¬ 
port  said,  “that  all  news  of 
criminal  proceedings  must  be 
hygienically  filtered  through 
the  technical  rules  of  evidence 
so  the  general  public,  from 
which  jurors  must  be  picked, 
will  not  be  contaminated.” 

Bare  Bones  News  (leverage 

In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  the 
committee  said,  here  is  what 
the  militant  segments  of  the 
bench  and  bar  are  doing: 

“Demanding  and  trying  to  en¬ 
force  minimum,  bare  bones  news 
coverage  of  the  initial  pre-arrest 
and  arrest  stages  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  process;  demanding  and 
trying  to  get  closed  preliminary 
hearings  and  sealed  transcripts 
of  them  whenever  they  can  get 
away  with  it;  and  issuing  and 
trying  to  enforce  court  rules 
imposing  the  harshest  restric¬ 
tions  on  coverage  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  open  court  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  will  allow.” 

In  contrast  to  this  screening 
of  police  and  court  news,  the 
ASNE  committee  advocated  full 
disclosure  in  the  early,  or  ar¬ 
rest  stages,  of  the  criminal 
process;  full  cooperation  in  with¬ 
holding  potentially  prejudicial 
material  at  the  immediate  pre¬ 
trial  and  trial  stages,  and  full 
disclosure  again  once  the  trial 
is  over. 

What  Press  Would  Like 

According  to  the  ASNE  re¬ 
port,  here  is  what  the  press 
would  like: 

1.  Neither  sanctions  against, 
nor  interference  with,  the  police 
at  the  pre-arrest  and  arrest 
stages  of  the  criminal  process. 

2.  No  closing  of  public  rec¬ 
ords,  neither  police  blotters  nor 


Text  of  Report 

The  full  report  of  the 
-VSNE  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Press-Bar  Commit¬ 
tee  appears  in  this  issue  of 
F^P.  It  is  in  two  parts. 

Part  I  concerns  the  spread¬ 
ing  altercation  with  those 
branches  of  the  bar  and 
bench  who  want  to  impose 
prior  restraints  on  the  main 
sources  of  crime  and  court 
news.  (Page  54). 

Part  II  deals  mainly  with 
the  new  Public  Records  Law 
which  becomes  effective  July 
1.  (Page  76). 

police  records  of  criminals  nor 
court  records. 

3.  No  increase  in  the  use  of 
the  contempt  power  against  the 
police  or  the  press. 

4.  A  sensible  and  decent  re¬ 
spect  for  the  general  public’s 
right  to  be  represented  at  all 
times  in  open  court  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  press  which  is  not  unne¬ 
cessarily  restricted  from  doing 
its  reporting  job. 

“The  press  quite  obviously  has 
strong  allies  in  the  bar  and  on 
the  bench  for  these  various 
points,”  the  report  said.  “Many 
defense  attorneys  feel  the  Rear¬ 
don  restrictions  would  do  more 
to  cripple  fair  trial  than  guar¬ 
antee  it.  And  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  has  thus  far  shown  no 
disposition  to  water  down  the 
First  Amendment.” 

For  the  purpose  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  to  alert  newspa¬ 
per  readers  to  all  aspects  of  the 
problem,  the  ASNE  committee 
outlined  a  four-point  “case  for 
the  press.” 

Here  is  the  summary : 

Impartial  Juror!< 

“The  general  public  does  not 
need  to  be  denied  the  full  facts 
at  the  time  a  crime  is  com¬ 
mitted  —  who  and  what  kind 
of  person  is  accused,  why  he  is 
accused  and  what  the  police 
know  about  the  matter  —  in 
order  to  get  an  impartial  jury 
and  have  a  fair  trial.” 

The  bar  is  basing  its  case 
mainly  on  admittedly  untested 
suppositions  of  alleged  preju¬ 
dice,  the  report  said,  and  not  on 
concrete  cases  of  innocent  men 
imprisoned  because  of  pre-trial 
publicity. 

“No  matter  how'  often  it  is 
denied,  it  would  seem  that  the 
bar  prefers  ignorant  jurors,  or 
as  a  minimum,  the  least  in¬ 
formed  ones.  Honest  facts,  in¬ 
formation,  common-sense  knowl- 

(Continued  on  page  160) 
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In  Advertising  World: 
Manpower,  Clients,  ete. 


By  Jerry  ^^'alker  Jr. 

White  Si  Lriii  R  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

Problems  arising  out  of  $1C 
billion  worth  of  advertising  were 
confronted  by  advertising  agency 
executives  here  this  week  at  the 
49th  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 

High  on  the  list  are  problems 
related  to  the  agencies’  chief 
assets — people  and  clients.  The 
other  areas  concern  government, 
ethics,  and  “going  public.’’ 

The  three  days  of  meetings, 
attended  by  800  agency  person¬ 
nel,  were  opened  Thursday  with 
an  appeal  by  Leo  Burnett  for 
more  “eyeball  to  eyeball”  con¬ 
frontations  with  campus  leaders 
to  sell  them  on  careers  in  the 
advertising  business. 

“While  business  of  any  kind 
‘turns  them  off,’  the  business 
I  am  in  apparently  turns  them 
off  in  spades,”  Burnett  declared. 
Such  a  brush-off,  the  Chicago 
agency  chief  said,  “bugs”  him. 

“When  they  exercise  whatever 
powers  of  critical  judgment  they 
have,  when  they  ask  themselves 
what  advertising  is,  what  adver¬ 
tising  means,  what  advertising 
is  worth,  as  a  career,  they  come 
out  with  answers  that  cause  me 
pain,”  he  confessed. 

Burnett  proposed  that  the 
4A’s  and  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  jointly  under¬ 
take  a  study  that  will  show  the 
economic  and  social  effects  of 
advertising.  He  also  urged  sup¬ 
port  of  the  new  4.4  Educational 
Foundation,  which  has  received 
money  pledges  from  only  48  of 
the  359  member  agencies. 

The  need  to  attract  more 
people  to  the  agency  business 
was  underscored  by  J.  Norman 
Strouse,  but  with  emphasis  on 
developing  and  retaining  per¬ 
sonnel  already  in  the  agency’s 
employ. 

Farm  Parables 

“Preoccupation  with  quan¬ 
tity,”  the  chairman  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  warned,  “is  like 
buying  seed  and  transplants 
simply  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
expanding  acreage.” 

“Good  crops,”  he  said,  “come 
not  just  from  planting  but  from 
cultivation.  We  must  till,  hoe  and 
even  weed,  if  all  our  manpower 
efforts  are  to  produce  the  best 
harvest.” 

Strouse,  who  used  farm  par¬ 
ables  throughout  his  talk  to  em¬ 
phasize  points,  said  the  man¬ 


power  shortage  will  always  be  a 
“key  problem”  in  agencies,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  high  rate  of 
personnel  turnover.  He  said  his 
own  agency  had  a  32%  turnover 
last  year  as  compared  to  35% 
for  all  agencies  reporting  to 
4.4.  Strouse  said  the  most  dis¬ 
turbing  fact  was  that  16%  of 
the  people  who  changed  jobs 
earned  more  than  $15,000  a  year, 
a  salary  class  reserved  for  the 
“pros.” 

Clienis"  Invulvenicnt 

The  increasing  involvement  of 
clients’  top  executives  in  adver¬ 
tising  was  a  concern  expressed 
by  Herbert  1).  Strauss,  president 
of  Grey  .4dvertising  Inc.  The 
secret  ingredient  of  great  adver¬ 
tising,  he  said,  borrowing  a 
phrase  from  one  of  his  creative 
jieople,  is  a  “great  client  who 
nods  affirmatively  and  reaches 
for  his  courage  and  his  wallet 
at  the  right  time.” 

“.411  too  often,”  he  declared, 
“the  way  management  judges 
advertising  hinges  not  on  what 
they  know  about  their  own  busi¬ 
ness,  but  what  they  know — or 
think  they  know — about  adver¬ 
tising  in  areas  and  product 
categories  far  afield  from  their 
business.” 

.4dvertising  in  which  the  com¬ 
pany  president  may  have  a 
negative  reaction  personally, 
Strauss  said,  may  be  the  most 
effective  for  the  product. 

.4dvertising  decision-making, 
he  pointed  out,  differs  from  de¬ 
cision-making  in  other  areas 
since  it  lacks  statistical  support. 
“.4dvertising  decisions  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  all  the  insecurities  of  a 
limited  science,”  he  said. 

He  said  advertising  requires 
a  broad  prior  background  in 
psychology',  movement  in  the 
market  place,  and  the  position  of 
a  particular  brand  in  the  “vast 
spectrum  of  the  consumer’s 
wants  in  confrontation  with  the 
limits  of  his  wallet.” 

Strauss  did  not  suggest  that 
clients  stay  out  of  advertising 
affairs  altogether,  but  he  re¬ 
commended  that  they  should  be 
involved  very  early  on  critical 
decisions — or  “not  at  all.” 

“To  achieve  the  right  psycho¬ 
logical  approach,”  he  said,  “the 
individual  marketing  man  needs 
to  exclude  completely  his  lay 
consumerism  from  judgment;  to 
be  almost  neurotically  con¬ 
cerned  with  objectivity;  to  put 
an  end  to  advertising  myopia 


due  to  his  own  ego  involvement. 

“He  cannot  allow  pride  in  a 
certain  kind  of  ad  approach;  in 
the  hello  of  a  ‘prestige’  media 
buy;  in  the  popular  reputation 
of  his  agency — to  overcome  his 
judgment  of  the  ad  itself  and 
its  achievement  in  the  context 
of  competition  and  what  it  was 
intended  to  do.” 

Product  ('unflici  Fulic> 

Communication,  according  to 
Samuel  Thurm,  vicepresident  of 
advertising  for  Lever  Brothers, 
is  at  the  root  of  good  or  bad 
agency-client  relationships. 

While  communications  with 
the  consumer  is  usually  clear,  it 
doesn’t  always  hajipen  that  way 
between  agency  and  client, 
Thurm  said. 

A  case  in  point  was  the  4.4 
policy  on  product  conflicts.  He 
complained  there  has  been  very 
little  consultation,  if  any,  with 
the  advertiser  groups  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  policy  in  the  first 
place. 

“It  does  not  probe  into  what 
disadvantage  might  accrue  to 
the  advertiser  as  well  as  the 
agency,”  he  said.  “It  merely 
notes  that  the  trend  restricts 
agency  growth  which  is  in  the 
liest  interest  of  neither  clients 
nor  agencies.” 

(iuvernmeni 

William  J.  Colihan  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Young  & 
Rubicam  and  vicechairman  of 
the  4A  committee  on  govern¬ 
ment  and  public  relations,  said 
he  believes  government  does  not 
understand  the  relationship  of 
the  consumer  to  business  be¬ 
cause  it  is  “self-gulled  into 
thinking  that  the  role  is  adver¬ 
sary  and  because  government 
lacks  proper  input  of  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  situation. 

“The  middle  and  upper-middle 
managements  of  Washington 
lack  the  information  facilities 
and  guidance  that  ev'en  the  lower 
middle  managers  of  our  business 
can  muster  and  deploy,”  he  as¬ 
serted. 

The  rumor  is  that  White 
House  can  get  a  “freebie  ques¬ 
tion  or  two  into  Gallup  or  Har¬ 
ris  or  Quayle  or  Whatever,”  said 
Colihan,  but  that  is  as  far  as  it 
goes.  The  working  theorists  and 
innovators  in  the  regulatory 
agencies,  he  said,  generally 
have  to  rely  on  “God  or  personal 
observation,  instinct  or  Colston 
Warne  or  8  letters  from  the 
Denver  Housewives’  League  or 
w'hat  the  news  item  or  editorial 
in  the  old  home  town  scoop  sheet 
has  to  say  about  the  hundreds 
of  disaffected  consumers  in  the 
congressional  district.” 

Colihan  said  a  Federal  Law, 
which  he  tried  to  get  changed, 
“inhibits  the  accumulation  of 

(Continued  on  page  160) 
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4-A  Elects 
Seaman  As 
Chairman 

White  Si’lphur  Springs 

.41fied  J.  Seaman  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
.4merican  Association  of  .4dver- 
tising  Agencies  at  the  49th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  this  week. 

Seaman,  who  is  president  of 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles,  succeeds  Thomas  B. 
.4dams,  president  of  Campbell- 
Flwald  Company. 

Edward  L.  Bond,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  was  elected  vice- 
chairman  and  Jack  W.  Smock, 
president  of  Smock/Waddell, 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer. 
John  Crichton  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director  of 
the  agency  association. 

Seaman  joined  SSC&B  in  1959 
as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  and  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  agency  later  in  the 
.same  year.  Prior  to  that,  he  was 
with  Compton  Advertising  as 
executive  vicepresident  and  crea¬ 
tive  director,  having  reached 
this  level  through  various 
stages:  copywriter,  copy  super¬ 
visor,  manager  of  the  print  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  and  then 
creative  director  in  charge  of 
all  creative  services. 

He  has  been  a  spokesman  for 
improvement  in  advertising  crea¬ 
tivity,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  increased  selling  effectiveness 
and  improved  consumer  accept¬ 
ance.  He  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  4-A  committee  on  im¬ 
proving  advertising  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  another  committee  for 
improvement  of  content. 

Seaman,  who  believes  business 
executives  should  play  an  active 
role  in  public  business,  is  mayor 
of  the  village  of  Upper  Brook- 
ville  on  New  York’s  Long  Island. 
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UPI  Computer  Center  Prepares  Local  Copy 


United  Press  International 
will  make  available  30  circuits 
in  its  New  York  computer  cen¬ 
ter  in  a  time-sharing  program 
to  process  local  copy  for  client 
newspapers,  the  agency  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

James  F.  Darr,  UPI’s  Director 
of  Communications,  said  core 
capacity  in  its  TTS  computers 
has  been  doubled  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  program,  called  UNI¬ 
TYPE,  after  nine  months  of  on¬ 
line  tests  with  the  Record  of 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  The  Record 
and  the  affiliated  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Morning  Call  have 
signed  long-term  agreements  for 
the  service,  Darr  said. 

Donald  R.  Baker,  assistant 
production  manager  at  the 
Record,  said  the  new  service 
“makes  it  possible  for  a  news¬ 
paper  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
special  purpose  computer  to 
hyphenate  and  justify  locally- 
produced  news  copy,  classifieds 
and  legal  ads  with  no  hardware 
and  only  a  TTS  reader  and  re¬ 
perforator  for  software.” 


“The  on-line  system,”  Baker 
said,  “allows  us  to  send  idiot 
tape  over  a  telegraphic  circuit 
24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  and  get  back  justified  in¬ 
put  for  the  linecaster  with  a 
delay  of  IV2  lines  of  11  pica 
type.  No  other  subscriber  uses 
your  circuit,  and  the  backup, 
programming  and  servicing  are 
UPI’s  responsibility.” 

Baker  said  the  Record  and 
the  Call  are  now  using  two  chan¬ 
nels  into  the  RCA30i  computer. 
“Since  we  installed  the  first  cir¬ 
cuit  on  a  trial  basis  last  May, 
we  have  increased  our  output  of 
perforated  tape,  and  realized  the 
benefits  of  a  shorter  training 
period  for  unjustified  tape 
punchers.  Machine  faults  in  the 
area  of  tight  and  loose  lines  have 
been  eliminated.” 

Darr  said  the  programs  were 
developed  from  the  original 
RCA  Snap-2  system,  modified  by 
two  years  of  changes  made  in 
UPI’s  own  TTS  development. 
“During  the  past  ten  months,” 
he  added,  “we  have  worked  with 


APAWire  Changing 
Over  to  Caps  and  Ic 


The  Associated  Press  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  convert  its 
nationwide  “A”  Wire  to  a  new 
caps  and  lower  case  system, 
effective  with  the  report  for 
morning  papers  of  Monday, 
•May  1. 

A  massive  overnight  change 
will  be  made  on  more  than  600 
receiving  printers  in  newspaper 
offices  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States.  AP  serves  some 
1235  daily  newspapers,  but  not 
all  receive  the  news  directly  on 
the  “A”  Wire. 

The  announcement  of  the  con¬ 
version  said  the  news  report  will 
be  immediately  more  useful — 
and  less  work — on  telegraph 
desks.  And  it  will  be  compatible 
for  modern  methods  of  type 
composition. 

The  project  has  been  under 
study  and  planning  more  than 
a  year. 

Vi'ide  Cauge  Copy 

Editors  will  see  for  the  first 
time  capitalized  news  on  the 
familiar  wide  gauge  printer 
copy — distinctly  different  from 
the  narrower  column-measured 
copy  delivered  by  conventional 
TTS  systems. 

This  copy  eliminates  the  need 
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for  routine  capitalization  on 
member’s  copy  desks.  News  will 
l)e  edited  to  conform  with  the 
AP  Stylebook,  now  a  universal 
standard. 

The  capitalized,  but  unjusti¬ 
fied,  copy  readily  can  be  made 
available  for  automated  type¬ 
setting  in  the  more  than  200 
member  newspapers  equipped 
with  computers  to  provide  justi¬ 
fication  in  any  column  width 
desired. 

The  wire  will  move  at  66 
words  per  minute,  compared  to 
the  present  60-word  rate. 

The  wire  will  retain  the  news 
speed  advantage  of  transmis¬ 
sions  originating  from  many 
points,  rather  than  a  central 
distribution  point  relaying  copy 
from  secondary  wires.  Every 
sending  bureau  will  be  able  to 
break  into  the  wire  at  any  time 
with  a  bulletin  story. 

Extra  efforts  are  being  made 
to  provide  100  or  more  words — 
a  genuinely  publishable  story — 
as  a  bulletin,  replacing  the  old 
pattern  of  a  one-paragraph  bul¬ 
letin  followed  by  an  add.  But  a 
single  paragraph  will  be  sent  as 
a  bulletin  on  paramount  stories 
when  that  is  all  the  Information 
momentarily  available. 
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The  Record  to  produce  all  of  the 
special  newspaper  requirements 
such  as  box  and  hanging  in¬ 
dents,  wrap-arounds,  tabular,  pi- 
fill,  classified  and  other  formats. 
One  of  the  tabular  programs 
permits  casting  of  half-column 
agate  tabular  material  side-by- 
side  on  the  same  line.  The  pro¬ 
gram  can  handle  an  unlimited 
number  of  unit  cut  font  sizes, 
and  tables  can  l)e  produced  to 
handle  non-unit  cut  fonts.  We 
now  have  12  different  column 
measures  in  the  program,  and 
we’ll  continue  adding  to  the 
formats  available.” 

('.lose  to  New  York 

Darr  said  the  new  service 
would  first  be  offered  to  news¬ 
papers  in  the  area  within  100 
miles  of  New  York,  but  “dis¬ 
tance  is  no  longer  such  a  limit¬ 
ing  factor.  With  the  development 
of  UPI’s  new  Sked  4  communi¬ 
cations  system,  the  UNITYPE 
program  becomes  an  economic 
proposition  at  greater  dis¬ 
tances.” 


Extra  efforts  also  are  being 
made  to  minimize  chopping 
stories  into  segments  that  later 
must  be  patched  together.  Word- 
age  slugs  will  help  originating 
bureaus  determine  whether  the 
story  on  the  wire  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  without  unduly  delaying 
a  new  development.  An  imper- 
ceptable  pause  at  the  end  of 
stories  will  clear  the  wire  for  a 
break  signal  from  any  bureau 
with  spontaneous  important 
news. 

Dates  will  l)e  dropped  from 
datelines,  and  -will  appear  in¬ 
stead  at  the  end  of  stories. 

Another  change  will  apply  to 
corrections  and  similar  revisions 
in  the  report.  Where  an  error  in 
the  original  story  on  wire  re¬ 
quires  remedy,  an  entire  para¬ 
graph  will  be  transmitted  as  the 
correction. 

Changes  on  Printers 

Two  minor  changes  that  will 
l)e  evident  on  the  printers: 

The  hyphen  and  the  dash  will 
differ  on  the  monitor  copy,  and 
of  course  w’ill  be  different  in 
tape  reception  at  computerized 
points.  AP  w’riters  will  continue 
to  type  two  hyphens  to  signify 
where  operators  should  transmit 
a  dash,  for  instance  following 
the  logotype. 

Parentheses  will  not  be  visible 
on  the  monitor  copy,  although 
they  will  be  provided  in  the  tape. 
Editors  will  note  a  blank  space 
where  the  parens  should  be,  just 
as  in  TTS  monitor  copy. 

In  preparation  for  this  wire 


Line  input  for  UNITYPE 
channels  follows  UPI’s  “systems 
approach”  for  gearing  output  to 
linecaster  speeds.  Unjustified 
tape  is  fed  into  a  500  operations- 
per-minute  reader  alongside  the 
operator  and  is  returned  to  a 
reperforator  in  the  composing 
room.  With  the  Sked  4  changes, 
speeds  will  be  increased  to  600 
0PM,  to  produce  over  1100  lines 
of  11  pica  type  per  hour  from 
each  channel. 

The  newspaper  operator  types 
in  a  four-unit  parameter  code 
to  instruct  the  computer  which 
type  font,  column  measure  and 
special  instructions  he  will  use 
until  another  parameter  code  is 
transmitted.  Each  story  is  num¬ 
bered,  and  the  computer  auto¬ 
matically  generates  a  visual 
number  in  the  tape  for  identifi¬ 
cation  in  the  composing  room. 
The  sending  transmitter  in  the 
newspaper  office  is  directly  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  computer  and  pro¬ 
vides  storage  to  allow  steady 
output  of  justified  tape  while 
extra  codes  necessary  to  operate 
the  linecaster  are  added. 

Wire  Guild  Ratifies 
Two-Year  UPI  Pact 

Members  of  the  Wire  Service 
Guild  have  ratified  a  two-year 
contract  agreement  with  United 
Press  International,  the  vote 
being  312  to  203. 

The  contract,  retroactive  to 
March  15,  provides  a  minimum 
of  $212  for  top  newsmen  in 
major  cities  during  the  last  six 
months  of  the  agreement. 

Votes  were  counted  on  Mon¬ 
day  (April  17),  the  cutoff  date 
for  the  ballot  among  members. 

change,  a  number  of  AP  pro¬ 
cedures  have  been  revised  and 
streamlined  during  the  past 
several  months. 

Among  these  changes  already 
in  force  in  the  news  report: 

The  date  of  release  has  been 
deleted  from  the  datelines  of 
advance  copy. 

Day  of  the  Week 

The  specification  of  the  day  of 
the  week — instead  of  the  old- 
style  “today,”  “yesterday,”  “to¬ 
morrow” — has  been  instituted  in 
the  AMS  cycle  on  the  A  wire, 
as  it  has  been  used  on  TTS 
wires  for  many  years. 

Present  style  for  identifying 
the  time  element  in  a  story  per¬ 
mits  “today”  only  in  the  PMS 
cycle.  The  announcement  said 
AP  is  considering  using  the  day 
of  the  week  for  uniformity  in 
all  stories.  This  practice  has 
(Continued  on  page  158) 


Labor  Talks 
Open  ANPA 
Convention 

The  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
in  New  York  becomes  the  scene 
next  week  of  another  round  of 
conferences  for  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives.  The  attendance  is  ex- 
|)ected  to  exceed  1200  persons. 
Registration  opens  at  noon  Sun¬ 
day. 

Opening  the  81st  convention 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  will  be  a 
Labor  Relations  Conference 

MONDAY 

where  the  topic,  in  a  morning 
session  for  members  only,  will 
be  “Status  of  Collective  Bar¬ 
gaining  —  Present  and  Future.” 

Miles  P.  Patrone,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  labor  relations  com¬ 
mittee,  will  chair  the  session 
which  starts  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the 
Starlight  Roof,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  Discussion  will  be  led  by 
John  F.  O’Keefe,  secretary,  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation;  Claude  V.  Capers, 
manager.  Labor  Relations  De¬ 
partment,  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association;  Howard 
Looney,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  W'estern  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Bureau;  and 
Bradley  Peck,  manager.  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation.  ANPA’s  general 
Counsel,  A.  B.  Hanson,  will  also 
speak  at  the  meeting. 

The  labor  relations  session  in 
the  afternoon  will  be  open.  The 
progrram  schedule  beginning  at 
2:30  p.m.,  follows: 

Supervisory  Training  Report 
—  Albert  Spendlove,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin; 

Publisher-Union  Standby  Com¬ 
mittee  —  The  Toledo  Report  — 
Frank  S.  McKinney,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager, 
Kansas  City  Star; 

Address  —  James  H.  Samp¬ 
son,  president.  International 
Stereotypers’  and  Electrotypers’ 
Union; 

.\ddress  —  The  Myth  of  Man¬ 
agement  Rights  —  Lee  C.  Shaw, 
attorney,  Chicago. 

Program  highlights  of  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Week  are  featured  in 
succeeding  pages  of  this  Pre- 
Convention  Number  of  E&P. 
The  first  formal  reports  of  con¬ 
vention  proceedings  will  appear 
in  the  traditional  “Bulldog” 
Edition  of  E&P  which  will  be 
distributed  Thursday  morning. 
The  final,  revised  edition  for 
.\pril  29  will  go  to  all  subscrib¬ 
ers. 

J.  Howard  Wood,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  will  deliver 


an  important  industry  message 
in  the  ANPA  President’s  Ad¬ 
dress  on  Wednesday  morning. 

• 

TIME  TABLE 
(All  meetings  at 
Waldorf-Astoria 
unless  otherwise  indicated) 


Noon  to  4:00  p.m. — Registration  for 
ANPA,  Silver  Corridor. 


8:00  a.m. — United  Press  International, 
Breakfast-meeting  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  Grand  Ballroom. 

9:30  a.m. — ANPA  Labor  Relations 
Conference,  Starlight  Roof.  For  mem¬ 
bers  only. 

10:00  a.m. — Associated  Press  mem 
bership.  Serf  Room. 

12:30  p.m. — AP  reception  for  guests. 
Louis  XVI  Suite. 

1 :00  p.m. — AP  luncheon.  Ballroom. 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
speaker. 

2:30  p.m. — Labor  Relations  Confer¬ 
ence,  ANPA.  Starlight  Roof. 


9:00  a.m. — UPl  executives.  UPl  of¬ 
fices. 

9:30  a.m. — ANPA  Round  Tables: 
Under  15,000  circulation,  Louis  XVI 
Suite;  15,000-50,000,  Serf  Room;  over 
50,000,  Astor  Gallery.  All  day. 

9:30  a.m. — This  Week  publishers,  Jan¬ 
sen  Suite. 

10:00  a.m. — AP  board.  AP  office. 
WEDNESDAY 

9:00  a.m. — UPl  executives.  UPl  of¬ 
fices. 

9:30  a.m. — ANPA  general  session. 
Serf  Room. 

10:00  a.m. — AP  board.  AP  offices. 
12:30  p.m. — ANPA  Convention  mem¬ 
bership  luncheon.  Grand  Ballroom. 
1 :00  p.m. — Luncheon  for  former  AP 
directors,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 


9:00  a.m. — UPl  executives.  UPl  of¬ 
fices. 

9:30  a.m. — ANPA  general  session. 
Sert  Room. 

11:00  a.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising 
membership  meeting.  Grand  Ball¬ 
room. 

6:30  p.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising 
dinner.  Grand  Ballroom.  Bob  Hope, 
speaker. 

1 :00  p.m. — Associated  Press  board  of 
directors  luncheon.  AP  headquarters. 

.4BC  Committee 
.\Ieetmg  on  Tuesday 

The  first  meeting  of  the  ABC 
Newspaper  Advisory  Committee 
will  take  place  Tuesday,  April 
25.  The  13-member  committee 
wrill  meet  with  ABC  Newspaper 
Directors  to  exchange  ideas  and 
views  on  ABC  actions. 

The  Newspaper  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  was  established  by  the 
Board  of  the  -Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  at  its  January  20 
meeting  at  the  request  of  its 
Newspaper  Directors. 


ANPA  Lists  42  More 
Small  Daily  Members 


One  indication  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  smaller  newspapers  now 
play  in  the  affairs  of  the  indus¬ 
try  is  evident  in  the  growing 
number  that  join  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  each  year. 

Out  of  the  45  papers  to  be 
elected  to  the  -ANPA  since  the 
1966  convention,  42  were  dailies 
that  sell  under  50,000  copies. 
Breaking  it  down  further,  30  of 
the  new  members  have  circula¬ 
tion  under  15,000,  and  20  under 
10,000  circulation.  Last  year 
73%  of  ANPA’s  membership 
were  papers  w’ith  50,000  and 
under  circulation. 

The  largest  circulation  paper 
to  be  elected  was  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News.  The  smallest  in 
circulation  size  was  the  Portage 
La  Prairie  Graphic  of  Canada 
with  3,095  paid  subscribers. 

It  was  the  6,583-circulation 
Franklin  (Ind.)  Daily  Journal, 
however,  that  got  most  of  the 
attention.  The  four-year-old 
offset  paper,  published  by  Rob¬ 
ert  N.  Brown,  who  also  owns  the 
Columbus  (Ind.)  Republican, 
became  the  1,000th  newspaper 
to  join  the  association.  In  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  occasion,  a 
luncheon  was  held  on  Oct.  10 
in  Franklin  attended  by  J.  How¬ 
ard  Wood,  president  of  the 
-ANPA,  and  other  notables  in  the 
industry. 

-A  breakdown  of  new  member¬ 
ship  reported  in  ANP-A  Bulle¬ 
tins  follows: 

CALIFORNIA 
El  Cajon  Inland  Empire 

Californian  .  S,612 

Ventura  Star-Free  Press .  28,701 

COLORADO 

Boulder  Daily  Camera  .  15,661 

FLORIDA 

Pensacola  News  and  Journal  . .  $7,182 

Ocala  Star-Banner  .  13,225 

Miami  Beach  Sun  .  16,151 

Cocoa  TODAY  .  36,757 

Cocoa  Tribune  .  7,686 

Miami  News  . 119,363 

GEORGIA 

Gainesville  Daily  Times  .  11,26$ 

Dalton  Citizen-News  .  9,475 

INDIANA 

Crawfordsville  Journal  & 

Review  .  10,992 

Franklin  Daily  Journal  .  6,853 

Vincennes  Sun-Commercial  ....  16,946 

ILLINOIS 

Macomb  Journal  .  11,286 

IOWA 

Charles  City  Press  .  4.473 

MICHIGAN 

Utica  Sentinel  .  6.000 

MISSOURI 

Columbia  Tribune  .  13,254 

St.  Charles  Banner-News .  7,650 

NEBRASKA 

Hastings  Tribune  .  16,946 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Laconia  Citizen  .  6,278 

NEW  YORK 

El  Diario-La  Prensa  .  73,995 


OKLAHOMA 

McAlester  News-Capital  . 
OREGON 

Medford  Mail  Tribune  . . . 
Albany  Democrat-Herald 
Coos  Bay  World  . 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Warren  Times-Mirror  & 

Observer  . 

Gettysburg  Times  . 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Huron  Plainsman  . 

Mitchell  Republic  . 

TEXAS 

Athens  Review  . 

McAllen  Valley  Monitor 

VIRGINIA 

Alexandria  Gazette  . 


WASHINGTON 
Moses  Lake  Columbia  Basin 
Herald  . . 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
Morgantown  Dominion-News  .  . 
Morgantown  Post  . 

CANADA 

Grande  Prairie  (Alt.) 

Herald  Tribune  . 

Portage  La  Prairie  (Mani¬ 
toba)  Graphic  . 

Prince  Rupert  (B.C.)  News _ 

Trail  (B.<3.)  Times  . 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  Le  Droit  . 

Owen  Sound  (Ont.)  Sun-Times 
Simcoe  (Ont.)  Reformer . 


SOCIAL  EVENTS 
(By  Invitation) 


4:30  p.m. — Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 
reception  St.  Regis  Hotel  Roof. 
5:00  p.m. — Parade  reception  and 
buffet.  Starlight  Roof,  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


8:30  a.m. — Breakfast.  Connecticut 
Daily  Newspapers  Association,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Room,  Hotel  Barclay. 

5:(X>  p.m. — Consolidated  Paper  Sales 
Ltd.  Reception,  Astor  Gallery,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria. 

5:00  p.m. — The  Wright  Company 
reception  and  buffet,  St.  Regis  Hotel 
RooL 


8:15  a.m. — Family  Weekly  Cham¬ 
pagne  breakfast.  Starlight  Roof. 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

12:15  p.m. — Banshees,  luncheon  and 
show.  Grand  Ballroom,  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

4:00  p.m. — Bache  &  Co.  reception. 
Bache  suite,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

5-7:30  p.m. — Abitibi  Paper  Sales  Re¬ 
ception,  Terrace  Room,  Plaza  Hotel. 
5:00  p.m. — Shannon  &  Cullen,  cock¬ 
tails.  Suite  2000,  Waldorf-Astoria. 
5:00  p.m. — Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.,  reception.  Serf  Room,  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

5:30  p.m. — Newsweek,  cocktails.  Stai- 
light  Ballroom,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

WEDNESDAY 


73  995  P’"’' — Chicago  Tribune  New  York 

News  Syndicate,  Baroque  Suite, 
•>  Kn7  Plaza  Hotel. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  p.  „  . 

Devils  Journal  .  3,507  “•***  notel. 

Dickinson  Press  .  6.222  6:00  p.m.  Bowater's — Plaza  Hotel. 
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Gen.  Westmoreland 
To  Take  Viet  Quiz 


Gen.  William  C.  Westmore¬ 
land,  commander  of  U.S.  forces 
in  Vietnam,  will  pive  Associateil 
Press  members  and  guests  a 
first-hand  report  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam  at  the  annual  AP 
luncheon,  Monday,  April  24. 


MONDAY 


Paul  Miller,  president  of  AP 
and  of  Gannett  Newspapers, 
said  the  general  had  agreed  to 
appear  at  the  invitation  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  news 
cooperative.  He  will  speak  15  to 
20  minutes  and  will  answei' 
questions.  The  questions  will  be 
collected  fi-om  AP  members  at¬ 
tending  their  annual  meeting 
which  precedes  the  luncheon. 

Westmoreland  will  depart  for 
Saigon  shortly  after  the  lunch¬ 
eon. 

The  Annual  Luncheon  of 
■Members  of  the  Associated 
Press  will  be  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  Waldorf  Astoria.  There  will 
be  a  number  of  special  guests 
not  only  from  the  United  States 
but  from  foreign  countries. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
■Associated  Press  will  attract 
about  1,500,  including  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  executives  from  eveiy  state 
and  nearly  every  city. 

Panel  Discussions 

The  Associated  Press  .Annual 
Meeting  of  Members  will  begin 
with  a  10  a.m.  panel  discussion 
on  the  Vietnam  War.  Partici¬ 
pating  will  be  Hugh  A.  Mulli¬ 
gan,  .AP  correspondent  who  has 
just  returned  from  the  battle¬ 
fields;  U.S.  Senator  Charles  H. 
Percy  of  Illinois  and  U.S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Benjamin  M.  McKelway 
of  the  Washington  Star,  former 
.AP  president,  will  preside  at  the 
discussion. 

Paul  Miller,  AP  president  and 
president  of  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  will  preside  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  session.  The  agenda  in¬ 
cludes  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  election  of 
six  directors  to  fill  expiring 
terms. 

AP  General  Manager  Wes 
Gallagher  also  will  address  re¬ 
marks  to  the  members. 

.A  display  of  communications 
equipment,  including  the  AP 
Offsetter,  which  provides  printed 
copies  of  news  stories  ready  for 
pasteup  by  papers  using  the 

editor  8c  publisher 


General  Westmoreland  received 
his  fourth  star  June  20,  1964, 
when  he  took  over  command  of 
all  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  from 
Gen.  Paul  D.  Harkins. 

Westmoreland  was  born  in 
Saxon,  S.C.  where  his  father 
was  a  textile  plant  manager. 
He  attended  The  Citadel  and 
Charleston  Military  College  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  U.S.  Military’ 
■Academy  at  West  Point,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1936. 

During  World  War  II,  he 
fought  through  the  campaigns 


of  Tunis,  Sicily,  Normandy, 
Northern  France,  The  Rhine¬ 
land,  Ardennes  and  Central 
Europe,  and  was  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  which  he  now 
wears  with  two  oak  leaf  clus¬ 
ters.  His  other  decorations  in¬ 
clude  the  Bronze  Star,  Air 
Medal  and  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor. 

He  commanded  the  187th  Air¬ 
borne  Regimental  Combat  Team 
in  three  campaigns  of  the  Kor¬ 
ean  War. 


IMTED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 

Thomason  Reports 
Gain  of  213  Clients 


General  Westmoreland 

offset  printing  process  will  Iw 
shown  at  the  meeting. 

Nominalion.s  for  Board 

The  AP  members  will  vote 
for  six  directors.  Twelve  nomi¬ 
nations  have  been  posted.  One 
of  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  is 
created  by  the  desire  of  Benja¬ 
min  M.  McKelway,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Sunday  Star,  to  retire 
from  the  board.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  AP. 

The  nominees  are: 

Richard  H.  Amberg  St.  Louis 
aiobe  Democrat. 

D.  Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond 
Sews  Leader  and  Times-Dis- 
patch. 

William  Dwight,  Holyoke 
Transcript  -  Telegram.  Incum- 
l)ent. 

J.  W.  Gallivan,  Salt  Lake  City 
T  ribune. 

Richard  L.  Jones  Jr.,  Ttdsa 
T ribune.  Incumbent. 

Loring  C.  Merwin,  Blooming¬ 
ton  Daily  Pantagraph. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  Phoenix 
Cazette.  Incumbent. 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  Greenville  Daily 
Piedmont. 

Stanley  H.  Stauffer,  Topeka 
Daily  Capital. 

Thomas  Vail,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Nominees  for  the  directorship 
from  cities  of  less  than  50,000 
population  are: 

Fred  A.  Seaton,  Hastings 
Daily  Tribune.  Incumbent. 

Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  Laiv- 
rence  Journal-World. 

■A  Soldier’s  Soldier 

Described  as  “a  soldier’s  sol¬ 
dier,”  the  6-foot,  180-pound 

for  April  22,  1967 


The  opening  event  of  Publish¬ 
ers  Week  on  Monday  morning 
(April  24)  will  be  the  annual 
breakfast  meeting  of  United 
Press  International  for  editors 
and  publishers. 

Representatives  of  UPI  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers  will  join 
with  UPI  executives  and  guests 
at  the  informal  gathering  at  8 
a.m.  in  the  Ballroom  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria. 

Guests  will  be  welcomed  by 
Mims  Thomason,  president,  and 
other  officers  of  UPI. 

Merriman  Smith,  UPI’s  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize-winning  White  House 
reporter,  and  Donald  G.  Brydon, 
UPI  general  manager  for  Asia, 
will  address  the  meeting.  Bry¬ 
don  is  flying  from  Tokyo  to  re¬ 
port  on  Southeast  Asia  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  Vietnam  in  particular. 

Thomason’s  Report 

United  Press  International  is 
reporting  the  world  news  for 
more  readers  and  listeners  than 
ever  before,  Mims  Thomason, 
president  and  general  manager, 
who  is  beginning  his  sixth  year 
as  executive  head  of  the  news 
agency,  declared  in  his  annual 
report. 

“UPI  enters  its  61st  year 
serving  6,480  subscribers  world¬ 
wide,  a  net  gain  of  213  in  the 
past  12  months,”  he  said.  “In 
the  U.S.,  we  now  serve  1,180 
newspapers,  a  net  gain  of  23 
over  a  year  ago. 

“In  the  broadcast  field,  UPI 
serves  3,078  domestic  subscrib¬ 
ers,  a  net  gain  of  96  in  the  past 
year.” 

Not  included  in  these  figures 
but  evidence  of  the  company’s 
expansion,  Thomason  said,  was 
the  fact  that  the  UPI  Audio 
service  now  serves  320  broadcast 
stations  with  its  seven-day, 
around-the-clock  service.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  these  audio  sub¬ 
scribers  also  receive  a  basic 
UPI  newswire  and  thus  have 


already  been  listed  in  the  client 
loster. 

Thomason  reported  that  the 
cost  of  operating  UPI  during 
1966  totaled  $47,640,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $1,600,000  over  the 
previous  year.  He  said  this  did 
not  include  the  multi-million 
dollar  operation  of  UPI  News- 
film  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  serving 
television  stations. 

Thomason  declared  that  UPI’s 
achievements  were  a  symbol  of 
“the  growing  desire  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  broadcasters  every¬ 
where  to  present  improved  cov- 


MONDAY 


erage  of  the  news  and  the  news 
behind  the  news.” 

“In  the  complex  era  in  which 
we  live  —  amid  conflict,  contro¬ 
versy  and  confusion  —  interpre¬ 
tive  background  and  authorita¬ 
tive  news  features  that  high¬ 
light  the  meaning  of  the  news 
are  of  increasing  importance,” 
he  said.  “So  is  the  type  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  investigative  report¬ 
ing  that  sheds  light  on  condi¬ 
tions  and  facts  of  national,  in¬ 
ternational  or  local  concern. 

“Over  the  past  several  years 
there  has  been  a  progressive  ex¬ 
pansion  of  this  type  of  mater¬ 
ial  so  that  it  now  represents 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
UPI  news  report.” 

The  UPI  president  said  the 
challenge  of  covering  the  news 
clearly  and  intelligently  never 
was  greater. 

Thomason  noted  that  the  tur¬ 
moil  in  Communist  China  is  one 
of  the  top  news  stories  of  the 
decade,  but  UPI  is  still  blocked 
in  its  efforts  to  obtain  visas  for 
its  newsmen  and  photographers 
to  enter  the  area. 

Thomason  reported  further 
piogress  in  implementing  the 
(Continued  on  page  158) 
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ANPA  Award  Salutes 
El  Sur  of  Concepcion 


Kl  Sur  of  Concepcion,  Chile, 
a  daily  newspaper  \nth  an  84- 
year  history  of  consistently  en¬ 
couraging  conununity  growth 
and  reform,  won  the  1967  World 
I’ress  Achievement  Award  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Foundation. 
Announcement  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  selection  was  made  b.\ 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bidletiu 
and  president  of  the  ANPA 
Foundation. 


WEDNESD.4Y 


El  Sur  (which  means  The 
South),  with  36,000  daily  circu¬ 
lation,  is  one  of  Chile’s  major 
newspapers  and  is  the  leading 
newspaper  in  Concepcion,  a  city 
of  170,000  and  second  in  popula¬ 
tion  only  to  the  capital  city  of 
Santiago. 

Aurelio  Lamas  Ibieta,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  El  Sur  and  the  grand¬ 
son  of  one  of  its  original  found¬ 
ers,  will  accept  a  gold  medallion 
on  behalf  of  his  newspaper  at 
the  ANPA  convention  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  26,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  Following  the 
presentation  Mr.  Lamas  and  his 
wife  will  tour  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  guests  of  the 
ANPA  Foundation  to  confer 
with  American  and  Canadian 
newspapermen,  study  printing 
methods,  and  speak  to  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  communica¬ 
tions  and  national  development. 

Politically  Independent 

Founded  in  1882  as  a  political 
organ  in  opposition  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  newspaper  ivas 
temporarily  closed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1891  Chilean  revolution.  It  was 
converted  to  a  non-political,  gen¬ 
eral  interest  newspaper  early  in 
this  century  and  has  continued 
to  remain  independent  of  parti¬ 
cular  parties  while  taking 
strong  stands  on  major  issues. 

El  Sur’s  major  contributions 
have  been  outside  the  realm  of 
political  issues,  however.  As  the 
region  has  experienced  rapid 
population  growth,  the  newspa- 
l)er  has  been  a  persistent  advo¬ 
cate  of  industrial  development 
and  regional  facilities  to  meet 
the  growth.  Among  the  projects 
that  received  strong  impetus  — 
and  in  some  cases  originated  — 
on  its  pages  have  been  new 
i-oads,  sewage  systems,  urban 
renewal  and  public  housing 
projects,  airports  and  a  major 


Home  of  El  Sur  in  Concepcion,  Chile. 


Aurelio  Lamas  Ibieta 


survey  that  culminated  in  the 
harnessing  of  the  Bio-Bio  River. 
It  has  also  supported  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Geo-Economic  Unit, 
which  has  been  responsible  for 
attracting  new  industry  to  the 
ai-ea. 

El  Sur  has  overcome  a  num¬ 
ber  of  physical  disasters  in 
achieving  a  record  of  contin¬ 
uous  publication  since  its  forced 
closing  in  1891.  When  its  plant 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1889 
it  temporarily  farmed  out  its 
printing  to  a  commercial  print 
shop  without  missing  an  issue 
until  publication  could  be  re¬ 
sumed  in  a  new  plant  a  month 
later. 

In  Quakes  and  Storms 

In  1960  an  earthquake  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  Concepcion  area 
killed  5,000  people  and  destroyed 
13  provinces.  In  the  near  panic 
that  ensued  El  Sur  was  still 
able  to  resume  publication  amid 
the  debris  only  nine  hours  after 
its  usual  press  time.  The  picture 
of  the  disaster  which  the  news¬ 
paper  brought  to  its  readers, 
and  its  service  in  helping  to 
allay  fears,  won  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association’s  Mer- 
genthaler  Award  in  1961. 

Again  in  1965  the  new'spaper 
distinguished  itself  for  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  unprecedented  win¬ 
ter  storm  and  floods  in  Chile. 

El  Sur  has  also  made  major 
contributions  to  raising  the 
standards  of  Chilean  journal¬ 
ism  both  through  its  support  of 
journalism  schools  and  through 
its  educational  requirements 
and  programs  for  its  own  staff. 
In  addition  to  local,  national 
and  regional  news,  the  news¬ 
paper  provides  international 
coverage  through  United  States 


and  European  wire  seiwices. 

El  Sur  is  the  third  winner  of 
the  ANPA  Award,  following 
Yeni  Adana,  a  small  Turkish 
l)rovincial  newspaper,  in  1965 
and  the  Rand  Daily  Mail  of  Jo¬ 
hannesburg,  South  Africa,  a 
metropolitan  newspaper,  in 
1966.  Its  selection  was  made  by 
the  ANPA  Foundation  Board  of 
Trustees  based  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  an  Advisory  Board 
composed  of  representativ^es  of 
leading  organizations  in  inter¬ 
national  journalism. 

Eligibility  for  the  Award  is 
open,  through  nomination,  to 
any  newspaper  published  outside 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  World  Press  Achievement 
Award  is  intended  to  recognize 
and  encourage  those  newspa¬ 
pers  which  have  made  substan¬ 
tial  contributions  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  communities  des¬ 
pite  obstacles  which  do  not 
normally  face  publishers  in  the 
United  States. 

Organizations  represented  on 
the  Advisory  Board  are: 

American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors. 

Associated  Press. 

Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors. 

Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism. 

Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

International  Association  for 
Mass  Communication  Research. 

International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers. 

International  Press  Institute. 

Overseas  Press  Club. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

United  Press  International. 


Auto  Makers 
To  Receive 
Ad  Trophies 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
Annual  Recognition  Award  for 
1967  will  be  presented  to  the 
four  major  manufacturers  of  the 
automobile  industry,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Jack  Kauffman, 
president  of  the  Bureau. 


THURSDAY 


e  those  newspa-  award,  to  be  presented  to 

ive  made  substan-  American  Motors,  Chrysler  Cor- 
ms  to  the  devebp-  poration.  Ford  Motor  Company 
con^unities  des-  General  Motors  Corporation. 
!  which  do  not  jg  exact  replica  of  the  sterling 
publishers  in  the  silver  pen-and-ink  stand  used  at 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
IS  represented  on  Independence  in  1776. 

Board  are:  jj.  jjg  presented  at  the 

ewspaper  Publish-  formal  dinner  of  the  bureau  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Thurs- 
ociety  of  Newspa-  {,y  Bureau  Board  Chairman 
William  Dwight.  Receiving  the 
E^ess.  silver  inkstands  will  be:  Roy  D. 

Press  Managing  Chapin,  chairman  of  American 
,  .  .  Motors;  Arjay  Miller,  president 

for  Education  in  of  Ford  Motor  Co.;  Virgil  E. 
_  ..  Boyd,  president  of  Chrysler 

Daily  ^  Newspaper  Corp.;  and  James  M.  Roche, 
sociation.  president  of  General  Motors. 

PUBLISHER.  “The  Bureau’s  Annual  Recog- 
can  Press  Asso-  nition  Award  is  a  means  for  the 
newspaper  business  to  pay  a 
1  Association  for  well-deserved  tribute  to  adver- 
ication  Re^arch.  tisers  who  use  the  ink  and  space 
1  Federation  of  that  the  newspapers  provide  in 
iblishers.  an  unusually  meritorious  way,” 

1  Press  Institute.  Kauffman  said.  “Such  advertis- 
ess  (Dlub.  ers  are  quickly  recognized,  not 

^  .  only  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis- 

6  International.  ing,  but  also  by  their  competi- 
tors,  who  are  often  quick  to 
emulate  their  creative  techniques 
ADDRESSES  and  advertising  strategy.  Thus 

of  ANPA  visitors  while*  such  advertisers  become  trend- 
in  New  York  will  be  setters,  who  are  raising  the 
found  on  Page  129  standard  of  advertising  commu- 

_  nication  in  newspapers.” 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  22,  1967 


Mayors  to  Interview 
Publishers  on  Panel 


The  1967  Annual  Convention 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  will 
again  feature  the  popular 
“Press  Conference  in  Reverse” 
in  which  two  public  figures  in¬ 
terview  a  panel  of  four  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors. 

WEDNESDAY 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  of 
New  York  City  and  Mayor  Sam 
Yorty  of  Los  Angeles  will  be 
the  interviewers  on  Wednesday 
morning,  April  26,  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel. 

The  publisher-editor  panel 
will  include  Bill  D.  Moyers, 
Garden  City  (N.Y.)  Newsday; 
Jack  Tarver,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution;  David 
Brickman,  Malden  (Mass.) 
News,  and  Francis  L.  Dale,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer. 

Moderator  will  be  J.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Curtis,  Director  of  the 
.\merican  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

The  1967  “Press  Conference 
in  Reverse”  completes  a  cycle  in 
which  panels  of  publishers  and 
editors  were  interviewed  by 
Federal,  state  and  local  officials. 
Interviewers  at  the  first  such 
conference  in  1965  were  U.S. 
Senators  Paul  Douglas  (Illi¬ 
nois)  and  Peter  Dominick  (Col¬ 
orado).  The  1966  interviewers 
were  Governor  Nelson  Rocke¬ 
feller  of  New  York  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown 
of  California. 

The  two  mayors  participating 
in  the  1967  conference  are  con¬ 
troversial,  aggressive  and  pop¬ 
ular.  Both  have  succeeded  in 
winning  support  from  many 
members  of  their  opposition  po¬ 
litical  party  while  drawing  criti¬ 
cism  from  some  elements  within 
their  own  parties. 


Jerrold  To  Provide 
Magic  tvith  CATV 

Jerrold  Electronics  Corp.,  of 
Philadelphia,  will  maintain  a 
hospitality  suite  at  the  Waldorf 
during  the  ANPA  Convention. 
Don  Allen,  magician,  will  pro¬ 
vide  entertainment. 

Executives  from  Jerrold,  head¬ 
ed  by  Robert  H.  Beisswenger, 
president  of  the  Jerrold  Corpo¬ 
ration,  will  be  on  hand  to  ac¬ 
quaint  publishers  with  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  CATV  (Community 
.\nteana  Television)  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  publishers. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Mayor  Yorty 

Publishers  Invited 
To  View  Equipment 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  a  special 
prog^ram  to  be  presented  at 
their  Manhattan  Showroom 
(300  East  42d  Street)  during 
the  week  of  April  24.  The  pres¬ 
entation  will  include  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  Mergenthaler  equip¬ 
ment. 

Among  the  machines  to  be 
demonstrated  will  be  a  new  sin¬ 
gle-magazine  Elektron  Meteor. 

New  Photon  photocomposing 
equipment  will  be  on  display  in 
the  ANPA  Exhibit  Gallery  in 
the  Jade  Room  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria,  each  day  from  10  a.m. 
until  8  p.m. 

United  Press  International 
w’ill  have  an  exhibit  in  the  Jade 
Room  to  demonstrate  the  Uni¬ 
setter,  used  to  convert  TTS  sig¬ 
nals  to  Friden  code  to  operate 
a  Justowriter  for  paste-up  copy. 

UPI  will  also  show  its  Uni¬ 
type  system  of  time-sharing 
computer  channels  for  typeset¬ 
ting  hyphenation  and  justifica¬ 
tion. 

for  April  22,  1967 


Montgomery  Curfis 

NEA  To  Show  ANPA 
Stone  Lithography 

The  old  and  original  art  of 
stone  lithography  will  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  during  ANPA  week 
in  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  suite  at  the  Waldorf. 
Newspaper  publishers  interested 
in  art  and  printing  are  invited 
to  watch  the  presentation.  The 
oil  and  water  technique  used  in 
stone  lithography  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  modem  offset  printing. 

The  demonstration  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Pratt  Center 
for  Contemporary  Printmaking, 
an  extension  of  the  Pratt  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Art.  A  master  printer 
from  the  Center,  using  a  litho¬ 
graph  press  more  than  100  years 
old,  will  make  actual  prints 
from  art  especially  prepared  by 
NEA’s  chief  editorial  cartoonist, 
Bill  Crawford,  and  Howie 
Schneider,  creator  of  the  daily 
and  Sunday  comic  strip,  “Eek 
&  Meek.” 

A  mounted  photographic  dis¬ 
play  will  show  the  steps  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  the  stone  for 
printing.  On  hand  also  will  be 
finished  prints  showing  the  wide 
range  and  techniques  of  the 
craft. 

• 

West  Point  Visit 

An  invitation  to  visit  West 
Point  for  a  special  program  on 
Friday,  April  28,  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  publishers  and  their 
associates.  Those  wishing  to  go 
should  contact  Lt.  Col.  R.  E. 
Kren,  information  officer,  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  West  Point, 
N.  Y.  (914-938-2710). 


David  Brickman 


Bill  D.  Moyers 


Francis  L.  Dale 
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ANPA  SPEAKER 

Police  Chief  Gets 
Press  Cooperation 

Hy  Geralfl  B.  Healev 


Chicago 

When  Police  Superintendent 
O.  W.  Wilson  first  became  Chi¬ 
cago’s  top  cop  one  of  his  fears 
was  that  the  city’s  newspapers 
might  make  it  difficult  for  him  to 
accomplish  his  objectives. 

Wilson  needn’t  have  fretted. 
The  Chicago  press  ’.vas  most  co¬ 
operative  with  the  superintend¬ 
ent’s  programs  and  now,  in  his 
seventh  year  as  boss  of  the  city’s 
13,000-man  police  force,  he  re¬ 
tains  the  respect  of  Chicago 
editors  and  the  reporters  who 
see  him  at  least  once  a  week.  He 
will  address  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion  on  Wednesday  morning  on 
“Fair  Trial — Whose  Responsi¬ 
bility?” 


WEDNESDAY 


Wilson  frequently  jokes  with 
police  reporters,  especially  when 
he  thinks  they  are  throwing  him 
a  curve  or  are  trying  to  l»e 
funny  with  a  question.  But  the 
humor  is  dry,  sometimes 
scholarly  in  the  suave  manner 
of  the  former  college  professor 
and  army  colonel. 

Once  he  was  asked  how  the 
dogs  of  the  newly-formed  canine 
corps  were  taking  to  their  jobs. 
His  answer:  “You’ll  have  to  ask 
the  canines.” 

Another  time  he  was  asked 
if  the  dogs  had  been  chosen  for 
a  demonstration.  His  rejoinder 
was:  “No,  the  dogs  are  taking 
a  vote  among  themselves  to  see 
who  will  star.” 

Remembers  Faces 

W'ilson’s  ability  to  remember 
faces  and  his  presence  of  mind 
in  difficult  situations  never 
ceases  to  surprise  his  audiences, 
which  consist  chiefly  of  reporters 
at  press  conferences  or  police¬ 
men  called  into  his  office  for 
instructions. 

His  public  relations  officer, 
Mel  Mawrence,  a  former  army 
major,  describes  his  l)oss  as  a 
sophisticated  stylist  with  a  re¬ 
markable  ability  for  absorbing 
detail  and  remembering  details 
of  records  he  reads  hurriedly. 

“You  could  say  that  he  has 
almost  total  recall,”  said  Mawr¬ 
ence. 

The  veterans  from  the  news¬ 
papers,  Walter  Spirko  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Timea,  Patricia 
Leeds  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Buddy  Lewis  of  the  Chicago 


Ihiiljf  Xewa  and  Haiold  Tucker 
of  Chicago’^  American  regard 
the  superintendent  highly,  like 
his  sharp  mind  and  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  he  conducts 
himself  and  the  department. 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  has 
given  Wilson  complete  charge 
and,  while  he  confers  with  him 
frequently,  never  interferes  with 
Wilson’s  oiders. 

Remarking  about  the  coopera¬ 
tion  he  has  received  from  the 
press,  Wilson  said  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  newspapers  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
carry  out  the  job  he  set  for  him¬ 
self  in  reorganizing  and  oper¬ 
ating  the  department. 

Took  Job  In  1960 

Wilson  came  to  Chicago  in 
1960  to  head  a  committee  to 
select  a  new  police  superintend¬ 
ent  to  clean  up  a  scandalous 
mess.  It  had  been  discovered 
that  several  policemen  had  lieen 
using  off  hours  to  plot  and  com¬ 
mit  burglaries. 

For  a  month  the  Wilson¬ 
headed  committee  talked  with 
some  of  the  country’s  liest  police 
officers  and  lawmen.  Finally,  the 
committee  members  told  him  he 
was  the  best  qualified  man  they 
had  talked  with  and  asked  him 
to  take  the  job. 

When  Mayor  Daley  guaran¬ 
teed  him  complete  authority 
Wilson  took  the  $30,000-a-year 
post. 

Of  the  battle  against  crime 
and  the  bad  apples  on  the  force, 
Wilson  says: 

“We’ve  hardly  scratched  the 
surface  in  fighting  organized 
crime.”  As  for  crooked  police¬ 
men,  they  still  crawl  out  of  the 
woodwork  at  times,  but  not  at 
the  alarming  rate  of  seven  years 
ago.  In  Wilson’s  words: 

“We  have  made  it  a  lot  more 
difficult  for  them  to  be  crooked.” 

Day  .Starts  Early 

His  day  starts  at  7:45  a.m. 
when  his  chauffeur  picks  him  up 
at  home  and  takes  him  to  the 
office.  He  drops  his  daughter, 
Patricia,  13,  off  at  school  en- 
route.  Finished  for  the  day,  he 
listens  to  radio  music  at  night, 
sometimes  to  his  daughter’s 
piano  playing,  and  reads.  He 
likes  long  walks  along  the  lake 
front  near  his  apartment  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  city’s  north  side. 

In  1919  while  attending  the 


University  of  California — he’s 
66  now — he  joined  the  City  of 
Berkeley  police  department 
which  had  advertised  for  part- 
time  college  men. 

After  seven  years  on  the  force 
and  getting  his  bachelor  of  arts 
degi-ee  he  was  recommended  to 
become  chief  of  the  Wichita, 
Kans.,  police  force,  then  shot 
through  with  corruption. 

The  department  was  clean 
again  in  five  years.  In  1939  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  job  for 
refusing  to  cut  his  budget 
amidst  a  depression.  He  returned 
to  the  University  of  California 
to  run  a  police  school  as  profes¬ 
sor  of  criminology.  Later  he  was 
dean  of  the  school  of  criminol- 
opy- 

He  was  commissioned  a  colonel 
by  the  army  when  the  U.S. 
entered  World  War  II  and 
placed  in  charge  of  public  safety 
in  the  occupied  areas  of  Europe. 
He  stayed  on  in  Germany  after 
the  war  as  a  civilian,  heading 
all  public  safety  matters  for  the 
U.S.  military  government,  then 
returned  to  the  University  of 
California. 

One  of  his  students  is  his  wife, 
Ruth,  who  was  taking  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  criminology  so 
she  could  become  a  jirobation 
specialist. 

Beorgunized  Coiiiniiinicalions 

Wilson  has  completely  re- 
oi  ganized  the  department’s  com¬ 
munications  system  at  a  cost  of 
$2,i)00,000,  said  to  lie  one  of  the 
world’s  finest. 

-Morale  has  improved  since  he 
has  been  chief.  Promotions  have 
lieen  accelerated. 

Crime  has  decreased  or  at 
least  hasn’t  got  worse  during  the 
Wilson  years  in  Chicago,  which 
is  a  remarkable  record  consider¬ 
ing  the  city’s  steady  growth. 

Perhaps  Wilson’s  most  famou.s 
remark — at  least  it  was  made 
during  one  of  Chicago’s  massive 
hunts  for  a  criminal  was  when 
he  said  of  Richard  Speck,  ar¬ 
rested  for  the  murder  of  eight 
nurses  in  their  home  on  Chi¬ 
cago’s  south  side:  “In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  this  is  the  murderer.” 

His  critics  jumped  on  him  for 
that,  but  he  stuck  with  his  con¬ 
victions.  (A  jury  in  Peoria 
found  Speck  guilty  last  week.) 

Public  Is  .4patlielic 

Of  gang  killings  towards 
which  the  public  attitude  has 
l>een  one  of  complete  apathy, 
Wilson  says: 

“Gang  killings  have  come  to 
l»e  shruggingly  accepted  as  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  life  in  a 
big  city.” 

Since  1919  there  have  been 
1,002  gangland  type  killings  in 
the  Chicago  area.  Only  two  have 
lieen  solved.  Five  policemen  have 
lost  their  lives  in  the  line  of 


O.  W.  Wilson 


duty  in  three  years. 

\Vilson  gets  a  charge  out  of 
an  incident  that  occurred  re¬ 
cently.  Las  Vegas  police  wrote 
him  for  details  of  his  Crime 
Stop  program. 

Perhaps  the  nature  of  the 
man  is  best  portrayed  by  a  “com¬ 
ment  for  the  day”  plaque  in 
police  headquarters  which  i.^; 
changed  frequently. 

While  not  necessarily  written 
or  suggested  by  Wilson,  they 
sometimes  mirror  his  personal¬ 
ity.  The  latest  one  reads: 

“There  is  no  substitute  for 
truth  and  fact.” 

Could  be  a  subtle  message  for 
reporters. 

• 

Backman  to  Talk 
About  Advertising 

Dr.  Jules  Backman,  economist, 
author  and  educator,  will  address 
a  General  Session  of  the  ANPA 
Convention  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing.  He  will  discuss  his  .study 
of  advertising’s  role  in  competi- 


WEDNESDAY 


tion,  scheduled  for  publication 
in  mid-April  by  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers.  (E&P, 
April  1). 

Dr.  Backman  is  research  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics  at  New  York 
University  where  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  since 
1938.  Previously  he  wrote  edi¬ 
torials  in  the  New  York  TimeK. 
He  is  an  authority  on  prices, 
labor  problems,  industry  eco¬ 
nomics  and  anti-trust  problems. 
• 

Dr.  Backman  is  expected  to 
discuss  certain  aspects  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  compels  Procter  &  Gamble 
Co.  to  dispose  of  Clorox  because 
of  a  violation  of  antitrust  laws. 
This  case  has  a  bearing  on  the 
use  of  advertising  advantages 
to  obtain  a  marketing  monop¬ 
oly. 
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asnk  president 


7  Believe  in  Giving  a  Man  a  Job  to  Do . . . 

(and  then  I  get  out  of  the  way’) 


Ity  Ted  Holmber" 

Michael  Joseph  Opden  is  a 
renaissance  man  with  big  feet. 

It  can  be  a  good  combination 
in.  an  eilitor.  The  need  for  a 
wide  range  of  interests  is  an  ob¬ 
vious  one,  of  course,  and  big 
feet  can  be  almost  as  u.seful. 
You  <lon’t  blow  over  easy  in  a 
gale,  for  one  thing. 

.Mike  Ogden  is  not  one  to  be 
blown  over,  no  matter  how  high 
the  gale  and  in  spite  of  his 
more  than  six  feet  of  height. 
He’s  a  big  man  with  a  love  of 
the  good  things  in  life,  from 
food  and  drink  to  the  brand  new 
led  I’orsche  he  tools  around 
Rhode  Island. 

‘One  of  lire  IJoys’ 

“One  of  the  boys,”  recalls 
Davirl  Patte.n,  retiretl  managing 
editor  of  the  Journal-Bulletin. 
“He  was  popular  from  the  first 
day  he  worked  here.” 

.And  yet  there  is  something 
apart,  something  no  one  quite 
touches,  the  ability  to  be  out  of 
reach,  to  suddenly  withdraw, 
that  may  also  be  a  large  part 
of  the  successful  formula  that 
is  Mike  Ogden,  executive  editor 
of  the  Providence  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin  and  the  new  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

There  is  that — the  detach- 


Mlchael  J.  Ogden 

Executive  Editor  of  the  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


THE  REPORTER  must  have  curi¬ 
osity,  imagination,  a  sense  of  serv¬ 
ice,  a  never-ceasing  determina¬ 
tion  to  know  the  answers,  a  rest¬ 
less  dissatisfaction  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  events  and  a  strong  in¬ 
clination  always  to  dig  beneath 
that  surface.  If  he  can  spell,  good. 
If  he  can  write,  better.  If  he  can 
think  and  probe  and  place  himself 
in  the  reader's  position,  best  of 
all. 

FOR  THE  EDITOR,  the  ability  to 
get  in  and  from  his  staff  all  the 
qualities  I  have  outlined  for  the 
reporter  and  to  have  these  quali¬ 
ties  himself  honed  to  a  fine  de¬ 
gree.  It  would  be  good  if  he  is  a 
capable  administrator  who  can 
deal  with  the  great  range  of  per¬ 
sonalities  making  up  a  news  staff 
and  bring  out  the  best  in  all  of 
them. 

The  editor  ought  to  know  what 
a  newspaper  should  be — the  mirror 
to  the  city,  state  and  world  around 
us — and  have  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  displaying  that  mirror. 
He  should  have,  too,  an  under¬ 
standing  that  what  is  wanted  is 
more  than  a  simple  reflection  in 
the  mirror;  also  required  are 
thoughtful  comment  and  thorough 
interpretation  and  background  of 
the  news. 


nient — and  there  is  the  enor¬ 
mous  ability  to  delegate  duties 
and  responsibilities.  Mike  Og¬ 
den  is  a  master  of  the  art. 

“I  believe  in  giving  a  man 
a  job  to  do  and  then  getting 
out  of  the  way,”  is  how  he  puts 
it.  He’s  been  saying  it  as  long 
as  anyone  can  remember  but 
one  need  not  take  everything  he 
.says  too  literally.  For  he  finds 
time  to  check,  to  doublecheck 
and  to  check  again  just  when 
you  imagined  he  had  lost  in¬ 
terest.  He  gets  out  of  the  way, 
all  right,  but  that  doesn’t  mean 
he  isn’t  watching. 

In  a  Class  Cage 

Mostly  though,  Mike  Ogden 
remains  deliberately  removed 
from  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  the  Journal-Bulletin.  You 
may  see  him  in  his  glass  cage 
at  the  end  of  the  third-floor 
news  room  with  his  feet  on  his 
desk  and  his  tie  askew  reading 
newspapers,  magazines,  pamph¬ 
lets  but  suddenly  pouncing  upon 
a  story  or  situation  that  re¬ 
quires  attention. 

There  was  the  day,  for  in- 


.stance,  of  the  Kennedy  assassin- 
atio.n.  Suddenly  Ogden  was  at 
the  center  of  the  news  room 
storm,  directing,  changing  pag¬ 
es,  giving  out  assignments, 
functioning  so  perfectly  at  a 
critical  time  that  one  had  to  be 
aware  that  he  knew  exactly  the 
machinery  he  had  at  his  com¬ 
mand. 

For  Mike  Ogden’s  enormous 
administrative  talent — one  he 
hides  so  well  that  it  appears  as 
natural  and  as  unplanned  as  Joe 
OiMaggio  covering  center  field 
— is  the  ability  to  delegate  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Not  in  a  strict 
chain  of  command  situation  but 
lather  in  a  loose  federation  that 
enables  him  to  make  great  use 
of  the  talents  of  those  around 
him.  It’s  a  lot  harder  than  it 
looks  but  he  manages  with  the 
occasional  soothing  word,  the 
roar  of  laughter  and  the  crack¬ 
ing  of  heads  when  that  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

His  whip  is  not  the  shout  but 
the  caustic  note  or  the  remark 
dropped  so  easily  that  you  do 
not  realize  your  head  has  been 
lopped  off  until  you  try  to  turn 


it.  Ogden  watchers  of  some 
years  maintain  that  they  can 
tell  just  how  angry  he  is  by 
the  quality  of  his  grin. 

Good  Dancer  and  Reporter 

It  is  a  grin  that  can  also 
be  utterly  disarming.  Mike  Og¬ 
den  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
newspapermen  in  captivity,  bon 
vivant,  sports  spectator,  movie¬ 
goer,  good  dancer — my  wife 
tells  me — and  able  to  do  just 
about  anything  w’ell  but  hit  that 
little  white  object  called  a  golf 
ball. 

Perhaps  the  tipoff  on  his  later 
athletic  failings  were  indicated 
when  he  first  arrived  in  Rhode 
Island  from  his  native  New 
York  City,  where  he  had  at¬ 
tended  Fordham,  City  College 
and  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
as  w’ell  as  serving  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Am¬ 
erican  and  the  New  York  City 
News  Association. 

The  time  was  1935  and  Og¬ 
den  had  hardly  been  out  of  the 
big  city  before. 

Faced  with  his  first  experi¬ 


ence  in  fishing,  so  the  story 
goes,  he  was  told  to  throw  his 
line  overboard.  He  did  so — that 
and  the  rod  and  reel.  Fishing 
has  not  been  a  favorite  activity 
since.  Tennis  \vas,  for  a  while, 
however,  and  Ogden  is  reputed 
to  have  the  best  serve  of  any 
golfer  in  Rhode  Island  though 
his  driving  and  putting  may 
leave  something  to  be  desired. 

Oean  Desk  Man 

Idiocyncracies  abound  in 
the  Ogden  makeup,  as  might  be 
expected  in  any  editor  worthy 
of  the  name.  He  loves  a  clean 
desk,  for  one  thing,  is  passion¬ 
ate  about  it  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
And  his  passion  goes  beyond  his 
own  furniture.  He  has  been 
known  to  clean  off  any  surface 
within  walking  range  when  the 
mood  is  upon  him. 

Since  the  method  of  clearing 
his  own  desk  is  to  send  materi¬ 
als  to  others,  his  disposal  of 
the  same  material  later  from 
other  desks  keeps  the  whole  op¬ 
eration  at  the  Journal-Bulletin 
nicely  centralized  while  permit- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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COMSAT  Chief  to  TeU 
Future  of  Satellites 


James  McCormack,  Chairman 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation  (COMSAT),  will 
speak  at  the  annual  Convention 
Luncheon  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  on  Wednesday,  April  26. 

The  luncheon  will  be  in  the 
(Irand  Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 
-Astoria  Hotel.  More  than  1,200 
top  executives  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  will  attend. 


WEDNESDAY 


.Announcement  was  made  by 
ANPA  President  J.  Howard 
Wood,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  and  David  Lind¬ 
say  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Lunch¬ 
eon  Committee  and  publisher  of 
the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald- 
Tribune  and  Journal.  They  em¬ 
phasized  the  g’reat  impact  of 
communications  technology,  par¬ 
ticularly  satellites,  on  the  future 
of  newspapers. 

Mr.  McCormack  became 
Chairman  of  COMSAT  on  Dec. 
1,  1965.  Before  that,  he  had 
been  vicepresident  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  In.stitute  of  Technology 
since  1957.  He  had  worked  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  fields  of  com¬ 
munications,  data  processing 
and  space  and  missile  technol¬ 
ogy,  supervising  the  two  largest 
MIT  research  programs. 

Retired  General 

Mr.  McCormack  retired  as  a 
.Major  General  from  the  U.  S. 
.Air  Force  in  1955.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  Eastern  Airlines,  Bul- 
ova  Watch  Company,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company,  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
and  State  Street  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Boston. 

During  World  War  II  he  was 
a  general  staff  officer  concerned 
variously  with  construction,  re¬ 
search  and  development,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  politico-militarj’ 
affairs  in  the  War  Department 
and  in  Europe. 

His  military  decorations  in¬ 
clude  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  Legion  of  Merit  and 
Bronze  Star;  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor;  and  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire.  His  organiza¬ 
tional  affiliations  include  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  the  Population  Crisis  Com¬ 
mittee. 

His  son,  Capt.  James  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  is  in  Vietnam. 


James  McCormack 


The  ANPA  has  taken  the  po¬ 
sition  in  briefs  filed  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  that  it  would  not  be  in 
the  public  interest  to  allow  any 
one  class  of  use  to  monopolize 
the  domestic  satellite  field. 

.ANPA  contends  that  any  do¬ 
mestic  satellite  authorization 
must  take  into  account  the  to¬ 
tal  public  interest  including 
news  dissemination.  This  would 
include  express  provision  for 
press  services. 

COMSAT  has  urged  that  the 
FCC  give  it  immediate  authori¬ 
zation  to  start  an  experimental 
domestic  satellite  system  that 
would  carry  demonstrations  of 
educational  television  across  the 
country  without  charge. 

In  his  talk  to  ANPA,  McCor¬ 
mack  is  expected  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  COMSAT’s  propo¬ 
sal  which  is  mainly  a  pilot  sys¬ 
tem  to  gain  experience  on  satel¬ 
lite  relay  of  programs  for  non¬ 
commercial  broadcasting.  The 
Ford  Foundation  is  opposing  the 
extension  of  COMSAT  opera¬ 
tions  within  the  continental  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  United  States. 

Dual  Nature 

Communications  Satellite  Cor¬ 
poration  (COMSAT)  is  a  pri¬ 
vately-owned  corporation,  but  it 
also  serves  as  a  representative 
of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

COMSAT  had  its  origin  in  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of 
1962.  This  bill  called  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  private  cor¬ 
poration  to  establish  a  com¬ 
mercial  communications  satel¬ 
lite  system  in  conjunction  and 
cooperation  with  other  coun¬ 
tries;  to  improve  and  broaden 
communications  between  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world;  and  to  con¬ 
tribute  thereby  to  world  peace 
and  understanding. 


Pursuant  to  the  Act,  COM¬ 
SAT  was  incorporated  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1963,  and  capitalized 
in  1964  at  $200  million.  Half  of 
the  financing  came  from  individ¬ 
uals,  and  the  remainder  from 
communications  common  carrier 
companies.  Six  of  its  15  direc¬ 
tors  are  elected  by  the  individ¬ 
ual  stockholers,  six  by  the  car¬ 
riers  and  three  are  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

In  1964,  thirteen  countries 
signed  interim  agreements  to 
participate  in  the  development 
of  the  global  system.  Subse¬ 
quently,  these  and  other  partici¬ 
pating  countries  became  known 
as  the  International  Telecom¬ 
munications  Satellite  Consort¬ 
ium  (INTELSAT).  COMSAT 
represents  the  United  States  in 
this  consortium. 

The  INTELSAT  countries 
jointly  own  the  satellites,  or  the 
space  segment  in  the  system. 
COMSAT  holds  a  majority  in¬ 
terest  in  the  space  segment,  and 
acts  as  manager  for  INTELSAT 
in  the  design,  development,  op¬ 
eration,  financing  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  space  segment. 

Earth  stations  in  the  global 
system  are  owned  and  operated 
in  the  countries  where  they  are 
located. 

Broader  Capabilities 

Early  Bird,  the  world’s  first 
commercial  communications  sat¬ 
ellite,  links  North  America  and 
Europe  with  240  high-quality, 
two-way  voice  channels.  A  new 
Pacific  satellite  launched  on  Jan. 
11,  1967,  links  North  America 
and  the  Far  East  with  even 
more  communications  capabil¬ 
ity  on  a  24-hour  basis.  A  sis¬ 
ter  Atlantic  satellite,  launched 
on  March  22,  further  expands 
transatlantic  communications 
capacity,  and  will  also  link  in 
Latin  America  and  Africa  when 
earth  stations  are  constructed 
in  those  regions.  These  satellites 
can  extend  commercial  services 
to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
world. 

COMSAT  operates  three 
earth  stations  in  the  United 
States  at  Andover,  Maine; 
Brewster  Flat,  Washington;  and 
Paumalu,  Hawaii.  Three  more 
are  planned  in  California,  West 
Virginia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

COMSAT  has  proposed  a  plan 
for  a  multipurpose  U.S.  domes¬ 
tic  satellite  service  that  would 
help  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  economical  communications 
of  all  kinds. 

Satellites  are  opening  the 
door  to  a  multitude  of  new 
communications  uses  not  seri¬ 
ously  considered  heretofore  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limitations  of  con¬ 
ventional  communications  sys¬ 
tems. 


Banshees  to  See 
Broadway  Hits 

Show-stopping  production 
numbers  from  the  Broadway 
musical  “Marne”  and  the  Rogers 
and  Hart  revival,  “By  Jupiter,” 
humorist  Myron  Cohen,  the 
singing  duet  of  Sandler  and 
Young,  and  the  cast  of  the  South 
African  musical  “Wait  a 
Minim!”  will  entertain  at  the 
King  Features  Syndicate  Ban¬ 
shees  32nd  annual  luncheon 
Tuesday,  April  25,  in  the  Ball¬ 
room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 


TUESDAY 


Myron  Cohen,  story  teller, 
currently  appearing  at  the  Royal 
Box  of  the  Americana  Hotel, 
has  become  a  familiar  figure  on 
television  shows  and  has  played 
many  night  clubs  and  hotels. 

“Lord  Myron  of  Broadway”  also 
has  appeared  to  acclaim  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  has  recorded  albums  of 
his  humor  for  both  Coral  and 
Banner  labels. 

Angela  Lansbury,  singing  star 
of  “Marne,”  will  appear  with 
the  entire  chorus  of  the  hit 
Fryer,  Carr  and  Harris  musical 
to  do  the  rousing  production 
number  of  the  show’s  title  song. 

Her  leading  man,  Charles  Bras-  , 
well,  who  plays  “Beau,”  will  in¬ 
troduce  the  number  as  well  as  , 
sing  it. 

Jackie  Alloway,  who  plays  the 
role  of  Queen  Hippolyta  in  the 
current  revival  of  Rogers  and 
Hart’s  “By  Jupiter”  will  lead 
the  show’s  chorus  of  curvaceous 
Amazons  in  the  melodious 
“Jupiter  Forbid!”  production 
number.  She  will  be  joined  in 
the  song  by  featured  comedi¬ 
ennes  Irene  Byatt,  Ronnie  Cun¬ 
ningham,  and  Norma  Doggett. 

The  singing  team  of  Tony 
Sandler  and  Ralph  Young  will 
fly  in  from  Canada  w'here  they  l 

will  be  appearing  at  the  Royal 
Toronto  Hotel  in  Toronto.  Sing¬ 
ing  in  a  half-dozen  languages, 
they  currently  are  enjoying  a 
spectacular  year. 

“Wait  a  Minim!”  comes  to 
the  Banshees  with  a  reputation 
as  an  unusual  and  successful 
musical  entertainment  on  three 
continents.  A  group  of  eight 
talented  young  people — three 
girls  and  five  men — perform 
songs,  satire  and  dances  of  the 
Leon  Gluckman  revue,  furnish¬ 
ing  their  owm  wild  musical  ac¬ 
companiment  on  a  score  of  j 

exotic  African  instruments. 

As  they  have  for  more  than  j 

three  decades,  humorist  and  j 

Chief  Banshee  Arthur  (“Bugs")  | 

Baer  will  be  master  of  cere-  1 

monies  and  Meyer  Davis’  orches-  i 

tra  will  provide  music.  ( 
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GARCIA  VALSECA  BUILDING  In  Mexico  City  Is  headquarters  for  the  group  and  home  of  Esto,  sports  paper,  and  El  Sol  de  Mexico. 
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RISING  15  STORIES  the  tower  section  of  the  new 
production  plant  and  office  building  of  Sydsvensica 
Dagbladet  dominates  the  skyline  of  Malmo,  Sweden. 


The  structure  and  its  installations  of  modern  ma-  (Additional  examples  of  press 
chinery  cost  $7,000,000.  It  is  726  feet  long  and  has  a  architecture  '•/ill  be  seen  on  page 
volume  of  130,000  cubic  yards  of  enclosed  space.  1S2) 
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EL  MUNDO'S  new  publishing 
plant  (above)  in  the  Hato  Rey 
section  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
shows  how  designers  and  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  Austin  Company 
combined  native  stone,  precast 
concrete  louvresand  stucco-fin¬ 
ished  tile  with  cast-in-place  con¬ 
crete  canopies  and  framing  to 
achieve  an  interesting  architec¬ 
tural  result. 

On  the  occasion  of  Publishers 
Week  in  New  York,  E&P  presents 
this  gallery  of  modern  newspaper 
buildings  from  cities  around  the 
world.  The  era  of  newspaper 
building  boom  (post-World  War 
II)  in  the  United  States  continues 
and  E&P  readers  have  been  shown 
examples  of  imposing,  yet  func¬ 
tional  plants  that  dot  the  domes¬ 
tic  scene. 

El  Mundo's  new  home  con¬ 
tains  a  seven-unit  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press  and  newsprint  storage 
for  4,000  tons  of  paper.  A  three- 
story  radio-television  building  is 
under  construction. 


Architecture  and  the  Press 


Buildings  Are  Solid,  Imposing,  Utilitarian 


Local  News,  Photos, 


Roto  Lead 

Local  news  and  pictures  an<l 
Family  Weekly,  usually  in  that 
order,  are  the  most  popular  parts 
of  newspapers  carrying  the  roto 
magazine,  wherever  the  paper. 

Editorial  pages  and  editorial 
cartoons  also  rank  near  the  top 
of  the  popularity  list  with 
readers,  especially  where  the 
editorials  deal  with  local  sub¬ 
jects  and  format  allows  ample 
display. 


TUESD.W 


These  are  outstanding  conclu¬ 
sions  after  analyzing  readership 
surveys  conducted  by  or  for  IT 
newspapers  over  the  last  decade, 
states  Morton  Frank,  publisher 
of  Family  Weekly,  which  will 
distribute  a  folder  of  compila¬ 
tions  of  the  17  studies  at  its 
ANPA  Week  Champagne  Break¬ 
fast  on  Tuesday. 

Popular  ColuniniM> 

The  most  popular  syndicated 
columnists  in  the  surveyed  news¬ 
papers,  where  the  papers  carry 
more  than  one  or  two,  are  Ann 
Landers,  Abby  Van  Buren,  Drew 
Pearson  and  Walter  Winchell. 

Sunday  color  comics  ranked 
l)elow  local  news  and  Family 
Weekly  in  each  newspaper,  but 
in  most  instances  were  more 
popular  than  other  regular  fea¬ 
tures  except  editorials  in  some 
papers,  and  except  for  social 
activities,  featured  national 
news,  and  entertainment  pages 
in  others. 

The  most  popular  comics  in 
the  papers’  studies,  mentioned 
here  only  with  regard  to  relative 
ranking  because  the  varying 
lists  of  comics  that  differ  in 
almost  each  paper  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  accurately  compare 
them,  are  Blondie,  Peanuts, 
Dennis  the  Menace,  Beetle 
Bailey,  Snuffy  Smith,  Nancy, 
Priscilla’s  Pop,  DonaH  Duck. 
They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time,  and 
Family  Circus. 

Usually  at  or  near  the  bottom 
of  the  list,  where  they  ran  and 
were  measured,  were  cross-word 
puzzles,  bridge  columns,  finan¬ 
cial  or  other  business  statistics, 
and  reports  for  specialized  audi¬ 
ences  such  as  school  news,  stock 
quotations  and  music  reviews. 

Readership  interest  in  weather 
reports  varies  greatly.  In  some 
areas  the  interest  is  high,  in 
others  in  the  middle  or  towards 
the  lK>ttom  of  the  percentage 
list. 


in  Readers 

The  surveys,  taken  by  or  for 
the  newspapers  over  a  period  of 
the  last  10  years,  reveal  facts 
not  often  recorded  nationally. 
For  example,  the  Dubuque  sur¬ 
vey  i-eported  that  almost  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  readers  indicate  that 
Family  Weekly  is  one  feature 
that  would  be  missed  most  if 
omitted  from  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper. 

In  Racine,  Family  Weekly 
outscored  three  other  magazines 
where  their  readership  was  com¬ 
pared:  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Look  and  Life.  The  Racine  sur¬ 
vey  also  summarized  that  33.7 
percent  of  the  readers  keep  their 
copy  of  Family  Weekly  for  two 
days,  and  40  percent  keep  it  in 
their  home  for  from  three  to 
seven  days. 

In  the  only  two  of  the  17 
studies  tabulated  where  a  tele¬ 
vision  magazine  or  guide  was 
mentioned,  the  tv  sections  out- 
scored  every  other  feature  in  the 
paper  except  Family  Weekly  in 
Salinas,  Calif.,  while  in  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.  it  was  surpassed 
only  by  Family  Weekly,  Dear 
.Abby,  the  obituaries,  and  car¬ 
toon  sketches. 

Radio  scored  closer  to  the 
l)ottom  of  the  list  in  the  same 
paper,  the  Salinas  Californian, 
where  the  Tv  Guide  was  the 
second  most  popular  feature  in 
the  survey,  exclusive  of  comics 
which  were  studied  in  another 
poll. 

Ad  Readership 

Where  a  question  about  adver¬ 
tising  was  asked,  advertising 
readership  usually  scored  in  the 
top  half. 

Some  of  the  surveys  covered 
content  only  by  departments, 
while  others  asked  questions  on 
almost  every  kind  of  content  in 
the  paper,  column  by  column 
and  feature  by  feature,  in¬ 
cluding  strips  and  panels. 

Sev’eral  of  the  surveys  were 
conducted  by  outside  research 
firms:  Frank  Magid  Associates 
of  Cedar  Rapisd  for  the  Du¬ 
buque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald, 
Belden  Associates  of  Dallas  for 
the  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
Statesman,  the  Waco  (Tex.) 
Tribune-Herald  and  the  Port 
Arthur  (Tex.)  News  of  the 
Fentress  Group,  Dallas  W. 
Smyth  and  Associates  of 
Urbana  for  the  Champaign 
(Ill.)  News-Gazette,  and  Utica 
College  of  the  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  Department  of  Journalism 
for  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch. 

The  University  of  North  Caro¬ 


lina  School  of  Journalism  tabu¬ 
lated  individual  reports  on  the 
survey  sponsored  by  the  Golds¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus.  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Allen,  head  of  jour¬ 
nalism  for  the  Oklahoma  State 
University  School  of  Communi¬ 
cation,  directed  a  survey  for  the 
Racine  (Wis.)  Bulletin.  Other 
surveys  were  conducted  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News,  Salinas  (Calif.)  Cali¬ 
fornian,  Bellingham  (Wash.) 
Herald,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph,  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Humboldt  Standard,  Merced 
(Calif.)  Sun-Star,  Scottsbluff 
(Neb.)  Star-Herald,  Roswell 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Record,  and  La¬ 
Salle  (Ill.)  News-Tribune. 


All  of  the  papers  carry 
Family  Weekly. 

The  printed  report  about  the 
17  readership  studies,  Frank 
stated,  has  been  produced  by 
Family  Weekly  to  demonstrate 
particularly  to  local  and  nation¬ 
al  advertisers  the  readership 
popularity  of  newspapers  and 
newspaper  magazines  against 
competing  media.  It  will  also  be 
available  for  newspapers’  vari¬ 
ous  departments,  so  that  edito¬ 
rial  and  circulation  per.sonnel 
can  compare  their  current  con¬ 
tent  with  that  of  other  papers. 

Details  of  the  study  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  Family 
Weekly,  405  Park  .Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10022. 


The  Erosion  of  Freedom 

The  erosion  of  freedom  takes  many  forms.  It  can  be  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  area  of  judicial  reporting,  as  with  the  judge  in 
the  Speck  trial  who  tried  to  keep  the  names  of  jurors  secret, 
prohibited  release  of  the  transcript  of  what  happened  in  oi)en 
court  and  even  ordeied  that  nobody  make  sketches  or  draw 
ings  in  the  courtioom.  This  goes  far  beyond  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Sheppard  case  and  we  do  not  think  any 
judge  has  a  right  to  impose  such  unwarranted  controls  on  the 
press. 

The  erosion  of  freedom  can  be  as  shattering  as  a  sledge 
hammer  blow,  as  experienced  just  two  months  ago  in  Nicara¬ 
gua  —  a  country  considered  to  have  a  free  press  —  when 
La  Prensa  of  Managua  was  closed  for  elev'en  days  and  it.s 
publisher  beaten  and  jailed. 

Or  the  erosion  can  be  more  subtle,  as  with  the  1966  winner 
of  the  ANPA  World  Press  Achievement  Award  —  also  from 
a  country  that  has  freedom  of  the  press.  While  the  publisher 
was  receiving  our  Award  in  New  York  City,  the  editor  and  a 
star  reporter  were  at  home,  their  passports  lifted  by  their 
government,  and  a  news  source  for  a  series  on  jail  conditions 
was  himself  in  jail  for  having  given  information  to  the  news 
papers. 

The  erosion  of  freedom  can  be  indirect  and  perhaps  inci 
dental  to  other  objectives.  For  the  last  two  years  the  ANPA 
has  been  fighting  the  establishment  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  its  own  “New  Market  News  Service’’  in  com¬ 
petition  with  private  new'S  wire  services.  Fortunately,  this  i.s 
now  being  tested  in  the  courts  which  I  hope  will  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  Government  should  stay  out  of  the  news 
wire  business. 

Another  interesting  example  is  a  perennial  bill  in  Congreii.< 
to  authorize  loans  to  newspaper  publishers  by  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration.  Much  as  we  appreciate  the  sentiment, 
we  oppose  the  bill.  We  agree  with  the  long-standing  S.B.A. 
policy  not  to  make  loans  to  new'spapers  because  of  the  clear 
implication  of  gov’ernment  control  or  influence  over  news  and 
editorial  policy. 

Still  more  recently,  in  August,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  treated  us  to  his  view  of  the 
Constitution.  Referring  to  the  “equal  time”  concept  in  poli¬ 
tical  discussion,  which  their  use  of  the  public  airwaves  im 
poses  on  the  electronic  media  —  and  which  newspapers  ob¬ 
serve  voluntarily  out  of  a  sense  of  fairness  and  through  the 
exericse  of  editorial  judgment  —  the  commissioner  said  that 
if  Congress  decided  that  it  wished  newspapers  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  obligation,  it  could  impose  that  requirement  with¬ 
out  impairing  the  newspaper  publishers’  right  to  freedom. 

I  dismiss  this  as  sheer  fantasy  and  a  clear  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  Yet  the  man  who  dreamed  it  up  receives  a  sub¬ 
stantial  salary  from  the  federal  government  as  an  “expert” 
in  the  communications  field. 

— STANFORD  SMITH,  General  Manager  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  in  accepting  the 

.American  Legion  National  Commander’s  Award. 
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Sunday  Comics  Reach 
Widest  Teen  Market 


By  Malcolm  B.  Oclici. 
Direrlor.  Media  &  ReM'areli. 
( '.anipb«‘ll-EMald  ('.onipany 

Newspapers  enjoy  a  unique 
position  in  our  lives.  They  are 
truly  a  mass  medium.  Televi¬ 
sion  may  claim  penetration  of 
of  all  homes  in  the  U.S., 
l>ut  this  is  not  synonomous  with 
viewers  in  any  given  day.  News¬ 
papers  are  read  by  80%  of  the 
adult  population  on  the  average 
day.  In  effect  —  INST.ANT 
COVERAGE. 

But  can  such  a  mass  medium 
also  prove  effective  against  spe¬ 
cific  market  segments?  Let’s 
take  a  closer  look  at  one  key 
demographic  group  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  —  teenagers  —  and  one 
specific  newspaper  section  — 
Sunday  Comics. 

The  teenage  market  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  Since  1960,  the 
teenage  population  has  grown 
by  20%  and  it  is  projected  to 
grow  at  least  another  10%  by 
1970.  Today’s  teenagers  are  the 
most  affluent  in  historv  with 
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direct  annual  spending  power 
estimated  at  over  $11 -billion  a 
year  in  freely  disposable  income. 
This  sizeable  group  in  our  popu¬ 
lation  cries  for  a  medium  to 
cover  it. 

t^'liere  Iv  Fail> 

While  television  can  point  to 
large  numbers  it  has  not  proven 
effective  in  delivering  teenag¬ 
ers.  In  fact,  teenagers  watch 
television  less  frequently  than 
any  other  group  in  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  quick  rise  to  success 
and  just  as  quick  demise  of  pro¬ 
grams  like  Hullabaloo  and  Shin¬ 
dig  seem  to  attest  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  low'  and  transient  teenage 
interest  in  television.  And  when 
teenagers  watch  tv  there  is  a 
real  split  in  viewing  habits  be¬ 
tween  teen  boys  and  teen  girls. 

Television  can  claim  large 
numbers  of  teenagers  merely  by 
virtue  of  its  all  encompassing 
nature.  However,  it  is  important 
to  find  a  medium  that  not  only 
delivers  the  numbers,  but  one 
in  which  teenagers  are  inter¬ 
ested  and,  therefore,  hopefully', 
tune  in  the  advertising  message. 

Radio  has  specific  program¬ 
ming  which  appeals  to  teenag¬ 
ers.  While  certain  per.sonalities 
may'  apeal  to  either  a  boy  or  a 
girl,  the  medium  does  have  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  broad  range  of  teen¬ 
agers.  However,  radio  cannot 
provide  the  visual  approach  ne¬ 
cessary  to  many  products.  And 
de.spite  the  prominence  of  the 
rock  and  roll  stations,  advertis¬ 
ers  really  do  not  cover  a  great 
percentage  of  the  teenage  popu¬ 
lation  via  this  medium. 

What  about  the  sjiecialized 
teenage  magazines 

Surely,  they  piovide  a  way 
to  reach  teenagers.  Certainly', 
the  audience  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  is  primarily  teenage  in  ap¬ 
peal.  The  W.  R.  Simmons  Study 
of  Selective  Markets  and  the 
Media  reaching  them  indicates 
that  80%  of  Ingenue's  audience 
is  teenage;  86.9%  of  Sport’s 
audience  is  teenage,  and  93% 
of  Teen  Magazine’s  audience  is 
teenage,  to  mention  only  those 
covered  by  Simmons. 

But,  w’hile  these  publications 
are  designed  to  reach  a  teenage 
audience,  they'  do  not  do  so  to 
any'  great  extent.  From  the  same 
report,  w'e  find  that  Ingenue 
covers  only'  about  9%  of  the 


teenagers  in  the  U.S.,  Sport 
covers  approximately  11%  and 
Teen  Magazine  16%.  While  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  other  publications 
are  not  available,  they  should 
l)e  in  relatively  the  same  order. 

Even  more  important,  what 
happens  w'hen  y'ou  wish  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  both  girls  and  boy's  and 
not  just  one  group  or  the  other? 

Magazines  are  not  the  an¬ 
swer. 

So,  you  must  look  for  a  med¬ 
ium  which  develops  high  inter¬ 
est  among  the  teenage  popula¬ 
tion  and  perhaps  there  is  one 
that  has  been  sitting  around 
hidden  from  obvious  sight  for 
quite  some  time.  Sunday  Com¬ 
ics. 

Sunday  Comics  ajjpeal  to  both 
boys  and  girls  with  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  penetration  and  interest. 
While  teenagers  make  up  only 
about  25%  of  the  Sunday'  Comic 
audience,  they'  are  a  highly'  in¬ 
terested  and  attentive  25%.  The 
largest  Sunday  Comic  group 
available  will  reach  approxi¬ 
mately  50%  of  all  teenagers.  It 
would  take  a  combination  of  at 
least  five  of  the  leading  maga¬ 
zines  to  achieve  the  same  cov¬ 
erage.  And,  when  you  jiut  toge¬ 
ther  this  group  of  magazines, 
you  would  not  come  close  t<» 
covering  50%  of  the  boys  as  well 
as  the  girls  in  the  teenage  mar¬ 
ket. 

But,  even  moi-e  important  to 
most  advertisers  is  w'hether  or 
not  the  audience  delivered  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  interested  in  their  ad¬ 
vertising  messages.  One  source 
of  Information  in  this  resjiect  is 
the  Starch  Ad  Norms  Report. 
When  we  look  at  the  figures  for 
some  of  the  teenage  magazines 
and  compare  them,  we  see  that 
the  average  noting  for  a  page 
4  color  (the  common  magazine 
unit)  ranges  between  40  and 
50%.  .\nd,  this  is  only  for  the 
sex  to  which  the  magazine  is 
directed.  In  other  words,  a  high 
scoring  ad  in  Seventeen  or  In¬ 
genue  has  relatively  no  reader- 
ship  among  boys,  while  a  high 
scoring  ad  in  Boy’s  Life  pro¬ 
duces  almost  no  response  among 
girls. 

High  N'oliiigri  Scoreil 

The  Sunday  Comic  picture  is 
completely  different.  Food  prod¬ 
ucts  seem  to  score  equally  well 
among  Iwth  boys  and  girls, 
ranging  from  50  to  70%  in  not¬ 
ing  for  a  %  page  (the  common 
comic  unit).  What  is  even  more 
interesting  is  that  a  product 
appealing  almost  exclusively  to 
boys  resulted  in  an  extremely 
high  noting  score  among  girls 
in  the  teenage  group. 

Pick  a  category'  —  food,  cos¬ 
metics,  cars,  candy  —  all 
achieve  relatively  high  reader- 
ship  scores  among  both  boys  and 


girls.  And  it  doesn’t  take  a  full 
page  to  deliver  the  readers,  ei¬ 
ther!  Most  advertisers  use  u  'i 
page  unit  in  the  Comics. 

Fifteen  of  the  leading  t(>eii- 
age  magazines  really  do  not  de¬ 
liver  as  much  effective  teenage 
coverage  as  one  of  the  lea.  ling 
Comic  Groups,  w'hen  actual  teen 
circulation  and  interest  are 
taken  into  account.  Cost  also 
favors  the  Sunday  Comics.  They 
cost  less  for  more  effective  cov¬ 
erage,  and  are  therefore  more 
efficient.  And,  don’t  forget  the 
all-important  plus  of  parent  cov¬ 
erage.  Parents  are  just  as  avid 
readers  of  Sunday  Comics  as 
their  teenagers.  .A  two-for-one 
story  with  none  of  the  negatives 
commonly  associated  with  tv 
and  radio  rock-and-roll. 

So,  the  next  time  someone 
says  “Newspapers  are  not  for 
teenagers”,  just  tell  them  to  look 
at  the  Comics.  There’s  a  good 
sales  story'  for  many  advertis¬ 
ers  in  this  key'  marketing  area. 


.4iiiiiial  Fishing  Giiitle 
Lures  1 43  Advertisers 

Spokane,  Wash. 

The  lure  of  the  .Annual  Fish¬ 
ing  Guide  of  the  Spokam 
Spokesman-Review  was  attrac¬ 
tive  to  advertisers  of  the  region 
served  by  the  newspaper.  In  the 
36-page  tabloid  size  supplement 
to  the  Sunday  edition  143  adver¬ 
tisers  were  represented  in  dis¬ 
play  space  with  four  full  page 
ads  included  in  the  total.  The 
supplement  was  a  black  and 
white  job  with  the  cover  in 
colors. 

Edited  by  Joseph  Baily,  who 
had  put  together  previous  edi¬ 
tions,  and  copy  written  by  John 
Reid  and  other  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  outdoor  writers,  this  year’s 
Guide  featured  a  double-truck 
map  showing  more  than  700 
lakes,  rivers  and  streams  plus 
32  individual  maps  of  desirable 
fishing  lakes. 


Harte-Haiiks  Group 
.4tl(1s  Paper  in  Texas 

Corsicana,  Te.v. 

h'red  DuBose,  publisher,  has 
announced  the  sale  of  the  Sun- 
Light  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Corsicana  Daily  Sun  and 
the  semi-weekly  Morning  Light, 
to  the  Harte-Hanks  newspapers 
which  have  headquarters  in  San 
.Angelo. 

Prese.nt  owners  are  DuBose, 
Paul  Moore,  editor;  and  Boyce 
Martin  Jr. 

The  sale  is  effective  May  1. 
The  new  owTiers  said  they  plan 
to  obtain  a  new  location  and 
erect  a  modern  newspaper  plant 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Light  was  established  in 
1885  and  the  Sun  in  1895. 
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of  the  news, 
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Not  long  ago,  one  prominent  newscaster 
took  a  long,  searching  look  at  his  profession 
and  discovered  some  shortcomings.  Certain 
of  his  candid  remarks  were  sharply  critical  of 
the  climate  television  newsmen  function  in, 
the  amount  of  time  they  consume  on  home 
screens,  their  effectiveness.  One  comment, 
in  particular,  was  especially  apropos  to  the 
communication  of  news.  The  newscaster  who 
performs  on  television,  he  said, “has  to  think 
atwutthe  condition  of  his  necktie  more  often 


than  the  condition  of  his  typewriter  ribbon.” 

It’s  the  job  of  Copley  News  Service  cor¬ 
respondents  around  the  world  to  bring  read¬ 
ers  all  the  news.  Hang  the  neckties!  CNS 
offers  editors  concentrated  coverage  of  the 
stories  behind  the  headlines,  in-depth  report¬ 
ing  that  is  both  incisive  and  illuminating. 
It’s  the  why  of  the  news.  Copley  News  Service 
also  makes  available  to  subscribers— by  their 
own  selection— many  extra  features  for  a 
bright,  exciting  newspaper. 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact— 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


CLASSIFIED  (  LIMC 

‘Tough  Sell’  Year 
Spurs  Enterprise 

By  Stan  Finsiiess, 

CAM.  Providence  (R.L)  Journal-Bulletin 


Even  though  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  presented  something 
of  a  sagging  start  for  classi¬ 
fied’s  linage  volume,  it’s  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  like  a  fairly 
healthy  1967. 

Employment  linage  has  been 
holding  up  surprisingly  well  in 
most  areas,  and  although  the 
newspapers  that  run  heavy  on 
technical  recruitment  copy  have 
been  hurting  some,  local  em¬ 
ployment  volume  has  generally 
been  good. 

Most  of  the  losses  —  down 
3.5%  in  January  and  4.5%  in 
Februarj',  according  to  Media 
Records  52  Cities  Report  (and 
with  a  heavier  loss  in  March 
not  yet  reported)  —  have  come 
in  Automotive  and  Real  Estate 
for  Sale.  Most  of  the  remaining 
major  classifications  have  re¬ 
mained  fairly  buoyant,  though 
probably  not  by  accident. 


So  far,  it’s  been  the  year  of 
the  tough  sell,  with  CAMs 
around  the  country  revitalizing 
some  selling  areas  and  taking 
advantage  of  increasing  con¬ 
sumer  interest  in  others. 

Growth  Classification 

One  of  the  fastest-growing 
new  classifications  is  “Campers- 
Travel  Trailers”.  In  a  recent 
sales  promotion  letter  to  pros¬ 
pects,  Ed  Stanley,  CAM  of  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  points 
out  that  the  industry  repre¬ 
sented  well  over  $300,000,000  in 
sales  in  1966  with  “540,000  tra¬ 
vel  trailers,  290,000  pickup 
coaches,  170,000  camping  trail¬ 
ers  and  9,000  motorized  homes 
in  use”. 

To  capitalize  on  this  interest, 
Stanley  inaugurated  a  new  and 
separate  classification  and  posi¬ 
tioned  it  immediately  after  the 


“Sportsmen’s  Items”  classifica¬ 
tion  in  the  Merchandise  for 
Sale  group  rather  than  in  Auto¬ 
motive.  Besides  2  col.  x  10-inch 
ROP  ads  promoting  the  new 
classification,  a  liner  ad  runs  in 
the  Mobile  Home  classification 
i-eferring  readers  to  the  camper 
column. 

To  bolster  interest  in  real  es¬ 
tate  sales,  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  has  been  running  a  series 
of  ROP  ads  selling  a  positive 
“Why  Buy  Now?”  theme.  Vari¬ 
ous  copy  appeals  are  these: 
“Just  So  Much  Land  Avail¬ 
able  .  .  .”,  “Increased  Popula¬ 
tion?”,  “Tight  Money”,  “Cost  of 
Building?”,  “Tax  Deductions?”, 
“Trend  of  Interest  Rates”, 
“Hedge  Against  Inflation”. 
These  promotion  ads  end  with 
this  copy:  “Find  the  home  of 
your  choice  in  today’s  Classified 
section.” 

Chances  are  the  loosening  up 
of  available  finance  money  and 
the  recent  dropping  of  the 
prime  interest  rate  will  stir  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Real  Estate  and  Auto¬ 
motive,  but  even  with  this  im¬ 
provement,  it’s  a  good  idea  to 
buy  additional  readership  for 
your  Classified  section  and  it’s 
smart  promoting  to  show  your 
advertiser  groups  that  you’re 
interested  in  their  welfare. 

CAM  Gil  Paddock  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  unleashed  (that 
IS  the  right  word)  a  “Red  Car¬ 
pet”  real  estate  and  rental  pro¬ 
motion  that  ran  from  April  2 
through  9.  This  is  a  regular 
early  spring  sell,  but  this  time 
even  more  push  was  put  behind 
it. 

Recipients  of  direct  mail  pro¬ 
motion  received  a  real  red  car¬ 
pet  —  bathroom  rug  size  —  as 
an  attention-getter,  and  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  the  Trib¬ 
une  does  when  it  unleashes” 
some  salespoper,  here’s  is  a  list 
of  all  that  goes  on: 

To  Advertisers  —  “Red 
Carpet”  Package  mailed 
March  13  contained  real  red 
carpet  with  Tribune  banner 
attached;  also  included  sales 
letter  and  reply  card. 

Similar  sales  letter  also 
mailed  by  Ad-Counselors. 

Reminder  Flash-Gram  to  be 
mailed  March  20. 

Featured  in  trade  ads  in 
March  Realtor  magazines  and 
Chicagoland  Real  Estate  Ad¬ 
vertiser  of  March  31. 

Brochure  prepared  as  aide 
to  salesmen;  summarizes  what 
advertiser  gets  in  promotion. 
22  X  30"  OPEN  FOR  INSPEC¬ 
TION  signs  in  red  and  black 
—  for  display  in  “Red  Car¬ 
pet”  homes. 

9%  X  18"  SEE  OUR  RED 
CARPET  HOME  BUYS  signs 
in  red  —  for  display  in  Real¬ 


tor  office  windows.  “Red  Car¬ 
pet”  badges  for  salesmen. 

Commuter  Map 

To  Readers  —  Full-page 
Chicagoland  Commuter  Map 
in  red  and  black,  on  back 
cover  of  Real  Estate  and 
Rental  Guide  on  Sundays  of 
Red  Carpet  promotion. 

“Red  (iarpet”  symbol  logos 
with  listings  —  are  keyed  to 
locate  advertisers  on  Commu¬ 
ter  Map.  Top-of-page  stream¬ 
ers  to  be  placed  above  listings. 

Classified  Front-Page  Boxes 
on  both  Sundays.  In-paper 
promotion  ads  throughout 
promotion.  Radio  spots  on 
leading  stations  in  Chicago 
area. 

Paddock  said,  “Because  of  the 
soft  real  estate  and  home  build¬ 
ing  market,  we  decided  to  put 
a  bit  more  push  behind  our  Red 
Carpet  Real  Estate  Promotion 
this  spring.  Results  were  inter¬ 
esting.” 

Some  231  builders  and  brok¬ 
ers  cooperated  in  the  two-week 
event  this  year  compared  to 
only  140  in  1966.  Paddock  ex¬ 
pects  a  significant  gain  in  linage 
this  year.  He  reported  that  the 
real  estate  market  is  beginning 
to  look  up  and  that  results  have 
been  better  in  recent  weeks. 

So  —  let’s  look  for  a  pretty 
good  year.  Likely  second  in  vol¬ 
ume  to  that  record-breaker  re¬ 
ported  for  1966.  But  it  ain’t  go¬ 
ing  to  be  easy. 

• 

Cowles  News  Magazine 
For  Education  Field 

Cowles  Communications  Inc. 
will  launch  a  bi-weekly  publica¬ 
tion  entitled  Education  News 
beginning  Oct.  16,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Gardner  Cowles, 
chairman  of  the  Company.  With 
an  initial  circulation  of  85,000, 
the  new  publication  will  be 
directed  to  public  and  private 
school  educators  at  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  supervisory  levels. 

Cowles  said  Education  News 
will  be  the  first  publication  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  “hard”  news 
coverage  of  the  education  field. 
The  publication  will  establish  an 
education  news  network  with  bu¬ 
reaus  in  Washington,  the  Mid¬ 
west,  the  Far  West  and  the 
South. 

Joseph  Michalak,  formerly 
associate  education  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  will 
be  editor. 

• 

Editorial  Writer 

Cleveland 

Sidney  E.  Eisner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  associate  editor  (edi¬ 
torial  writer)  at  the  Plain 
Dealer.  Previously  he  was  metro¬ 
politan  and  state  editor  and  be¬ 
fore  that  day  city  editor. 


The  Napa,  California, 
REGISTER 

A  Scripps  League  Newspaper 
will  be  completely  converted  on  May  15  to 

COLD  TYPE  COMPOSITION 
PHOTO  OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 

The  number  of  Scripps  League  dailies 
now  using  these  processes  is 
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in  every  great  city 

you'll  find  a  great  newspaper  .  .  . 


Editor  »fid  Puhli^her.  Palmer  Hoyt  •  Represented  Nationally  l)y  Moloney.  Renan  &  Schmitt.  Inc. 


So  are  we.  We  meet  about 
260  deadlines  a  day. 
That’s  how  many  flights 
we  operate  daily. 

Deadlines  are  vital  to  you. 
But  our  deadlines — on- 
time  departures — are 
important  to  us,  too. 

Next  time  your  assign¬ 
ment  calls  for  a  flight 
deadline,  give  us  a  call. 

We  are  a  transcontinental 
carrier  seiwing  all  three 
coasts  of  the  nation — 
Kast,  Gulf  and  West. 

Check  your  deadline. 

Then  check  National. 
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Campus  Ad 
$  Remain 
Tax-Exempt 

Washixgto.v 
School  and  college  newspapers 
will  not  be  affected  by  Internal 
Revenue  Seiwice  policy  changes 
which  are  likely  to  remove  the 
tax-exempt  status  on  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  obtained  by  many 
hundreds  of  publications  pub¬ 
lished  by  trade  associations  and 
non-profit  organizations. 

IRS  has  announced  completion 
of  a  “major  study”  of  the  un- 
lelated  business  income  applica¬ 
ble  to  tax-exempt  organizations. 

'  Principal  areas  of  attention  in¬ 
cluded  the  tax  status  of  “cer¬ 
tain  types  of  trade  shows  and 
advertising  published  in  exempt 
I  organization  periodicals.” 

.4mong  well-known  magazines 
'  that  could  be  affected  are  the 
Xational  Geu</mpliic,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  American  Medical  .4s- 
xocialion  and  Xation'ii  Busiuesi^, 
published  by  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  It  is  estimated 
I  that  700  publications  will  become 
affected  by  the  proposed  change. 

81 10-Milliuii  (Crossed 

I  .Although  IRS  said  it  could 
!  not  assess  the  profits  involved, 
one  publishing  industiy  estimate 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  mag¬ 
azines  of  nonprofit  groups 
grossed  about  $1 10-million  in  ad¬ 
vertising  last  year.  The  com¬ 
mercial  publishing  industry  has 
,  urge<l  since  1950,  when  the  cur- 
'  rent  regulations  were  atlopted, 

:  that  taxes  be  levied  on  non-i)rofit 
journals. 

Unveiling  revise<l  inteijjieta- 
tions  of  the  law  making  adver¬ 
tising  profits  of  tax-exempt  pub- 
!  lications  subject  to  the  unrelated 
'  business  tax,  IRS  noted:  “Tax- 
j)ayer  groups  have  asserted  that 
a  number  of  exemjjt  organiza¬ 
tions  conduct  active  and  com¬ 
petitive  advertising  businesses 
association  with  their  publica¬ 
tions,  and  the  IRS  study  con¬ 
firms  that  assertion.  .  .  .” 

However,  in  outlining  the  i)ro- 
posed  regulations,  examples  de¬ 
scribe  a  number  of  activities 
which  will  be  treated  as  i-elateil 
to  exempt  purposes.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  operation  of  school 
newsj)aj)ers  and  sale  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  such  papers  by  students. 

In  connection  with  college  pub¬ 
lications  it  is  stated  specifically, 
“an  exempt  university,  provides 
facilties,  instiviction  and  faculty 
supervision  for  a  campus  news¬ 
paper  operation  by  its  students. 
In  addition  to  news  it«jms  and 
e<litorial  commentary,  tile  news- 


For  the  Record 


I 


„  Bv  Jerrv  Walker  Jr. 


White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

The  American  -Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  (4A’s)  cele- 
biated  a  half  centurj’  in  business  during  its  annual  meeting  here 
this  week  and  the  occasion  found  many  of  the  speakei*s  recallin* 
something  OUT  OF  THE  PAST.  Atherton  W.  Hobler,  founder 
chairman  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  remembers  the  widespread  billing 
practice  evils  of  the  early  1900’s  when  most  “small  newspaper! 
did  not  have  representatives  and  as  a  I’esult  often  failed  to  bill 
the  agency  for  space  run.”  Hobler  recalled  a  case  where  the  money 
meant  to  pay  the  bill  went  into  the  pocket  of  a  comptroller.  Hobler 
said  the  fellow  formed  three  phony  rep  firms  and  W'hen  he  felt 
sure  the  agency  was  not  going  to  be  billed  by  the  publisher,  he 
would  have  one  of  his  BOGUS  companies  bill  his  agency  and 
okay  the  invoice  for  payment.  .  . 

Leo  Burnett,  chairman  of  Leo  Burnett  Company,  recalled  how 
he  got  started  in  the  business:  “I  was  earning  $18  A  WEEK  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Peoria  Journal.  Obie  Winters,  a  classmate  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  was  in  Detroit  making  $40  a  week  at 
Packaid.  with  privileges  at  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club  to  boot,  and 


■ 
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thought  the  auto  industry  was  here  to  stay.  The  upshot  of  it  wasj 
that  I  got  a  job  in  the  ad  department  of  Cadillac  and  have  been 
in  advertising  ever  since,  although  I  must  say  that  my  association 
with  the  auto  industry  has  been  somewhat  less  continuous.”  An¬ 
other  ex-newspaper  man,  Charles  E.  Claggett,  chairman  of  the' 
executive  committee  at  Gai'dner  Advertising,  went  back  to  the 
lO.’lO’s,  when  he  was  a  spaie  time  sports  and  feature  writer  while* 
a  copywritei-  for  Gardner,  to  tell  how  a  comic  strip  Tom  Mix  ad 
he  wrote  for  Ralston  Cereal  “literally  BURIED  THE  CLIENT 
under  a  mountain  of  box  tops.”  This  convinced  him  in  a  “big 
way”  that  “It  Pays  to  Advertise.”  ...  i 

Maxwell  Dane,  general  managei-  of  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach, 
stretched  his  memory  20  years  to  the  time  when  only  four  agen¬ 
cies  billed  over  $50  million  as  compared  to  23  in  1966.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  back  in  New  York,  American  Tobacco  announced 
it  was  reintioducing  Bull  Durham  in  a  new  pack  and  as  a  ready¬ 
made  long-size  cigaiet.  The  brand,  which  was  marketed  in  1958, 
will  be  promoted  in  newspapers  and  on  tv.  .  .  .  Parade  magazine’s 
April  ad  pages  are  uj)  &'!•/<  over  the  same  month  a  year  ago,  War¬ 
ren  Reynolds,  publisher,  disclosed.  Most  of  the  gains  are  due  to 
Parade’s  “Target  Network”  program  that  permits  advertisers  to 
buy  only  tho.se  markets  they  need.  .  .  .  -lohn  E.  Sattler,  manager 
of  P'ord  Motoi-  Company’s  Noi  theast  Public  Relations  office  since 
1946,  is  now  director  of  Public  Relations  Programs  Office,  Public 
Relations  Staff  to  handle  the  publcations  office  and  the  educational 
affairs,  stockholder  relations  and  special  events  departments.  .  . . 
Young  &  Rubicam  is  running  ads  to  TEST  General  Foods  freeze- 
dried  Sanka  coffee  in  .Albany-Schenectady-Troy  market  as  well  as 
Builington,  Vt.  .  .  . 

Two  of  the  biggest  push-ups  on  television’s  expenditure  list 
were  car  dealers  —  Ford  Dealers  moved  from  59th  to  41st  place 
on  the  basis  of  their  spot  tv  increase  from  $8.2  million  to  $12.4 
million.  General  Motoi  s  Dealers,  also  in  spot  only,  made  a  similar 
jump  from  68th  to  49th  with  a  gain  of  $7.7  million  to  $10.2  mil¬ 
lion.  .  .  . 

Continental  Casualty  Company  will  switch  from  Sunday  run- 
of-jiajier  ads  to  Sunday  suiiplements  in  marketing  its  Golden  65 
health  and  accident  policies  for  people  65  and  oldei-  this  spring. 
Reason  for  the  shift,  after  ovei-  a  decade  of  ROP,  is  “the  appeal 
of  wider  circulation  among  the  older  population  at  substantially 
lower  cost  jier  exposure.”  Post-Keyes  Gardnei’,  Chicago,  is  the 
agency  on  the  account.  The  campaign  will  cover  23  key  market<i. 
those  which  have  the  highest  density  of  over-65  populations,  and  21 
“bonus”  markets,  which  are  the  additional  markets  covered  in  the 
Thix  UVcA'  buv. 


jiaper  publi.shes  paid  advertising. 

“The  solicitation,  sale,  and 
publication  of  the  advertising 
are  conducted  by  students,  under 
the  super\ision  and  instiviction 
of  the  university.  Although  the 
.sendees  rendered  to  advertisers 


are  of  a  commeicial  character, 
the  advertising  business  con¬ 
tributes  importantly  to  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  educational  program 
through  the  training  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  involv’^ed.” 
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Sets  30  lines  a  minute  from  tape.  Quick-change  type-matrix  produces  8-font  mix. 


Now  every  printer  can  afford  a  high-speed  phototypesetter! 

How  did  Photon  break  the  price  fine  mixing  power  too  —  there  are  The  713-5  is  the  all-time  bargain  in 

barrier?  Not  through  a  sacrifice  in  four  distinct  96  character  typefaces  in  typesetting.  But  if  it  isn’t  fast  enough 

quality!  The  new  713-5  Textmaster  the  matrix.  It  takes  no  time  to  change  or  specialized  enough  for  your  needs 

has  the  same  unmatched  imaging  to  another  matrix,  which  may  contain  you  have  13  more  Photons  to  choose 

sharpness  as  the  larger  Photons.  two  duplexed  pairs  of  faces,  like  a  from,  each  at  a  price-performance 

Same  36-unit  character  width  system  linecaster,  or  four  faces  all  with  differ-  relationship  that  makes  sense, 

too.  We  simply  combined  20  years  of  ing  character  width  values.  Or  even  How  far  ahead  is  Photon?  Our  only 

phototypesetting  research  with  space-  one  pair  and  two  singles.  business  is  phototypesetting,  and  we 

age  micro-circuitry  to  reach  a  phe-  The  machine  optically  produces  2  have  the  only  complete  line.  Today, 
nomenai  standard  of  compactness  sizes  (5  to  18  point)  of  each  face,  more  Photon’s  are  being  ordered  than 

and  reliability.  At  a  huge  cost  saving.  under  tape  command.  And  you  can  all  competing  phototypesetters  com- 

If  you  publish  a  newspaper  —  even  change  to  other  sizing  lenses  in  less  bined.  But  we’re  after  all  the  business 

a  small  one  —  the  713-5  fits  your  than  a  minute.  — and  aim  to  get  it  by  delivering  more 

needs  and  your  pocketbook.  And  this  This  versatility  would  be  meaning-  reliability  and  productivity  than  your 

phototypesetter  is  certainly  for  you  if  less  without  the  support  of  an  im-  money  can  buy  anywhere  else.  We’re 

you’re  a  productivity-minded  com-  mense  typeface  library.  And  Photon’s  busy  developing  the  best  technical 

mercial  printer.  Or  a  trade  typesetter.  is  immense  —  one  of  the  world’s  service  department  in  all  typesetting. 

Or  anyone  who  needs  as  much  com-  largest.  Recently  increased  to  nearly  too.  Watch  Photon. 

position  as  two  or  three  tape-driven  400  faces,  it  includes  linecaster-based  Details  on  the  713-5  are  part  of  a 

linecasters  would  produce  —  at  a  faces  and  width  combinations  as  well  new  literature  kit  on  all  14  models, 

fraction  of  the  investment.  as  a  full  range  of  monotype  and  spe-  Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Mass.  01887. 

Photon’s  713-5  is  superbly  engi-  cial  faces.  It  has  to  —  to 
neered  to  do  one  job  well.  That  job  is  support  a  phototypesetter 

setting  all  kinds  of  body  type,  hour  with  such  a  wide  range  of 

after  hour,  at  the  equivalent  of  30  applications  as  this  new 
newspaper  lines  a  minute.  You’ve  got  low-cost  713-5  Textmaster. 


See  the  713-5  at  The  Waldorf-Astoria 
during  the  ANPA  meetings  starting  April  23 


Hochstein  Building 
Newspaper  for  Jews 

By  John  Adam  Moreau 


Washington 

The  more  Jews  become  Ameri¬ 
canized  the  more  they  are  dis- 
coveringr  their  heritage,  and  a 
national  Jewish  new’spaper  can 
and  should  help  in  this  process. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Joseph 
Hochstein,  a  young  Washington 
newspaperman  w'ho  believes  his 
publication.  The  Jewish  Week, 
can  ultimately  perform  that 
task. 

“Not  just  any  kind  of  Jewish 
paper,”  Hochstein  said. 

“Jewish  needs  can't  be  filled 
by  the  old  narrow  ethnic  pub¬ 
lications.  The  ethnic  publication 
is  declining  and  its  staffers  are 
literally  dying  off.” 

In  his  opinion  the  Jewish 
ethnic  publication  has  “no  busi¬ 
ness  existing  today.” 

“The  American  Jew,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “is  rediscovering  his 
Jewishness  and  his  needs  in  a 
newspaper  are  broad  and  high- 
level.” 


VOUR 

N€UI  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main's  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main's  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main's  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

Main 

CHAS.T.  AVAIN.  INC. 
Snffineers 
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He  feels  his  paper  is  good  and 
and  getting  better.  A  .sampling 
of  the  17-month-old  weekly 
bears  out  his  contention. 

It  is  printed  standard  size  a.nd 
has  handsomely  designed  pages 
which  in  appearance  and  tone 
remind  one  of  the  Xational 
Catholic  Reporter,  w'hich  Hoch¬ 
stein  admires  and  from  which  he 
says  he  has  gotten  ideas. 

What  makes  the  Jewrish  Week 
different  from  most  denomina¬ 
tional  papers,  however,  is  the 
wide  range  of  international  and 
national  reporting.  Throughout, 
the  prose  is  professional  and  oc¬ 
casionally  excellent. 

Although  u.sually  only  eight 
pages,  the  editorial  section  takes 
a  full  page,  and  columns  and 
interpi-etations  consume  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  news  space. 

The  content  every'where  sup¬ 
ports  HochsteLn's  assertion  that 
Jewish  Week  is  not  a  vehicle  for 
special  pleading. 

One  recent  editorial  denounced 
the  Israeli  government  for  se¬ 
cretly  jailing  two  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors. 

“We  .sai»l  it  was  a  pretty  dis¬ 
graceful,  despicable  business,” 
he  recalled. 

Another  editorial  derided  what 
the  editor  felt  were  false  claims 
of  anti-.semitism  in  a  New  Jer¬ 
sey  school  board  dispute. 

“It  seemed  to  us,”  he  said,  “to 
be  a  typical  kind  of  unreasoning 
popping-off  by  Jews  about  anti¬ 
semitism.” 

The  pa|)er,  he  said,  “is  not 
Zionist  and  it’s  nut  anti-Zionist. 
We’re  Jewish  in  that  we’re  in¬ 
volved  with  the  many  unsettled 
and  troublesome  questions  of 
Jewry.” 

Ill  the  Funiily 

Young  Hochstein  and  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Philip,  senior  editor  of  the 
Newhouse  Newspaper  group, 
formed  Jewish  Week  as  a  family 
corporatio.n. 

They  purchased  the  old  Na¬ 
tional  Jewish  LexUjer  here,  which 
by  1965  bad  fallen  on  bad  days 
and  had  only  1100  buyers. 

Now  the  Jewish  Week  has  a 
circulation  of  11,000  and  young 
Hochstein  hopes  the  figure  will 
be  15,000  soon.  That  means,  he 
said,  the  jiaper  would  be  in  half 
the  Jewish  households  in  metro¬ 
politan  Washington,  who.se  Jew¬ 
ish  population  is  115,000  and  is 
expected  to  be  1.50,000  by  1975. 


Hochstein  said  he  also  hopes 
the  paper  can  go  national  in  “a 
couple  of  years,”  but  he  would 
not  be  pinned  down.  The  paper, 
he  added,  has  lost  money  con¬ 
sistently  and  will  continue  to  do 
so. 

“There’s  no  question  we  can 
cut  back  and  make  a  profit,”  he 
commented,  “cut  out  the  pic¬ 
tures,  the  correspondents,  the 
wire  service,  maybe  come  dowm 
to  a  tabloid.  But  then  that  de¬ 
feats  our  purpose,  which  is  not 
to  put  out  a  bulletin  board. 

“By  normal  new’spaper  stand¬ 
ards  we  probably  have  no  right 
to  exist  like  this,  but  we’re  not 
aiming  for  a  normal  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Part  of  the  reason  Hochstein 
started  the  paper  here  is  that  he 
happened  to  be  in  Washington, 
as  managing  editor  of  the  New¬ 
house  bureau. 

Center  for  Hurd  News 

Chicago  or  New  York  City 
might  seem  the  logical  jilace  to 
start  such  a  paper. 

“Not  really,”  Hochstein  com¬ 
mented.  “The  Washington  area 
is  the  fa.stest  growing  Jewish 
community  in  the  country.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  hard  news 
coming  out  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  embassies  here,  espe¬ 
cially  about  tbe  Middle  East.” 

Middle  East  news  always  in¬ 
terests  Jews,  he  went  an,  “ami 
I  think  there’s  going  to  be  more 
and  bigger  such  news  out  of 
Washington  because  I  think 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  are 
going  to  get  along  better,  not 
worse.” 

.\t  the  jiresent,  however,  only 
a  few  big  dailies,  Reuters,  and 
the  oil  industry  press  are  re¬ 
porting  well  on  Israeli-.\rab  re¬ 
lations,  he  feels. 

Equally  inadequate,  he  said, 
“is  reporting  about  Russian 
Jewiy  and  the  Jews  in  Latin 
.America  —  400,000  Yiddish 

speaking  in  Argentina  —  and 
that’s  the  kind  of  stuff  we  want 
to  get  into.” 

High  Ediiculionul  Level 

Besides  the  growth  rate  of 
the  Jewish  population  in  the 
Washington  area,  the  Jewish 
Week  was  foundeil  hei'e  because 
of  the  educational  level  of  those 
Jews. 

“Generally’,”  Hochstein  ex¬ 
plained,  “80  percent  of  young 
Jews  are  going  to  college  now. 
In  Montgomery  County,  out  here 
in  the  Maryland  .suburbs,  50  per¬ 
cent  of  all  Jews  have  advanced 
degrees.” 

These,  he  said,  are  the  pro¬ 
fessionals,  academicians,  tech¬ 
nicians  ami  scientists  who  have 
lieen  settling  in  the  Washington 
area  since  Worhi  War  11. 

“It  seems  that  before  long,” 


Hochstein  remarked,  “the  only 
kind  of  Jewish  paper  Jews  will 
stand  for  is  a  highly  literate  one. 
Not  many  people  any  more  will 
read  a  paper  just  because  it’s 
Jewish.  'That  was  once  so.” 

Hochstein,  .33,  w’orked  for  the 
Armed  Forces  Press  Service  and 
then  in  various  jobs  with  New¬ 
house. 

With  a  full-time  news  staff  of 
“one  and  a  half,”  he  edits  the 
Jewish  week  from  a  small  office 
in  the  National  Press  Building. 

He  lives  near  the  Capitol  with 
his  wife,  and  their  children, 
Michal  Elisabeth,  1,  and  Marc, 
2. 

Years  ago,  Hochstein  (Prince¬ 
ton  ’55)  attended  a  Park  Ave¬ 
nue  Sy’nagogue  in  New  York 
City. 

Although  he  belongs  to  no 
congregation  now,  he  feels  a 
strong  sense  of  Jewishness.  His 
explanation  of  his  feelings  is 
perhaps  also  one  kind  of  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  it  takes  to  make  an 
editor  of  a  provocative  Jewish 
newspaper. 

“Like  a  lot  of  people,”  he  said, 
“I  rather  think  that  if  I  belong 
to  any  religion  it  has  to  be  one 
I  start  myself. 

• 

Newhouse  Firm 
Plans  to  Absorb 
Conde  Nast  Co. 

Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc. 
will  merge  with  the  Patriot- 
News  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  New’house  News¬ 
paper  Group,  according  to  plans 
to  be  submitted  to  Conde  Nast 
shareholders  next  month. 

I.  S.  V.  Patcevitch,  Conde 
Nast  president,  said  the  New¬ 
house  company  owns  about  82% 
of  Conde  Nast  stock.  Under  the 
proposed  merger  plan,  public 
holders  of  more  than  200,000 
shares  of  Conde  Nast  shares  will 
receive  $18.50  a  share  for  their 
holdings. 

The  merger  plan  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  stockholders  at  an  an¬ 
nual  meeting  June  6. 

The  Newhouse  family  has 
steadily  increased  its  holdings 
in  Conde  Nast  over  the  past 
eight  years.  It  began  buying  into 
the  publisher  of  such  women’s 
magazines  as  Vogue,  Glamour 
and  Mademoiselle  with  a  $5  mil¬ 
lion  stock  purchase  in  March 
1959.  Patriot-News  Co.  holds 
about  1.2  million  of  the  Conde 
Nast  shares  outstanding. 

Last  year,  Conde  Nast  earned 
$2,447,000,  or  $1.66  a  share,  on 
sales  of  $57,507,000,  up  from 
1965  profit  of  $1,945,000,  or 
$1.31  a  share,  on  sales  of 
$53,249,000. 
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Times  has 

_ nt  Ideal,  for  tta  news  col- 

:iHnhs.  The  best  la  its  dajr.  Ideal 
to  be  replaoed  by  later* 
IsL 

TO  THIS 

This  is  8U  point  Imperial  which 
The  New  York  Times  wUI  use  for 
news.  Note  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  read  than  the  old  face  above. 
Editorials  will  be  set  in  9  point 
Imperial.  Radio,  TV  and  other 
listings  will  be  set  in  7  point. 


Join  The  New  York  Times.  Change 
your  paper  to  Imperial  in  July, 
too.  Rrst  step,  ask  for  showing 
'le  jn^plVrte  imperial  series. 


2  I  1,973 
224,986 
1 3,0 1  3 
6.1 


756,047  I  I  0,988 

710,085  187,907 

-45,962  76,919 

-6.1  S9.3 

Source:  ABC  Audits  and  Publishers'  Statements 
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the  New  Money 
THERN  CALI 


Since  California’s  gold  rush  days,  San  Francisco  has  always 
been  considered  the  No.  1  market  in  the  Bay  Area.  This  is 
no  longer  true.  The  “Booming  Sixties”  have  made  Metro 
San  Jose  the  new  Money-Power  market  and  for  anyone 
selling  and  advertising  in  Northern  California,  here  are  some 
pertinent  facts  that  prove  the  change  in  San  Francisco’s 
traditional  status. 


DAILY  CIRCULATION 
METRO  NEWSPAPERS 


naifi  Alin  TRimiNr  ^AN  FRANCISCO*  SAN  JOSE 

OAKLAND  TRIBUNE  CHRONICLE  &  EXAMINER  MERCURY  AND  NEWS 


*ln  1960.  figures  included  SF  N«w». 


Publisher’s  ABC  records  show 
combined  daily  circulation  for  the 
Mercury  and  News  in  March 
climbed  to  200, 804 


\\  JOSE 

Power  Giant  of 
3RNIA’S  MARKETS 

Having  greater  employment,  better  wages  and  higher  incomes, 
residents  of  Metro  San  Jose  are  people  with  money  to  spend. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  national,  regional  and  local  advertisers 
are  using  more  space  in  the  Mercury  and  News  to  reach 
prospects  in  this  fabulous  market  than  ever  before.  The 
linage  totals  below  tell  the  “story”  best! 


LINAGE 

METRO  NEWSPAPERS 


nAifi  Ann  rmRiiyi:  SAN  FRANCISCO*  SAN  JOSE 

UAKLANU  IKIBUNt  CHRONICLE  &  EXAMINER  MERCURY  AND  NEWS 
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33,058,667 
40,203, 1 1  4 
7,144,447 
21.6 


76,404,636 
7 1 ,088,633 
-5,316,003 
-7.0 


53,9 1  2,086 
9  1,738,042 
37,825,956 

70.2 


Source:  Grand  total  linage,  daily  and  Sunday,  all  metropolitan  newspapers  each  county 


*ln  1960,  figures  incluct«d  SF  CftM-Bulletin,  News. 
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The  Mercury  and  News 
cover  2  out  of  3  homes  in  Metro 
San  Jose,  No  outside  newspaper 
reaches  more  than  I  out  ofl 


MERCURY 
MS  NEWS 


San  Jose, California 


CRESMER.  WOODWARD, 

n*MARA  JL  IKin 


Print  Dressed 
Batman  Pushes 
Want  Ad  Sales 

Joliet,  Ind. 

A  jovial  “Batman”  has  been 
bounding  around  selling  Joliet 
Herald-Xeu's  classified.  Cashing 
in  on  TV’s  aggressive  character, 
clad  in  classifie<l  announcements 
and  tagged  “Mr.  Want-Ad,”  this 
figure  became  the  main  theme  of 
what  the  newspaper  reports  as 
being  “our  most  successful  pro¬ 
motion.” 

The  Herald-News,  a  Copley 
newspaper,  sought  promotional 
impact  during  International 
Want  Ad  Week  via  a  topical 
idea  “with  jilenty  of  showman¬ 
ship.”  Jack  Azman,  C.4M,  Hen¬ 
ry  Obermayer,  copy  seiwice 
manager,  and  George  Fisk,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  went  into  a 
huddle. 

A  newspaper  version  of  Bat¬ 
man  resulted  from  their  discus¬ 
sions.  The  next  step  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  costume.  A  way  was 
found  to  print  classified  onto  bed 
sheet  material,  a  local  dressmak¬ 
er  was  soon  set  sewing  on  the 
“Batman”  two-piece,  plus  cape. 

Then  followed  intensive  “Ln- 
paper  promotion.”  According  to 


George  F.  Mahoney,  Herald- 
N'ews  administrative  assistant, 
even  the  mayor  entered  “the 
spirit  of  the  idea,  being  gracious 
enough  to  issue  ‘Mr  Want  Ad’ 
the  key  to  the  city.”  This,  too, 
was  jiromoted  with  want  ads 
and  news  stories.  The  .next  step 
was  “to  cover  every  imiiortant 
section  in  our  circ  dation  zone, 
having  Mr  Want  Ad  knock  on 
doors  and  award  certificates 
good  for  a  free  ad,”  recalls  Ma¬ 
honey.  “The  certificate  was  for 
a  35  word  ad  for  seven  days  in 
the  ‘Articles  For  Sale’  classifi¬ 
cation.  A  time  limit  of  30  days 
was  placed  on  the  certificates.” 

Adilitionally,  Mr  Want  Ad 
distiibuted  camly  to  chihlren 
“who  were  everywhere  because 
Want  Ad  Week  fell  during  Eas¬ 
ter.”  Crowds  gathere»i  at  subdi¬ 
visions  and  children  jiassed  the 
word.  The  public  recognized 
“our  character  ami  were  eager 
to  accept  free  certificates. 
From  such  gatherings.  Jack  Az¬ 
man  and  his  associates  gained 
good  promotional  pictures  which 
were  used  in  the  Herald-News. 

“Harnessing  the  Batman  im¬ 
age  to  classified  was  a  winner,” 
said  Mahoney.  “We  will  use  Mr. 
Want  Ad  again  throughout  the 
coming  year,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  National  Newspaper  Week, 
in  parades  and  similar  city 
events.” 


JOHN  R.  STALLARD,  a  reporter 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  won 
the  feature  photo9raphy  award 
in  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club's 
competition  and  also  won  the  writ¬ 
ing  award  for  continuous  reporting 
on  a  single  subject  for  his  series 
"Journal  Man  in  Vietnam."  It  was 
the  first  time  a  reporter  won  both 
a  photography  .snd  a  writing  prize. 


All  Papers  Closed 

Helsinki 

Finland’s  102  newspapers 
were  closed  for  three  weeks 
until  government  mediators 
settled  a  dispute  with  13,000 
striking  printers.  The  shutdown 
ran  from  March  7  through  29. 


Paper  Raises  Fund 
For  Doctor’s  Airplane 

Galesburg,  Ill.  i 

A  community  fund  drive,  * 
sparked  by  a  newspaper,  may  | 
send  a  missionary  doctor  back  to  j 
Africa  this  summer  with  an  un- 
usual  going-away  present  from 
fellow  citizens. 

It’s  a  $15,000  airplane,  which 
friends  of  Dr.  Gene  E.  Johnson 
hope  to  purchase  for  his  work 
in  the  Republic  of  Congo. 

Dr.  Johnson,  a  licensed  pilot  j 
as  well  as  a  missionary  of  the  : 
Christian  Churches  (Disciples  of 
Christ),  has  lieen  in  private 
practice  here  since  his  evacua¬ 
tion  from  Congo  in  1964  when 
political  upheaval  killed  another 
medical  missionaiy. 

Dr.  Johnson  plans  to  return  to 
Boende  with  his  family  in  mid- 
June.  The  airplane  would  be 
used  to  transport  doctors  from  a 
proposed  central  hospital  to  out¬ 
lying  clinics  in  the  Equator 
province. 

The  Galesburg  Register-Mail  \ 
is  promoting  the  airplane  fund 
drive.  Roliert  H.  LeMay,  man-  ■ 
aging  editor  of  the  newspaper, 
said  the  mission  board  of  the 
Disciples  has  given  its  approval 
for  Dr.  Johnson  to  accept  the 
airplane.  The  doctor  had  speci¬ 
fied  that  the  gift  would  become  i 
the  property  of  the  society.  j 


Mercury  and  News,  San  Jose,  Cal  it. 

EFFICIENCY...  GROWTH... 

Functional  layout,  central  computer  room,  auto-  A  100%  press  increase  and  50%  increase  in 
mated  control  of  all  mechanical  systems,  centrex  warehouse  capacity  have  been  provided  for  in  the 
telephone  system,  application  of  conveyor  sys-  present  design.  Structural  expansion  has  been 
terns  where  practical.  allowed  for  on  three  sides. 

This  total  plant  is  the  result  of  “creative  engineering" . . .  making  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
and  News  one  of  the  most  modern  and  practical  newspaper  plants  in  the  world. 

LOCKWOOD  GRKENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017  200  Park  Ave..  Pan-Am  Building/ BOSTON,  MASS. /SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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our  competition  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  big  claims  about  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  their  equipment. 


The  implication,  of  course,  is 
that  nobody  else  has  this  feature 
or  that. 

Well,  compare  the  WOOD  CUS¬ 
TOM  75  equipped  with  the  all 
new  WOOD  2:1  or  3:2  "Heart  of 
the  Press"  Folder  ...second  to 
none... now  on  edition,  built 
like  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. . .fast 
as  "Hades"  and  with  every  good 
feature  the  other  guys  claim  to 
have,  plus  lots  more  they  never 
thought  of.  Make  us  prove  it! 

After  all,  in  100  years  of  building 
printing  presses,  you  learn  many 
things. . .query  our  sales  engin¬ 
eers,  write  us  or  call.  Make  sure 
you  are  getting  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  equipment. 

Don't  forget... 


Il«>  huihi 
thv  fttluri* 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Call  201  •  756-5700 

'Our  i  host  is  »)ut  .  those'  no\vs|i,ipor 
toldors  .in*  so  >;o(mI  th.it  in  <i  Cravuro 
Plant,  oach  toldor  is  turning  out  over 
ono  niillion  topios  daily,  lhats  ri>>ht 
I  .(KX),(KX). .  .  to  our  knowlodj’o  no  one* 
e'Ise'  e  an  make*  this  e  laini. 


Puget  Sound 
Ill  Colorful 
Panorama 

Everett,  Wash. 

From  a  breathtaking  view  of 
Mount  Rainier  to  the  silence  of 
rain  forests.  From  the  shim¬ 
mering  hills  and  wheatlands  east 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the 
ice-blue  waters  of  Puget  Sound. 
Whether  it’s  a  panoramic  view 
from  atop  Hurricane  Ridge  or 
following  the  seagulls  to  the  old 
English  world  of  Victoria — one 
Pacific  Northwest  weekend  mag¬ 
azine  “delivers  the  goods.” 

In  seven  months  of  publication 
Pngent  Sound  Panorama  has 
established  such  a  reputation  in 
Pugent  Sound  Country. 

It  all  l)egan  last  .August  when 
Rotiert  I).  Best,  publisher  of  the 
Everett  Herald,  walked  into 
managing  editor  .A1  Bennett’s 
office  and  declared:  “We’ve  got 
to  have  a  magazine  on  weekend 
living.  .Atmosphere,  the  Pacific 
Northwest;  and  I  want  it  to 
start  Sept.  10.” 

It  did. 


Publisher  Best’s  idea  was  to 
e.xploijl  Puget  Sound  Country 
for  tffe  thousands  of  new  ar¬ 
rivals  who  would  be  coming  to 
work  at  the  new  Boeing  747 
plant — the  largest  building  in 
the  world  where  the  largest  air¬ 
plane  in  the  world  is  to  be  built. 
The  structure  was  then  being 
elected  in  south  Everett. 

The  plant,  eil^ected  to  employ 
some  20,000  people  at  peak  pro¬ 
duction,  is  also  lieing  viewed  as 
a  possible  construction  site  for 
the  Supersonic  Transport 
(SST). 

In  Tabloid  Formal 

The  Herald’s  colorful  maga¬ 
zine  saw  the  light  of  day  when 
the  talents  of  a  political  writer, 
a  courthouse  reporter  and  a 
mapmaker  were  blended  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  first  few  issues. 

Printed  in  tabloid  size  with 
wide  margins  on  a  rotary  press 
using  high  grade  newsprint,  the 
columns  are  set  17  ems  with 
four  picas  lietween  columns. 
With  three  columns  to  the  page, 
layout  provides  an  abundance 
of  “'white”  which  allows  the  pic¬ 
tures,  headlines  and  body  type 
to  “live”  in  the  traditional  mag¬ 
azine  style. 
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Each  edition  features  a  full 
color  cover  page  with  over-print 
and  spot  color  used  throughout. 

Now  drawing  on  the  talents 
of  three  artists.  Panorama  illus¬ 
trations  often  takes  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  full  color  by  mixture 
of  two  colors  and  black. 

Utilizing  duo-tone  and  over¬ 
print  on  heavily  edited  pictures 
(dropouts  and  overlays),  Pano¬ 
rama  is  a  colorful  addition  to 
The  Herald’s  weekend  fare. 

Omnibus  in  its  content,  more 
than  half  of  each  edition  is 
devoted  to  local  and  state-wide 
features.  Syndicated  columns 
cover  the  fields  from  coins,  to 
antiques,  music  and  art,  senior 
citizen  problems,  photography, 
Iwating,  travel,  lieauty,  teen-age 
hair  styles,  Iwok  reviews,  in¬ 
terior  decorating  and  new  home 
plans. 

Editor  Appointed 

Shortly  after  Panorama’s  in¬ 
ception  the  courthouse  reporter, 
an  award-winning  feature  writer 
and  photographer.  Bill  Hill,  was 
assigned  as  full  time  editor.  Hill, 
a  former  city  editor,  news  editor 
and  executive  editor  of  Missouri 
newspapers,  finds  the  job  chal¬ 
lenging.  He  spends  an  average 
of  two  days  weekly  traveling  the 
Northwest  developing  stories 
and  pictures  on  places  to  go, 
things  to  see  and  do. 

Panorama  readers,  pleasantly 
surprised  with  the  product  they 
are  now  receiving,  are  in  store 
for  an  even  better  magazine  in 
the  months  ahead. 

Because  of  the  vast  growth  of 
Snohomish  County — now  esti¬ 
mated  at  a  population  of  2o0,()()() 
and  with  an  anticipated  growth 
to  500,000  by  1976-— The  Herald 
has  embarked  on  an  expansion 
program  which  includes  instal¬ 
lation  of  an  eight-unit  Hoe  press 
which  will  provide  more  color 
for  the  magazine  section  as  well 
as  the  daily  editions. 

The  Herald  has  been  a  leader 
in  color  picture  quality  in  the 
Northwest  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

The  newspaper’s  present 
plant,  completed  in  1959,  was 
designed  with  an  eye  toward 
future  expansion — upward  and 
outward. 

3  EditiunM 

Currently  producing  three  edi¬ 
tions  daily,  the  first  edition  is 
edited  exclusively  for  the  vastly- 
expanding  south  county  area 
much  of  which  serves  as  a  “bed¬ 
room”  for  Seattle  workers. 

The  first  edition,  known  as  the 
Western  Sun,  is  produced  by  a 
separate  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  staff  located  at  Lynnwood, 
midway  betw’een  Everett  and 
Seattle.  The  Sun  is  believed  to 
be  one  of  the  nation’s  fastest 
growing  dailies — it  is  the  pace¬ 
setter  in  the  Northwest. 


Copley  Press 
Coach  Arrives 
At  Sacramento 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

.A  band  played,  the  sun  shone 
and  officials  who  arrivetl  in  a 
Wells  Fargo  stage  coach  broke 
ground  here  for  the  new  home 
of  the  116-year-old  Sacramento 
Union, 

Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  joined 
.lames  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  publishing  the 
Copley  Newspapers;  Robert 
Letts  Jones,  president  of  the 
newspaper  group,  and  ('arlyle 
Reed,  publisher  of  the  Union, 
in  turning  the  ground  site  with 
gold  rush  era  picks  and  shovels. 

On  completion  of  the  plant, 
the  Union  will  become  the  larg¬ 
est  circulation  daily  in  the  world 
to  utilize  a  fully  equipped  offset 
press  S’  stem,  Jones  said. 

Copley  said  he  felt  his  or¬ 
ganization  had  even  underesti¬ 
mated  the  full  potential  of  the 
morning  paper  acquired  just  last 
May.  He  pledged  complete  sup¬ 
port  in  a  move  to  provide  a  con¬ 
structive  force  in  the  State  capi¬ 
tal  and  its  surrounding  area. 

Bright  Future 

The  oldest  daily  i.n  the  entire 
West  aspires  to  a  future  as 
bright  as  it  enjoyed  in  the  days 
of  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte, 
he  declared  in  recalling  a  19th 
century  tribute  to  the  Union  as 
a  paper  which  “entered  into  the 
lives,  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
its  constituents.” 

The  Union  was  welcomed  back 
to  “the  old  Sacramento  area 
where  it  started  March  19,  1861” 
by  Frank  Durkee,  chairman  Sac¬ 
ramento  Redevelopment  Area. 
Mayor  Walter  Christensen  said 
the  courage  Copley  displayed  in 
redeveloping  the  paper  met  the 
challenge  engraved  on  a  .state 
building  .nearby:  “Give  us  men 
to  match  our  mountains.” 

A  pile  driver  already  is  on 
the  Capital  Mall  site  of  the  new 
building  which  will  provide  116,- 
000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
and  the  substructure  for  a  fu¬ 
ture  six-floor  tower. 

The  immediate  project  con¬ 
sists  of  a  three-story  produc¬ 
tion  unit  and  a  four-story  office 
building  facing  the  Mall.  The 
plant  is  the  first  project  initiated 
on  multi-block  area  which  had 
been  cleared  of  old  structures. 

Effective  cooperation  has  en¬ 
abled  the  undertaking  to  begin 
within  a  few  months,  reported 
RA  Chairman  Durkee.  The 
agency  has  approved  final  con¬ 
struction  plans  developed  by  the 
Union  and  Publisher  Reed  com¬ 
pleted  purchase  of  the  property 
with  a  $710,282  payment. 
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Departmental 
Editors  Named 

Atlanta 

Durwood  McAlister,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  since  1963,  has  been 
named  to  the  newly-created  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  manag^ing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  post  by  Bill  Westbrook,  29, 
who  was  assistant  Sunday  editor 
and  editor  of  the  Sunday  Dixie 
Living  section. 

McAlister,  39,  joined  the  Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  copy  editor  in  1954.  He 
has  been  Sunday  editor  since 
1963. 

Westbrook  was  a  reporter  on 
the  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner- 
Herald  before  joining  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  1963,  where  he 
served  as  city  and  state  news 
editor. 

Herb  Steely,  former  make-up 
editor,  has  succeeded  Westbrook 
as  assistant  Sunday  editor. 

William  T.  Hughes  Jr.  has 
been  appointed  business  editor 
of  the  Journal.  He  succeeds  Joe 
Dooley  who  joined  the  General 
Electric  Co.  Hughes,  36,  has 
served  as  assistant  city  editor 
and  copy  editor  on  the  Journal. 

Colin  Bessonette  has  been 
designated  picture  editor  of  the 
Journal.  He  succeeds  Rol)ert 


Harrell  who  joined  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  as  a  columnist. 

Bessonette,  27,  is  a  native  of 
Austin,  Tex.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Wake  Forest  College.  He  has 
worked  as  copy  editor  of  the 
Twin  City  Sentinel,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  and  on  the  copy, 
news  and  telegraph  desks  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal.  He 
joined  the  Atlanta  Journal  in 
1966  as  a  copy  editor. 

Inin  McBi-ayer  has  been 
named  Atlanta  Journal  state 
news  editor  and  Jack  R.  Fiver- 
son  has  been  designated  chief  of 
the  copy  desk  for  the  Journal. 

McBrayer,  53,  began  his 
career  with  the  old  Atlanta 
Georgian  in  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  and  later  worked  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor  for  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Enquirer.  He  came  to  the 
Journal  as  a  copy  editor  in  1946. 

Fiverson,  43,  came  to  the 
Journal  in  1966  from  the  Miami 
Herald  where  he  had  worked  for 
three  years  as  copy  editor  on 
the  state  desk  and  makeup  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  women’s  department. 
• 

SI, (MM)  for  Fol  Work 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Support  of  the  Freedom  of 
Infomiation  Center,  University 
of  Missouri,  has  been  renewed 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Foun¬ 
dation  with  a  $1,000  grant  for 
the  second  year. 


4  Foreign  NeHsmen 
lo  Receive  Awards 

Washington 

Awards  to  four  European 
newsmen  and  a  Philippines  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  best  reporting 
about  America  and  Americans  in 
the  last  two  years  were  an¬ 
nounced  here  April  11.  The  win¬ 
ners  were  chosen  from  38  nom¬ 
inees  from  17  countries.  They 
will  receive  cash  prizes  of  $1,000 
each  and  a  plaque. 

The  winners  were  Francesco 
Gozzano  of  Avantil,  Rome; 
Werner  Imhoof,  Washington 
correspondent  for  Neue 
Zuerclier  Zeitung,  Zurich, 
Switzerland;  Ingmar  Lind- 
marker,  U.S.  correspondent  for 
Svenska  Dagbladet,  Stockholm, 
Sweden ;  Rugerro  Orlando,  chief 
of  the  U.S.  office  of  Italy’s  radio 
and  television  system,  and  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Corky)  Trinidad,  politi¬ 
cal  cartoonist  for  the  Philip- 
jiines  Herald,  Manila. 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
May  26,  at  a  dinner  in  their 
honor,  ending  a  three-day  sym¬ 
posium  to  be  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Journalism,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles. 

The  award  to  Gozzano  was  for 
an  article  about  the  racial  crisis 
in  northern  cities,  entitled  “The 
Slogan  ‘Black  Power’  comes 
from  the  North.”  Imhoof’s 


award  was  for  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Expelling  a  Negro  from 
the  Georgia  Legislature — Are 
we  Again  Observing  a  ‘Tyranny 
of  the  Majority?’  ”,  dealing  with 
the  refusal  of  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature  to  seat  Julian  Bond.  The 
prize  awarded  Lindmarker  was 
for  an  article  dealing  with  the 
debate  in  the  United  States  over 
academic  freedom.  Orlando  re¬ 
ceived  his  award  for  “distin¬ 
guished  television  reporting”  of 
the  1966  elections,  and  Trinidad 
for  a  series  of  cartoons. 

• 

Schumaeh  ami  Vidor 
Win  Berger  Prizes 

Two  New  York  newspapermen 
have  l)een  named  winners  of  the 
1967  Mike  Berger  Awards  by 
the  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism.  They 
are  Murray  Schumaeh,  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Leonard  Victor  of  the  Long 
Island  Press.  Each  will  receive 
a  framed  certificate  and  $500. 

The  awards  recognize  dis¬ 
tinguished  New  York  reporting 
in  the  tradition  of  Meyer  Berger, 
who  was  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times.  Examples  are 
Schumach’s  story,  “Upstate 
Hamlet’s  Heart  Is  in  Vietnam,” 
which  appeared  in  the  Times 
last  December  5,  and  Victor’s 
series  of  articles  on  “Long 
Island’s  Young  Addicts.” 
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Production  fAanager 
Ed  Wylett  Praises 
System  s  Eflitiency 


fc<»The  Milpo  Counter-Kicker  Systems  have  given  us 
much  hotter  control  while  the  Milpo  Monitor  has  given 
us  instantaneous  totals  of  all  production  hy  press,  by 
edition  without  overruns  and  with  reduced  unac- 
counted-fors.  Our  Milpo  Kickers  have  drastically 
reduced  and  in  most  cases  eliminated  our  down  time 


due  to  conveyor  chokes  between  our  press  room  and 
mail  riHun.  thereby  improving  our  prinluction  time. 
Write  for  the  full  Boston  Herald  case  history  and  learn 
how  you  too  can  have  up-to-the-second  totals  and  accu¬ 
rate  production  control.  Milgo  Electronic  Corporation, 
7620  N.W.  36th  Avenue,  Miami.  Florida  33147 


H.  Dewayne  Kreager,  noted  consulting  industrial  economist,  predicts: 


1 )  more  years  of  dramatic 
growth  for  Seattle  area 


ARE  YOU  GEniNG  YOUR  SHARE  OF  THIS  BUSY,  GROWING 
MARKET?  CONSISTENT  ADVERTISING  IN  WASHINGTON 
STATE'S  LEADING  NEWSPAPER  WILL  REACH  BUYERS  FOR 
YOUR  PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES. 

THE  SEAHLE  TIMES  IS  NUMBER  ONE  IN  CIRCULATION, 
ADVERTISING  LINAGE  AND  EDITORIAL  EXCELLENCE. 


H.  Dewayne  Kreager,  consulting  industrial  economist,  is  a  native  of  Washington 
State.  He  was  educated  at  Washington  State  University.  Duke  University  and  Har¬ 
vard  where  he  received  his  Ph.D.  degree.  Kreager  left  his  private  practice  in  the 
nation's  capita!  in  1957  to  organize  and  become  the  first  director  of  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development.  Upon  completion  of  this  assign¬ 
ment  in  1960,  Kreager  established  his  consulting  office  in  Seattle  rather  than  return 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  He  represents  many  of  the  region's  key  industries  in  the  fields 
of  manufacturing,  banking,  utilities  and  forest  products. 

Kreager  is  on  the  board  of  several  companies  including  Pacific  Northwest  Bell, 
Washington  Natural  Gas  Co..  Northern  Life  Insurance  Co..  Sicks'  Rainier  Brewing 
Co.  and  Puget  Sound  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  He  is  president  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  Washington  State  University  and  served  on  the  Seattle  World's  Fair  Commission. 


Che  Seattle  Slimes 

Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta 

Chicago  Detroit  Minneapolis 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


The  Seattle  market  is  in  the  midst  of  an  explosive 
population,  employment  and  business  growth. 

H.  Dewayne  Kreager,  nationally  recognized  consulting 
industrial  economist,  predicts  at  least  10  more  years 
of  record-breaking  growth. 


Kreager  points  out  that : 

1  Current  annual  population  increase  rate  of  the  three 
•counties  comprising  the  Seattle  market  averages  6%... 
employment  8.5%  and  personal  income  1 2%.  In  1 966 
the  rate  of  increase  for  personal  income  in 
Washington  State  was  the  highest  in  the  nation. 

O  Population  in  these  three  counties  will  increase  by 
^*more  than  800,000 — in  the  next  10  years — starting 
with  a  base  of  slightly  more  than  1  %  million. 

O  The  Boeing  Company  has  created  42,000  new  jobs — 
'^'nearly  all  in  non-defense  production^ver  tRe 
past  two  years  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  $500 
million  expansion  program  for  new  plants  and 
facilities.  Order  backlogs  and  programmed  additional 
orders  for  commercial  jets  assure  job  stability 
for  Boeing's  90,000  to  100,000  employees  for  a 
minimum  period  of  at  least  ten  years. 

A  But  Boeing  expansion  represents  only  half  of  the 
^•growth  enjoyed  in  the  Seattle  market.  Growing 
diversification  of  the  area's  industry  deserves  credit 
for  the  rest.  An  additional  60,000  permanent  jobs 
have  been  created  m  the  past  two  years  that  have 
not  been  related  to  Boeing  expansion. 


When  your  new  Fairchild  press  is  presses  available-NewsKing*^,  Color 
installed,  our  Technical  Service  Rep-  King“\  or  Production  King®.  Tuition- 
resentatives  are  on  the  spot.  They’ll  free  training  of  your  personnel.  And 
help  get  your  first  edition  on  the  Technical  Service  assistance  for  fast 
street  almost  before  you  know  it !  start-up. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  Why  settle  for  less?  Find  out  about 
advantages  you  get  with  Fairchild:  a// advantages  you  get  with  Fairchild, 
The  finest  web  offset  perfecting  Write,  or  phone  collect. 


When  you  buy  a  new  press,  you  don’t 
like  to  see  it  sitting  idle  for  long.  We 
don’t  either!  With  Fairchild,  that’s 
no  problem.  We  offer  comprehensive, 
tuition-free  training  at  our  Techni¬ 
cal  Center  on  Long  Island.  Your  men 
know  the  press  inside  out,  even  be¬ 
fore  it’s  delivei'ed. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


When  do  y 
print  your 
hrst  edition 
on  it?^^ 


I  Guggenheim 
Gives  Estate 
For  Park  Use 


Scotch  With  h  Tcmg  Of 
Oi*  kaiotuchf 


by 

J«lian  P.  Van  Winkle,  Jr. 

PretidMii 

Old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

Leuitville,  Kentucky 
CstabliMhed  1849 


Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  in  chief  of  \ewK- 
day.  Long  Island  newspapers, 
will  give  to  Nassau  County  his 
Sands  Point  estate,  Falaise,  in¬ 
cluding  its  26-room  Norman 
mansion  and  art  treasures,  for 
use  as  a  recreational  and  cul¬ 
tural  center. 

Under  terms  of  the  gift,  Fal¬ 
aise  will  remain  Guggenheim’s 
private  residence  until  his  death. 

At  that  time,  virtually  all  of  the 
estate  will  be  transferred  to  the 
county.  Guggenheim  also  has 
homes  in  Manhattan  and  South 
Carolina. 

Under  the  county’s  plans,  the 
250-acre  presem’e  would  inclu«le 
a  museum  of  the  1920s,  centere<l 
at  Guggenheim’s  26-room  man- 
orhouse,  which  would  depict  es¬ 
tate  living  as  it  was  at  its 
height  on  the  Gold  Coast;  an 
arboretum  and  nature  center, 
a  horseback  riding  academy,  a 
marine  biology  center,  a  con¬ 
servation  and  education  center,  a 
county  conference  center  and  a 
group  camping  site.  The  estate, 
w’hich  is  rich  with  trees,  shrub¬ 
bery  and  flowers,  is  situate<l 
north  of  Middle  Neck  Road. 

Governmental  officials  noteil 
the  historical  interest  to  Long 
Islanders  of  the  estate.  It  was 
there  in  1929  with  Charles  A. 

Lindbergh,  who  stayed  at  Fal¬ 
aise  following  his  historic  flight 
and  there  wrote  his  memories  in 
the  book  “We,”  that  Guggenheim 
became  involved  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  space  age.  Carol 
Guggenheim,  his  second  wife, 
read  a  newspaper  account  to  her 
husband  and  Lindbergh  of  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Goddard’s  abortive  rocket 
experiment  in  Massachusetts. 

Soon  thereafter,  Lindbergh  ar¬ 
ranged  a  meeting  with  Goddard, 
which  was  the  first  step  in  the 
Guggenheim  financing  of  God¬ 
dard’s  pioneering  development 
of  astronautics. 

Guggenheim  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  Newsday  since  he  found¬ 
ed  it  in  1940. 

•  Scholarsliip  Given  Texan  c 

Citation  for  Editor  For  Marijnana  Report  the"^sti 

Augusta,  Me.  William  L.  Cryer,  senior  of  cumpus. 

Kingdom  Harvey,  editor  of  the  the  University  of  Texas,  was  Don 
Fort  Fairfield  Review,  was  adjudged  first-place  winner  in  Texas  i 
cited  by  his  colleagues  of  the  the  March  General  News  second 
Maine  Press  Association  May  14  Writing  competition  of  the  scholars 
for  meritorius  journalism.  Har-  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun-  how  an 


As  a  distiller  of  old-line  Sour 
Mash  Bourbon,  my  attitude 
toward  the  worth  of  the  second¬ 
hand  whiskey  barrel  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  old  Kentucky 
story.  A  lady  of  great  heft  came 
wheezing  down  the  gangplank 
of  an  Ohio  River  stern-wheeler. 
Under  her  arm  was  tucked  a 
tiny  Mexican  hairless  dog. 

“Pardon  me  ma’am,”  queried 
a  nearby  lad  in  awe,  “is  that 
thing  you’re  carry’n  a  dog?” 

“Why  certainly,”  she  snapped. 

“I  don’t  wish  to  fret  you 
none,”  the  boy  replied,  “but, 
ain’t  you  purty  near  out  of  dog?” 

Once  our  barrels  of  new  up¬ 
land  timber  have  ambered  and 
mellowed  one  generation  of  Old 
Fitzgerald,  we  consider  that 
they,  too,  are  “purty  near  out  of 
dog”  in  regard  to  offering  char¬ 
acter  to  a  second  batch  of  whis¬ 
key,  So  we  Kentuckians  have 
bought  barrels  high  and  sold 
them,  once  used,  for  a  pittance. 

Now  the  Scotchmen,  being 
woefully  short  of  white  oak,  are 
snapping  up  our  old  wood.  (How 
it  must  gall  them  to  bid  up  the 
price  on  anything!)  For,  unlike 
straight  Bourbon,  which  ac¬ 
quires  its  grace  from  new  bar¬ 
rels,  all  foreign  spirits  rest  in 
used  cooperage. 

With  a  stream  of  our  spent 
casks  heading  for  the  highlands 
— still  carrying  remnants  of 
the  full-bodied  flavor  of  Old 
Fitzgerald — I  have  to  think 
that  a  touch  of  our  “left  over” 
Bourbon  is  adding  zest  to  those 
paler-faced  whiskies  from  across 
the  water. 

And,  should  a  friend  suggest 
his  Scotch  is  better  than  ever, 
you  may  reasonably  suspect  his 
whisky  was  seasoned  by  a  barrel 
which  originally  held  Old  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  the  most  expensively 
made*  Bourbon  in  Kentucky  . . . 
and  probably  in  the  world. 

'Source;  Kentucky  Distilling  Records. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
100  Proof  or  Prime  Straight  86.8 
Made  in  U.S.A. 


Harry  F,  Guggenheim's  26-room  Norman  mansion  at  Falaise,  looking 
toward  the  front  entrance  across  the  granite-paved  courtyard 
through  an  archway  of  the  carriage  house. 


The  upper  gallery  of  the  great  hall  in  the  manorhouse  at  Falaise, 
Harry  F.  Guggenheim's  Sands  Point  estate,  which  he  plans  to 
give  to  Nassau  County. 
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Flint  Ink  can  provide 
ANPA-AAAA  Ad  Pro  shades 
in  J.  systems 

ARROWHEAD 

mmsiM 

IMoiie 


Therefore  jfou  can  make  the  choice  of 
the  right  ink  for  ^r  particular  need. 


Flint  Ink  Corporation 

•  ^ctA,<x<^x^^ic  •  ^Ux4x<^x^ftAic 


DETROIT  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Long  Islahd  Families  R 


Horry  F  Guggenheim  President  and  Editor  m  Chief 
Executive  Offices  Garden  City  Long  Island  N  Y 


Read  Newsday  • . . 

420,000  Long  Island  families  can't  be  wrong!  They  all  read  Newsday.  They  all 
live  in  Nassau-Suffolk,  America's  great  new  fourth  market,  with  the  nation's  highest 
consumer  spendable  income  —  more  than  $1  1,000  annually  per  household. 

Newsday  is  America's  seventh  largest  evening  newspaper.  It  goes  into  seven  out 
of  10  homes  —  the  highest  saturation  of  any  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
in  areas  of  more  than  500,000  population.  Newsday  is  home  delivered. 


don’t 

whisper 


Nothing  shouts  louder  than 


SpeciaCoior 


by 


Springlieid 

Gravure 


Fortify  editorial  impact 
with  the  excitement  of 
multi-color  gravure  . . .  Make 
readers  out  of  “scanners”. 


SrittNGHELD  QMVURE 

SPECnCOLOR 

puts  magazine  quality  and 
reader-arresting  beauty  on 
your  pages . . .  provides 
additional  drama  for 
special  or  seasonal  features. 
Even  on  short  runs  our 
prices  are  right ...  our 
quality  hard  to  match  . . . 

our  service  is  tops. 
We’re  ready  to  prove  it 
to  you— 'phone  now. 


SPRINGFIELD 
GRAVURE  COmGATKM 

suGsiGiary  tf  jVi%  jvj  i  o  rs 

1940  Commerca  Road.  SphngfieW.  Ohio  45501 
Phone:  513-325-2491  Dept.  55 

In  New  Yorii:  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
Phone:  212-689-6796 


Montreal  Finaiieier  — 

Heads  News  Croup  A  MllllOtl  DollorS  O 


Montreal 

The  formation  of  French 
Canada’s  largest  newspaper 
publishing  group,  comprising 
two  provincial  dailies,  a  Mon¬ 
treal  Sunday  newspaper,  10 
weeklies,  and  a  commercial 
printing  plant,  was  announced 
this  week. 

The  firm  is  to  l)e  known  as 
Les  Journaux  Trans-Canada 
Limitee.  (Trans  Canada  News¬ 
papers  l.iinited.) 

The  company  brings  together 
Le  XourelliKte  of  Trois  Rivieres 
and  Lti  Tribune  of  Sherbrooke; 
the  Montreal-based  Dimunrbe 
Matin;  nine  Fiench-language 
weeklies  serving  communities  in 
the  Montreal  area;  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish-language  Granby  weekly, 
Leader-Mail. 

Total  circulation  of  all  the 
papers  is  500,000,  of  which 
Dimanche  Matin  accounts  for 
280,000.  Le  Nouvelliste  has  46,- 
000  and  La  Tribune  40,000. 

President  of  the  new  company 
is  Paul  G.  Desmarais,  president 
of  Trans-Canada  Corp.  Fund. 

Vicepresident  and  publisher  is 
Jacques  G.  Francoeur,  the  i)ub- 
lisher  of  Dimanche  Matin. 

The  printing  firm  is  L’lm- 
primerie  Desforges,  Limitee,  of 
Trois  Rivieres. 

*  *  * 

Les  Quotidiens  du  Quebec 
(Quebec  Dailies  Incorporated) 
elected  A.  F.  Mercier  of  Quebec 
City’s  Le  Soleil  as  president; 
Walter  O’Hearn  of  Montreal 
Star,  vicepresident;  Pierre  Dan- 
sereau  of  Le  \ouvelliste  of  Trois 
Rivieres,  treasurer;  Wilfrid 
Stebanne  of  Montreal  La  Pren.je 
and  Pierre  Peladeau,  of  Journal 
de  Montreal,  as  directors. 


This  year  mai’ks  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  Cnited  Pres.<, 
the  forerunner  of  United  Press  International.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  hope  we  in  United  Press  International  can  he 
forgiven  if  we  tell  ourselves  that  we  too  have  contributed  our 
share  to  the  development  of  American  jouimalism  in  this  time. 

Many  of  the  things  that  are  quite  taken  for  granted  today 
resulted  from  innovations  of  the  United  Press  in  its  growth 
to  the  point  where  it  is  second  to  none  in  the  scope  and  variety 
of  its  global  operations.  Among  these  innovations  were  tlie 
])ractice  of  humanizing  news  by  telling  it  in  terms  of  people, 
the  use  of  bylines,  the  rountlup  of  dispersed  activities  with  a 
common  thread,  and  the  staged  inteniew  with  public  figures. 

The  United  Pi  ess  sent  American-trained  reporters  to  for¬ 
eign  capitals  before  the  first  world  war.  It  pioneered  in  break¬ 
ing  through  the  barriers  of  a  world  cartel  which  consisted  of 
official  agencies  abroad  and  the  old  Associated  Press  in  the 
United  States.  This  competition  led  the  AP  to  develop  its  own 
foreign  .sendee,  free  of  the  old  cartel  arrangement,  and  this 
it  too  has  done  with  great  success. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  factor  in  UP’s  growth  in  the  20s 
and  30s  was  the  exclusivity  of  AP  membership.  Indeed  it  was 
this  exclusivity,  which  gave  the  ins  the  power  to  keep  the 
outs  out  perma.nently,  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  UP 
in  the  first  place,  and  gave  the  outs  a  choice  for  the  first  time. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  in  the  old  days  some  paiiers 
bought  the  UP  simply  because  they  could  not  get  the  AP. 
Then,  because  the  UP  was  develojiing  new  ways  of  reporting 
and  writing  and  because  it  offered  exclusivity  to  no  one,  some 
of  the  AP  jiapers  began  adding  the  UP  wire.  They  then  had 
everything  their  opposition  had  and  more  too.  Today  any 
newspaper  can  subscribe  to  either  or  both  seiwiccs,  but  it 
took  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  to  make  that  possible. 

Today  both  sen-ices  compete  on  almost  equal  terms,  and 
this  competition  contributes  to  the  quality  of  each.  Each 
spends  in  excess  of  $50  million  a  year — about  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  week — in  covering  the  .news  in  places  ranging  from 
the  next  county  to  the  farthest  continent.  There  are  sup¬ 
plementary  .services  today  covering  some  news  from  some 
places  some  of  the  time  but  none  can  approach  the  scojje  of 
the  two  basic  news  sen-ices.  Their  manjjower  can  and  does 
vary  from  region  to  region  but  on  balance  they  are  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same. 

These  physical  assets,  however,  are  not  the  full  measure 
of  their  importance.  Their  importance  lies  in  their  existence. 
Each  could  be  bigger  if  the  other  did  not  exist,  but  it  would 
become  worse  in  the  i)rocess.  P'or  it  is  comi)etition  that  makes 
for  excellence. 


2  Reporters  Share 
Paul  Tobenkin  Prize 

The  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
has  announced  the  winners  of 
the  Paul  Tobenkin  Memorial 
Award.  They  are  Brian  R. 
Donovan  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
for  his  series  on  “The  Puerto 
Ricans,  The  Isolated  Immi¬ 
grants,’’  and  Cal  Olson  of  the 
Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum  for  his 
series,  “The  Indian  in  North 
Dakota.” 

Honorable  Mention  w-ent  to 
Robert  Keller  of  the  Delmarva 
Dialog  (Wilmington,  Del.)  for 
his  series,  “B.  J.’s  Corner.” 

The  annual  award  of  $250  w-ill 
be  shared  by  the  two  fijst-place 
winners.  The  award  honors 
“outstanding  achievement  in  the 
field  of  newspaper  writing  in 
the  fight  against  racial  and  reli¬ 
gious  hatred,  intolerance,  dis¬ 
crimination  and  every  form  of 
bigotry.” 


— ROGER  TATARL'VN,  Vicepresident  and  Editor, 
United  Pre.ss  International,  in  the  Allen  Memorial 
Lecture  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 


ATA  Safety  Writin|j: 
Winners  Aiinouiioed 

Washington 

Writers  on  newspapers  in 
.\lbuquerque,  N.  M.,  .Mount 
Kisco,  N.  Y.,  and  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  were  the  top  winners  in 
the  12th  annual  Newspaper 
Safety  Writing  competition  of 
the  American  Trucking  .Associa¬ 
tions. 

Thomas  J.  Wertenhaker,  Alhii- 
qtierque  News,  submitted  the 
winning  entry  in  the  single-story 
category. 

Phyllis  Cobbs  and  Harcourt 
Tynes  Jr.  of  the  Mount  Kisco 
Patent  Trader  shared  the  prize 
for  the  winning  series,  and 
Everett  S.  Allen,  New  Bedford 


Standard-Times,  was  the  winner 
in  the  editorial  contest. 

The  first-place  winners  re¬ 
ceived  $1,000.  Awards  of  $.500 
for  second-place  and  $300  for 
third-place  were  made  in  the 
same  categories. 

The  other  winners : 

Single  Story — second,  Dennis 
Hoover,  Dallas  Morning  Newt; 
third,  Thomas  F.  Darcy,  Hotis- 
ton  Post  (now  w-ith  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin). 

Series — second,  C.  B.  Daniel 
Jr.,  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun; 
third,  Francois  Poirier,  Jersey 
Journal,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Editorial — second,  J.  L.  Bro- 
sius,  Westport  (Conn.)  News; 
V.  L.  Bubbett  Jr.,  Dotman 
(Ala.)  Eagle. 
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Our  million-dollar  expansion  Is  pouring  good  money  after  good. 

We’ll  soon  be  installing  new  presses  last  year  was  up  nearly  3  million 
that  will  increase  our  capacity  by  lines. 

more  than  15%.  We  have  to.  Our  Will  it  pay  off?  We  think  so. 
latest,  March  31  Publisher’s  State-  A  readership  survey  conducted  for 
ment  shows  Free  Press  circulation  at  the  Free  Press  by  Carl  J.  Nelson 
an  all-time  high  for  any  six-month  Research,  Inc.,  showed  that  the  Free 
reporting  period  . . .  after  registering  Press  is  the  No.  1  choice  among  men 
the  largest  natural  dally  circulation  and  women  who  read  both  Detroit 
increaseofanynewspaper  in  America  papers.  With  that  kind  of  endorse- 
on  our  September  30  statement,  ment  and  our  growth  record,  we  may 
What’s  more,  our  advertising  linage  be  knocking  out  walls  regularly. 

J)  etroU  jfxu 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES  TO  BETTER  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH  THE  FAMILY  OF  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  •  Charlotte  News  •  Charlotte  Observer  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  Miami  Herald  •  Tallahassee  Democrat 


Mike  Ogden 

{Continued  from  page  21) 


ting  individual  initiative  if  one 
acts  fast  enough  and  disposes 
of  the  stuff  before  he  strikes. 

At  one  point,  the  process  was 
refined  even  further.  He  used 
to  toss  matches  into  waste  pa¬ 
per  baskets  before  they  were 
quite  extinguished.  The  smoke 
cleared  from  the  newsroom 
when  he  finally  gave  up  cigar¬ 
ettes  a  few  years  ago. 

As  he  scribbles.  Oh,  how  he 
scribbles.  On  cuffs,  on  nearby 
walls,  on  match  book  covers. 
Even  on  paper  when  there  is 
nothing  else.  Little  slips  of  pa¬ 
per  on  his  desk  bear  strange 
little  slips  of  information.  Talk 
to  him  for  a  while  and  you  feel 


like  a  Westerner  faced  with  the 
mysterious  East.  Make  what  you 
consider  is  a  major  point  and  it 
appears  to  go  unnoticed.  Jabber 
about  something  you  consider 
totally  unimportant  and  the 
scribbling  begins.  All  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  out  peps  a  question,  both 
searching  and  important,  just 
when  you  imagined  your  man 
had  lost  interest  altogether.  He 
is  still  a  good  reporter  with  the 
reporter’s  ability  to  probe. 

Swing  Man 

For  most  of  all,  he  has  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  basic  news  though, 
once  again  like  any  editor  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  name,  he  is  able  to 
reflect  changes  in  mood  and  in¬ 
terest  of  his  readers. 

There  was  the  time  he  took 
up  golf,  as  an  example.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  golf  cartoon  appeared 


on  the  sports  page.  And  the 
sports  columnist  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin  had  new  clubs,  was 
taking  lessons  on  how  to  use 
them  and  recording  it  all  in  his 
daily  space.  The  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  even  ended  up  with  a  se¬ 
ries  on  the  toughest  golf  holes 
in  the  state. 

It  all  seemed  funny  until  you 
discovered  that  the  Ogden  craze 
coincided  nicely  with  a  growing 
interest  in  the  sport — and  per¬ 
haps  preceded  it  a  little.  As  it 
turned  out,  he  was  a  step  ahead, 
the  soundest  position  of  an  edi¬ 
tor.  And  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  still  swings  a  golf 
club  like  a  tennis  racket. 

As  might  be  expected,  his 
background  reflects  his  broad 
interests.  After  a  year  with  the 
Providence  Journal  as  a  report¬ 
er  and  radio  announcer,  he  left 


Rhode  Island  in  1936  to  join 
Pathfinder  Magazine  ana  re¬ 
mained  in  Washington,  D.C.  for 
four  years,  rising  to  managing 
editor  before  returning  to  Prov¬ 
idence  in  1940  as  a  reporter.  He 
had  been  news  editor  for  two 
years  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
Army  in  August  of  1942.  Ehir- 
ing  World  War  II,  he  was  intel¬ 
ligence  officer  with  the  498th 
Bomber  Group  of  Superforts 
(B-29s)  which  bombed  Japan 
from  Saipan.  His  son,  Christo¬ 
pher,  by  the  way,  is  now  a  pfc. 
in  the  Army  language  school. 

Captain 

Since  Ogden’s  discharge  as  a 
captain  in  1945,  he  has  moved 
from  assistant  managing  editor 
to  his  present  position  as  execu¬ 
tive  director  for  the  Providence 
Journal,  the  Evening  Bulletin 
and  the  Providence  Sunday 
Journal. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has 
been  active  in  both  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  (president  in  1959) 
and  in  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  In  1966,  he 
was  honored  by  the  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
for  “distinguished  service  to 
journalism.”  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  jury. 

Most  of  all,  though,  he  re¬ 
mains  a  newspapennan.  There 
was  a  time  not  too  long  ago 
when  he  was  being  reflective, 
if  only  momentarily,  and  giving 
some  advice. 

“Go  on  writing  as  long  as  you 
can,”  he  was  saying,  somewhat 
wistfully  to  a  younger  colleague. 
“Do.n’t  give  it  up  until  you 
have  to.” 

It’s  good  advice. 

Tv  Station  Transfers 
Involve  S37  Million 

Washington 

A  $37  million  television  deal 
is  up  for  approval  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  It  involves  changes  of 
ownership  in  stations  at  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  and  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

John  T.  Jones  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  are  selling  KTRK-tv,  chan¬ 
nel  13,  Houston,  to  Capital  Cities 
Broadcasting  Co.  for  $21.2  mil¬ 
lion. 

Capital  Cities  is  selling 
WPRO-tv,  channel  12,  Provi¬ 
dence,  to  John  P.  Poole  and 
group  of  Michigan  for  $16.5 
million.  Poole,  a  Detroit  at¬ 
torney,  and  his  associates  own 
WJRT-tv,  Flint,  Mich. 

In  1959,  Capitol  Cities  bought 
the  WPRO  radio  and  television 
stations  for  $6.5  million.  The 
radio  stations  are  not  included 
in  the  new  deal.  Neither  are  the 
KTRH  Houston  radio  stations. 


mEmo  10; 

REPORTERS,  lOPVIURITERS 
EDJTORSJROOMERDHIS 

/auiulJumat' 


..Is  a  registered  Westinghouse 
Trademark  and  Service  Mark 

We  use  it  as  a  trademark  to  identify  the 
“LAUNDROMAT”  Washers  and  Drycleaners 
we  manufacture  for  the  Self-Service 
Laundry  Industry. 


As  a  Service  Mark  it  identifies  thousands 
of  Self-Service  Laundry  establishments 
licensed  by  Westinghouse  to  display  the 
“LAUNDROMAT”  Sign. 


So . . .  please  don’t  use  our  mark  to  iden¬ 
tify  or  describe  just  any  washer  or 
self-service  laundry  store ...  use  it  dis¬ 
tinctively  as  a  proper  adjective  followed 
by  a  generic  word  and ...  of  course, 
never  in  lower  case  letters. 


Send  for  free  guide  on  how  to  use  the 
Westinghouse  Mark  “Laundromat" 


Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
Commercial  Products  Department 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44902 

/^^You  can  be  sure  if  it's 
V— /Westinghouse 
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Ask  a  Philadeljjhian  for  the  name  of  a  local  golf 
expert  and  the  answer  will  be:  “Joe  Schwendeman, 
who  else?” 

His  vocation  is  writing  golf  for  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  His  avocations:  painting  landscapes  in  oils 
from  color  slides  he  photographed,  camping  and 
taking  bike  and  hostel  vacations. 

His  golf  season  is  all  year  ’round.  Whether  the 
snow  is  three  feet  high  or  the  temperature  soars 
over  100  degrees,  Schwendeman  writes  the  only 
golf  column  in  town.  Practically  every  word  in  it  is 
about  Greater  Philadelphia  golfers. 

He  edits  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  annual  golf 
section  (this  year,  it  was  l08  pages)  and  from  April 
through  September  covers  Greater  Philadelphia 
tournaments,  state  and  national  championships. 

Schwendeman  loves  golf  and  it  is  evident  in  his 
writing.  His  Bulletin  stories  have  been  named  prize 
winners  by  the  Golf  Writers  Association  of  America 
and  have  been  reprinted  in  the  yearbook  of  the 
best  sports  stories. 

Writers  like  Joe  Schwendeman  help  make  I'he 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  a  complete  newspaper,  a 
reading  requirement  every  day  in  the  week  in 
Greater  Philadelphia.  Every  day,  readers  get  a  little 
bit  more  in  The  Bulletin  than  they  expect. 

That’s  one  more  reason  why  The  Bulletin  is  a 
welcomed,  invited  friend  of  the  family  in  the  homes 
of  Greater  Philadelphia. 

So  strong  is  this  welcome  that  The  Bulletin  has 
a  million  more  circulation  every  7  days  tn  Greater 
Philadelphia  than  any  other  newspaper. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with  The  Bulletin 
...  it  may  be  all  you  need. 


In  Philadelphia 
nearly  everybody  reads 
THE  BULLETIH 

A  Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco.  Member  Metro  Sunday  News- 
paf>ers.  Miami:  The  Leonard  Company.  Toronto:  American 
Publishers’  Representatives. 


Why  The  Bulletin  Is  Philadelphia 


He  rides  a  bike, 
photographs, 
paints  landscapes 
-and  writes  golf 


How  Group  Newspape 
Ownership  Works 


From  a  Signed  Editorial  by  Paul  Miller,  President  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers, 
in  the  Rochester  Times-Union,  Sept.  5,  1 959,  Reprinted  Sept.  12  as  a  Full-Page 
Ad  in  the  Magazine,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COURIER-POST  plant,  Camden,  N  J 


liu|uiries  indicate  lliat  outsiders  are  particula 
in  the  carrying  out  of  editorial  and  news  polic-y 
operation. 


I  lie  Camden  (^lurier-Post,  a  newspaper  with  a  record  of 
independent  public  service,  was  acquired  hy  Gannett  Co..  Inc. 
Sept.  1.  I9.S9.  and  became  a  member  of  the  (fannett  Group. 


Vi  bat  now  '.''  Is  there  danger  that  it  may  be  somehow 
swallowed  up  in  a  larger  organization  <-losely  dictating  its 
every  move'i' 


I'bere  is  no  ci-ntral  editorial  polic>  direction  from  tin- 
(iannett  (Central  Office  (iannett  news  bureaus  are  maintaineil 
at  Washington,  D.(f:  Mhany.  and  rrenton.  .\.J.  I  lie\ 

will  be  available  to  the  (!amden  (iourier-Post  lor  ipierie-. 
special  stories  and  so  on.  Hut  it  will  be  up  to  the  editors  ol 
riie  Courier-Post  to  print  or  not  to  print  material  received  mi 
the  -pecial  (iroup  news  wire. 


l  ime  was  when  such  apprehension  might  have 
grounded  in  the  sale  of  a  newspaper  to  a  multiple 


.\ot  so  today.  More  and  more,  companies  operating  a  number 
of  newspapers  are  adhering  to  the  principle  of  local  autonomy 
long  basic  in  the  (>annett  (>roup. 


The  Central  Office  will  expect  to  be  advised  or  even  con¬ 
sulted  in  case  of  a  sharply  controversial  issue  in  which  The 
Courier-Post  becomes  involved.  But  the  final  decision  will 
rest  at  Camden  as  The  Courier-Post  works  toward  a  continually 
improving  product: 


The  principle  not  only  is  good  journalism.  It  also  is  good 
business.  A  competent  local  management  is  more  likely  to 
operate  profitably  and  successfully  under  a  minimum  of 
outside  contnd  or  interference. 


Improving  in  news  coverage  and  value  to  advertisers. 
Improving  in  the  circulation  area  it  serves.  Improving  in  the 
"general  journalistic  excellence"  which  has  won  it  state, 
regional  and  even  national  note  .  .  . 


So,  whether  for  reasons  of  idealism  or  good  business  sense, 
the  concern,  honestly  voiced  by  many,  of  dictatorial  outside 
control  putting  a  damper  on  initiative,  stunting  local  community 
service  and  growth,  enforcing  a  kind  of  journalistic  thought 
control  over  a  widening  area  — such  concern  is  seldom  justified 
today.  And  definitely  not  at  Camden. 


.A  reader  may  ask:  Well  then,  what  responsibility  does  the 
Gannett  Company  itself  assume  for  the  public-interest  itpera- 
tion  <)f  its  newspaper  properties? 

Briefly,  we  believe  each  individual  newspaper  should 
"stand  for  something.”  A  newspaper  should  stand  for  every¬ 
thing  that  is  best  for  its  community,  as  the  management  sees 
it.  It  should  exert  its  best  influence  in  governmental  affairs 
and  not  mince  words  or  withhold  facts.  It  should  contend  for 
whatever  it  favors  in  the  public  interest.  (Continue, I,  next  page) 


But  the  direct  responsibility 
of  the  management  at  Camden. 


Ill  all  its  at'tivilies,  however,  a  newspaper  should  he  fair 
and  iinhiased  in  its  news  eolumns,  no  matter  how  slront:  the 
opinii'tis  expresseif  on  its  editorial  pafie. 

\nd.  even  on  the  editorial  pajie,  a  newspaper  should  hend 
over  ha<  kward  to  see  that  a  hearing  is  niven  those  witlfcontrary 
vi*-ws.  In  many  eases,  I  believe,  contrary  views  should  he 
solicited:  especially  in  a  sin}:le  ownership  or  one-newspaper 
city. 


Hut,  and  again,  the  application  of  these  principles  ol  lairness 
in  the  news  columns  and  hold  opinion  on  the  editorial  page  is 
up  to  local  management. 

W  hat  happens  if  the  local  management  badly  slips  or  errs? 
Or  if  a  local  management  over  a  period  of  lime  proves  incapable 
of  discharging  the  responsibility  and  authority  handed  it?  It  is 
up  to  the  Central  Olfice  to  see  that  each  property  is  competently 
stalled.  Without  competent  local  leadership,  nothing  would 
work  tor  long.  With  it.  "all  things  are  possible.” 


Welcoming  a  New  Member 
Into  the  Gannett  Group 


STAR  and  REGISTER-REPUBLIC  plant,  Rockford, 


The  Gannett  (jroup  is  being  joined  by  the  fine  newspapers 
at  Kockford.  Illinois. 

What  was  said  about  Camden  now  can  be  said  about  tin* 
Rockford  Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic. 

.\nd  how  has  group  ownership  worked  for  the  (lamden 
Courier-Post? 

Publisher  William  \.  Stretch  reports: 

-Six-day  circulation  has  grown  bv  4-f  per  cent,  from 
7.^..%!  in  19.S9  to  109.000  in  March  of  1967. 


—  Capital  improvements  totaling  $2.3.'f5.9.SI  have  been  made. 

—  .\dvertising  linage  has  grown  by  53%.  from  13..592,124 
lines  to  23.885,792  lines. 

—  The  Courier-Post  has  won  222  awards  in  that  period, 
riiey  include: 

First  Prize  for  (General  Excellence  in  the  National  News¬ 
paper  .\ssociation  contests  for  1959  and  1966. 

Three  first  prizes  in  the  "Best  Newspaper  Sweepstakes” 
comiucted  by  the  New  .lersey  Press  .Association  in  1%3.  1964 
and  1%6. 


THE  GANNEH  NEWSPAPERS 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford  Times 

FLORIDA 

TODAY 

Cocoa  Tribune 
Titusville  Stor-Advocote 


ILLINOIS 

Danville  Commerciol-News 
Rockford  Morning  Star 
Rockford  Register  Republic 

NEW  JERSEY 
Camden  Courier-Post 
Plainfield  Courier-News 


NEW  YORK 

Binghomton  Evening  Press 
Beocon  Evening  News 
Elmiro  Stor-Gozette  (oil  day) 
Ithoco  Journal 
Newburgh  Evening  News 
Niogoro  Foils  Gazette 
Rochester  Times-Union 
Rochester  Deinocrot  &  Chronicle 
Saratoga  Springs  Soratogion 
Utico  Observer-Dispatch 
Utica  Doily  Press 


WESTCHESTER  ROCKUND 

Mamoroneck  Doily  Times 
Mt.  Vernon  Doily  Argus 
New  Rochelle  Standard  Star 
Nyock-Rockland  Journal  News 
Ossining  Citizen  Register 
Port  Chester  Doily  Item 
Tarrytown  Doily  News 
White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch 
Yonkers  Herald  Stotesman 


ASNE  REPORT  ON  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION — PART  I 


Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial 


News  Sources  Will  Dry  Up 
If  the  Press  Doesn’t  Fight 


The  |)ress-bar  controversy  was 
exacerbated  during  the  year  by 
the  fallout  from  two  major  de¬ 
velopments,  the  Sheppard  deci¬ 
sion  and  the  Reardon  report. 

A  succession  of  judges, 
lawyers  and  policemen  have  mis¬ 
interpreted  and  over-reacted  to 
l)oth  events,  demonstrating  ever 
more  clearly  that  news  sources 
in  criminal  proceedings  will  be 
dried  up  almost  completely  un¬ 
less  members  of  the  press  are 
ready  to  fight  every  time  the 
occasion  arises. 

This  report  will  not  attempt 
to  catalogue  all  the  instances  of 
attempted  news  suppression  in 
this  field.  The  number  is  rising 
too  fast,  as  shown  by  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Center’s 
chronology  of  information  curbs 
concerning  criminal  proceedings 
at  the  l)eginning  of  1966,  and 
by  an  Associated  Press  sum¬ 
mary  of  such  curbs  in  Novem- 
l»er. 

Furthermore,  in  any  such  list¬ 
ings,  one  sees  only  the  top  of 
the  iceberg  because  the  real 
damage  is  being  done  by 
frightened  or  confused  law  en¬ 
forcement  people  at  the  local 
level,  and  only  a  fraction  of  this 
gets  reported  nationally. 

Strong  Temptatiuii 

In  view  of  this  deteriorating 
situation,  there  was  a  strong 
temptation  for  this  committee  to 
take  an  uncompromisingly  hard¬ 
line  approach  to  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem. 

Such  an  approach  would  mean 
fighting  the  lawyers  at  everj’ 
turn;  it  would  mean  no  more 
press-bar  conferences  looking 
toward  cooperation;  it  would 
mean  aggressive  newspaper 
campaigning  against  uncoopera¬ 
tive  judges  and  prosecutors  at 
the  polls;  and  it  would  mean  a 
series  of  newspaper  crusades 
and  exposes  focusing  on  the 
seeming  mess  to  which  the  crim¬ 
inal  law  has  been  reduced.  In 
addition,  some  hard-liners  even 
want  a  united  media  front  for 
all-out  warfare  against  the  bar. 

Trend  Toward  Guerilla  Warfare 

Actually,  in  the  judgpnent  of 
this  committee,  unless  the  pres¬ 
ent  mood  of  the  hard-liners  of 
the  bar  and  bench  can  be  re¬ 
versed,  the  controversy  may  well 
come  to  a  kind  of  nationwide 
guerilla  warfare.  When  such 
predictions  were  made  in  earlier 
years,  they  seemed  extremist. 
Now  they  don’t. 

Like  most  wars,  this  one  would 


be  a  shameful  and  unnecessary 
waste.  The  courts  and  the  media 
would  be  embroiled  in  an  endless 
series  of  expensive  and  useless 
adversary  proceedings.  The 
progress  which  has  been  made 
toward  sound  cooperation  in  the 
dozen  states  that  have  press-bar 
guidelines  would  be  eroded  and 
possibly  erased.  The  controversy 
would  spread  to  areas  which 
have  thus  far  been  free  of  it. 

Therefore,  despite  a  minority 
view  in  our  own  ranks,  this  com¬ 
mittee  decided  that  there  would 
always  be  time  enough  for  such 
a  High  Noon  confrontation  be¬ 
tween  bar  and  press.  On  the 
basis  of  a  poll  of  our  committee 
members  as  well  as  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors  of  the  Society, 
we  rejected  the  all-out,  hard-line 
approach  in  favor  of  a  four-ply 
formula. 

This  formula  leaves  the  door 
open  for  continuing  dialogue 
with  the  lawyers  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible.  And  it  also  asks  every 
newspaper  editor  to  be  as  hard¬ 
line  as  he  can  in  fighting  spe¬ 
cific  instances  of  news  suppres¬ 
sion  of  crime  and  court  news  in 
his  own  area. 

Fighting  Where  They  Must 

Fortunately  for  freedom  of 
the  press,  vanguard  editors  and 
publishers  across  the  country 
are  showing  the  way  by  fighting 
where  they  must. 

Here  are  tj^jical  examples: 

•  The  Denver  Post  fought  for 
and  got  the  basic  details  of  a 
Boulder,  Colo.,  campus  murder 
after  the  police  chief  and  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  had  clamped  an 
airtight  lid  on  all  information, 
mainly,  as  it  turned  out,  to  hide 
the  fact  that  they  had  done  so 
little,  and  that  incompetently. 
They  had  no  suspect,  but  were 
purportedly  protecting  his 
rights.  This  was  possibly  the 
grossest  of  the  many  gross  mis¬ 
interpretations  of  the  Sheppard 
decision,  which  was  clearly 
aimed  at  the  presiding  trial 
judge. 

•  The  Phoenix  Gazette  and 
Arizona  Reptiblic  first  defied  a 
contempt  order  aimed  at  sup¬ 
pressing  what  happened  in  open 
court  on  a  murder  defendant’s 


plea  for  release  on  a  halK*as 
corpus  writ.  Then  the  new.spapers 
went  directly  to  the  state 
supreme  court  and  got  a  ringing 
decision  upholding  the  public’s 
right  to  know  what  goes  on  in 
open  court,  plus  an  equally  im¬ 
portant  concurring  opinion  dis¬ 
qualifying,  under  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  British  practice  of 
using  the  judicial  contempt 
power  to  shackle  the  press.  This 
case  was  a  prime  example  of  the 
growing  tendency  of  defense 
counsel  to  try  to  close  every 
stage  of  preliminary  hearings. 

•  The  North  Carolina  News¬ 
papers  were  confronted  by  two 
Wake  County  superior  court 
judges  with  a  RULE  OF 
COURT  CONCERNING  PUB¬ 
LICITY  AND  DUE  PROCESS 
which  ordered  the  blanket  sup¬ 
pression  of  virtually  all  police 
news,  and  was  extended  by 
police  to  include  even  the  details 
of  automobile  accidents.  The 
newspapers  disregarded  the 
order,  finally  persuaded  the 
police  to  disregard  it,  and 
openly  invited  the  judges  to  per¬ 
mit  a  test  case  by  citing  either 
the  new'spapers  or  the  police. 
The  order  is  still  on  the  books, 
not  only  untested  but  completely 
ignored  by  the  judges  who 
issued  it  and  by  everyone  else. 
This,  nevertheless,  is  still  a  good 
example  of  the  absurd  lengths 
to  which  the  lower  courts  will 
go  to  try  to  dry  up  police  and 
court  news. 

Trial  Rules  Modified 

•  Illinois  newsnapers,  spear¬ 
headed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
which  brought  suit  in  the  state 
supreme  court,  succeeded  in  par¬ 
tially  modifying  the  rules  im¬ 
posed  by  Judge  Herbert  C. 
Paschen  for  the  trial  of  Richard 
Speck  for  the  murder  of  eight 
nurses.  Rules  prohibiting  the 
press  from  obtaining  official 
transcripts  of  the  proceedings 
and  from  printing  names  of 
prospective  jurors  even  after 
they  were  sworn  or  dismissed 
were  cancelled.  But  other  re¬ 
strictions,  which  could  only  be 
viewed  as  unnecessarily  punitive 
against  a  free  press,  remained 
in  force. 

In  his  eagerness  to  protect 


fair  trial.  Judge  Paschen  can¬ 
celled  the  people’s  right  to  know 
what  was  happening  in  their 
courts.  This  was  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  outlandish  over- 
reaction  to  the  Sheppard  deci¬ 
sion.  And  it  was  a  continuation 
of  the  trend,  visible  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  Sheppard  trial  and  in  other 
trials  of  maximum  interest  to 
the  public,  to  over-restrict  the 
press  in  contravention  of  the 
Sixth  Amendment  guarantee  of 
a  public  trial.  (In  fact,  the 
higher  courts  may  soon  have  to 
ask  if  the  Sixth’s  assurance  of  a 
speedy  trial  is  being  met  by  the 
surrealistic  spectacle  of  ques¬ 
tioning  422  veniremen  over  a 
period  of  four  weeks  to  get  only 
four  qualified  jurors,  as  had 
happened  in  the  Speck  ca.se.) 

How  the  Bar  Looks  to  I's 

The  foregoing  examples,  and 
many  others  which  could  be 
added,  seem  to  show  that  the 
good  judgment  of  some  members 
of  the  bar  and  bench  is  being 
crippled  by  two  over-powering 
considerations. 

The  first  is  a  misapplication 
of  the  adversary  principle,  which 
underlies  the  criminal  law,  and 
which  these  members  of  the 
bench  and  bar  are  now  pervert¬ 
ing  for  use  against  the  press  to 
push  restrictions  of  news  cover¬ 
age  to  the  absolute  limits  unless 
they  are  opposed  and  pushed 
back  by  an  equal  force  from  the 
other  side. 

The  second  is  a  comparatively 
new  notion,  but  it  has  already 
grown  in  some  quarters  to  the 
proportions  of  a  fixed  idea.  The 
hard-liners  of  the  bar  are  try¬ 
ing  to  make  it  universal.  It  is 
the  conviction  that  all  news 
c«»veraKe  of  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings  must  be  hygienically  fil¬ 
tered  through  the  technical  rules 
of  evidence  so  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  from  which  the  jurors  must 
be  selected,  will  not  be  con¬ 
taminated. 

Taken  together,  these  two 
considerations  w’ould  seem  to 
explain  what  the  bench  and  bar 
have  l)een  thinking,  and  doing. 
That  is,  demanding  and  trying 
to  enforce  minimum,  bare  bones 
news  coverage  of  the  initial  pre¬ 
arrest  and  arrest  stages  of  the 
criminal  process ;  demanding 
and  trying  to  get  closed  pre¬ 
liminary  hearings  and  sealed 
transcripts  of  them  whenever 
they  can  get  away  with  it;  and 
issuing  and  trying  to  enforce, 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Where  are 
tomorrow’s 
newspaper 
men  and 
women 
coming  from? 


We  believe  that,  with  sufficient  help  and  encouragement, 
they  will  come  to  us  from  the  nation's  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  which  provide  specialized  training  for  a  journalistic 
career.  To  encourage  greater  interest  among  outstanding 
students  in  journalism  or  other  phases  of  newspaper  work. 
The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  program  of  scholarships  in  six  of  Indiana's  leading 
Universities: 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  .  .  .  Two  $1500  Kent  Cooper  Jour¬ 
nalism  Scholarships  for  men  and  two  Sally  Cooper  Journal¬ 
ism  Scholarships  for  women,  each  to  be  awarded  at  end  of 
student's  junior  year  for  use  during  senior  year. 

INDIANA  STATE,  BALL  STATE  and  PURDUE  UNIVERSI¬ 
TIES  . . .  Six  $1500  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  Scholarships,  two  for 
each  school  to  be  awarded  at  end  of  students'  junior  year 
for  use  during  senior  year. 

BUTLER  UNIVERSITY  .  .  .  Hilton  U.  Brown  Journalism 
Scholarships  for  $1000  a  year,  renewable  each  year  on  the 
basis  of  satisfactory  grades  and  continuing  interest  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME  . . .  William  F.  Fox  Journal¬ 


ism  Scholarship  for  $1000  a  year,  renewable  each  year  on 
basis  of  satisfactory  grades  and  continuing  interest  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

This  program  will  help  graduate  12  students  each  year,  a 
continuing  source  of  new  talent  for  the  newspapers  of  each 
student's  choice. 

In  addition.  The  Star  and  The  News  sponsor  a  scholarship 
program  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  employees,  and  for 
our  carrier  boys.  More  than  100  students  each  year  are 
attending  the  college  or  university  of  their  preference.  While 
these  scholarships  do  not  require  journalism  courses,  many 
students  choose  professional  training  for  a  journalistic  career. 

This  kind  of  local  support  by  individual  newspapers,  and 
the  national  program  sponsored  by  the  Newspaper  Fund, 
together  will  create  new  generations  of  responsible  and 
informed  newspaper  men  and  women. 

The  Indianapolis  Star 

(morning  4  SUNDAY) 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

(tVCNINO) 


‘Door  is  open  for  continuing  Bar-Press  dialogue’ 


(Continued  from  page  54) 
court  rules  imposing  the  harsh¬ 
est  restrictions  on  coverage  of 
what  happens  in  open  court  that 
the  Constitution  will  allow. 

Why,  then,  in  face  of  what 
some  lawyers  and  judges  want 
to  do  and  are  doing,  should  this 
committee  recommend  anything 
less  than  an  all-out  counter¬ 
attack? 

There  seem  to  be  good  reasons, 
at  least  at  this  writing. 

Tile  Case  for  Cooperation 

Howard  Cleavinger  of  our 
committee  did  a  national  sui^'ey 
of  press-bar  statements  of  prin¬ 
ciple  for  the  ASNE  Bulletin.  Be¬ 
cause  he  found  useful  agree¬ 
ments  in  12  states  and  others  in 
the  making,  he  is  convinced  that 
this  is  the  way  to  handle  the 
problem. 

The  strongest  dissenter  on  our 
committee  is  William  B.  Dickin¬ 
son.  He  is  convinced  that  only  a 
relentless  hard-line  approach 
will  make  the  lawyers  see  sense, 
and  he  feels  that  any  time  any 
newspaper  or  group  agrees  to  a 
code,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  the 
lawyers  have  won  another  vic¬ 
tory. 

Our  committeeman  Nick  Wil¬ 
liams  represents  an  only  slightly 
modified  hard  line.  He  is  not 
against  meetings  with  the  bar 
and  the  judiciary  on  either  a 
national  or  local  basis  to  discuss 
specific  instances  of  alleged 
prejudice  in  the  press  which 
might  adversely  affect  fair  trial. 
But  he  strenuously  objects  to 
any  kind  of  written  or  formal¬ 
ized  code  or  agreement  stating 
what  the  press  will  or  must  do 
at  any  time. 

The  rest  of  the  committee,  as 
well  as  the  Society’s  officers  and 
directors,  fall  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  these  positions. 

The  consensus  is  that  there  is 
more  to  be  gained  than  lost  by 
seeking  cooperative  agreements, 
both  state  and  local,  which  mini¬ 
mizes  frictions  on  both  sides. 


The  “Free  Press  and  Fair 
Trial’’  study  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  is  an  excellent  docu¬ 
mentation  of  the  whole  press 
position,  can  also  lie  interpreted 
as  leaving  the  door  open  for 
continued  dialogue  with  the  bar. 
Although  the  ANPA  report  em¬ 
phasized  that  neither  press  nor 
bar  can  bargain  away  the 
people’s  right  to  a  free  press,  it 
also  made  concessions  to  a 
moderate  approach. 

Need  for  Pooling 

It  recogpiized  the  need  for 
pooling  in  the  coverage  of  major 
news  events  or  criminal  trials; 
it  granted  the  necessity  at  times 
for  certain  procedural  restric¬ 
tions  regarding  newsmen’s  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  courtroom;  and  it 
urged  consultation  between  the 
two  camps  as  more  effective 
than  negative  attempts  to  re¬ 
strict  basic  freedoms. 

This  committee,  along  with  a 
previous  press-bar  committee 
headed  by  .Alfred  Friendly  of  the 
Washington  Post,  has  been  con¬ 
sistent  in  fav'oring  a  reasonable, 
cooperative  approach.  In  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  the  Reardon 
report,  which  appeared  in  The 
Bulletin  (and  which  will  lie 
made  an  addendum  to  this  re¬ 
port  in  the  Society’s  official  Pro¬ 
ceedings  for  the  year).  Presi¬ 
dent  Roliert  Notson  and  the 
committee  chairman  suggested  a 
brief  set  of  general  guidelines 
for  press  cooperation  with  the 
bench  and  bar. 

How  the  Press  Can  Help 

These  guidelines  advocate  full 
disclosure  in  the  early,  or  ar¬ 
rest  stages,  of  the  criminal 
process;  full  cooperation  in 
withholding  potentially  preju¬ 
dicial  material  at  the  immediate 
pretrial  and  trial  stages,  and 
full  disclosure  again  once  the 
trial  is  over. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Justice  in  the  Light 

I  do  not  happen  to  believe  that  a  trial  is  basically  unfair 
that  results  in  a  guilty  man  being  found  guilty.  It  may 
lie  in  poor  technical  form — but  it  is  not  unfair,  in  my  opinion, 
if  the  evidence  supports  the  verdict. 

Too  many  lawyers  and  judges  are  more  interested  in 
certain  features  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  than  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution  which  states  that  the  purpose  of  it  all 
is  to  promote  domestic  tranquility  and  the  public  welfare. 

It  is  a  cruel  irony  that  in  the  midst  of  the  most  appalling 
increases  in  crime  in  the  nation’s  entire  history,  we  are 
confronted  by  this  constant  demand  by  the  bar  and  bench 
that  the  acts  of  criminals  lie  clocked  in  the  semi-silence 
of  pre-trial  secrecy.  There  is  an  over-emphasized  passion  to 
protect  the  individual  at  the  expense  of  the  public  welfare. 

We  in  the  communications  field  have  a  strong  rea.son 
to  feel  that  we  are  being  blamed,  to  a  very  considerable 
exent,  for  the  inadequacies  and  weaknesses  of  the  law  itself. 
Law  and  the  administration  of  justice  are  still  tied  to 
precedents  and  dogmas  that  are  firmly  anchored  in  past 
centuries. 

The  law  takes  no  account  of  the  speed  of  modern  communi¬ 
cations — the  telephone,  the  press,  radio,  television.  Since 
it  does  not,  lawyers  are  now  trying  to  enact  barriers  and 
rules  to  impede  and  ignore  them. 

Take  the  Ruby  case.  The  claim  has  lieen  made  that  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  an  “impartial  jury’’.  The  classic 
requirement  has  been,  of  course,  that  jurors  must  not  have 
formed  an  opinion  prior  to  hearing  the  evidence  in  court. 

How  do  you  find  a  jury  anywhere  composed  of  persons 
who  had  no  opinion  on  that  subject,  when  millions  sat  in 
their  living  rooms  that  Sunday  and  saw  Ruby  dart  from 
the  crowd  and  gun  down  the  President’s  assassin — saw 
him  on  their  television  screens?  And  those  who  did  not 
see  the  original  shooting  saw  the  film  clips  which  were 
repeated  on  every  newscast. 

How  can  you  erase  the  certain  knowledge  that  Ruby  did, 
in  fact,  shoot  Oswald? 

Over  the  years  the  prosecution  in  a  case  at  bar  has 
produced  witnesses.  Some  could  testify  to  certain  back¬ 
ground  facts,  statements,  possible  motives,  incriminating 
details.  There  was  also  physical  evidence,  and,  thus,  the 
case  was  put  together  until  the  jury  came  to  believe  the  man 
was  guilty.  Men  have  lieen  imprisoned  and  hanged  on  such 
evidence,  and  the  law  approves  this  idea. 

But,  if  the  evidence  is  absolute,  if  all  the  potential  jurors 
are,  in  effect  themselves  eye-witnesss,  if  they  know  lieyond 
any  doubt  that  the  accused  is  guilty,  then  what? 

“Then”,  say  the  legal  purists,  “Ruby  could  not  have  a 
fair  trial!” 

Nonsense ! 

What  is  a  fair  trial?  Fair  to  whom? 

Must  the  likes  of  Ruby  be  turned  loose  liecause  the  law 
has  not  caught  up  with  the  times  and  with  the  facts? 

Or  are  such  cases  to  he  stning  out,  diverted,  delayed, 
retired  until  the  hand  of  Providence — as  in  the  Ruby  case — 
renders  the  suitable  verdict? 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  question  is  lieing  asked  in  some  quarters  as  to 
whether  restrictions  on  public  access  to  the  full  facts  of 
law  enforcement  and  administration  of  justice  may  not 
lie  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  new  system.  If  the  public 
becomes  fully  aware  of  what  is  happening,  how  long  will 
it  tolerate  these  conditions?  It’s  a  good  question. 

Let  me  repeat:  There  is  no  substantial  evidence  anywhere 
that  innocent  men  are  being  railroaded  to  jail  by  pre-trial 
publications.  A  wise  federal  judge  in  a  Southeastern 
jurisdiction  made  the  statement: 

“You  cannot  convict  an  innocent  man  in  the  full  glare 
of  publicity!” 

Corruption  thrives  in  the  dark. 

Justice  thrives  in  the  light. 

— ROBERT  C.  NOTSON,  President  of  the  American  Society 

of  Newspaper  Editors,  at  the  Georgia  Press  Institute. 
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‘Hard-line  lawyers  sought  tougher  pre-trial  rules’ 


(Continued  from  page  56) 

The  bench  and  bar  have  made 
it  clear  that  what  they  espe¬ 
cially  appreciate  is  press  cooper¬ 
ation  w'hich  results  in  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  details  of  prior  crim¬ 
inal  records,  purported  confes¬ 
sions,  assessments  of  evidence, 
or  allegations  of  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  in  published  summaries  of 
a  case  just  before  it  comes  to 
trial.  Such  cooperation  tends  to 
protect  prospective  jurors  from 
any  fresh  exposure  to  potentially 
prejudicial  material. 

Given  full  disclosure  at  the 
arrest  stage,  this  is  a  conces¬ 
sion  which  the  press  most  often 
can  make  without  interfering 
with  the  public’s  right  to  a  com¬ 
plete  report  on  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  nor  with  the  editor’s 
right  to  decide  what  the  public 
needs  to  know  about  a  crime. 

The  most  far-reaching  ex¬ 
ample  of  press  cooperation  with 
the  bar  during  the  year  came  in 
Ohio.  The  Toledo  Blade  and 
Times  issued  a  stringent  code  of 
self-imposed  guidelines  limiting 
pre-trial  news  coverage  to  only 
those  spare  details  which  would 
be  allowed  by  the  extreme  hard¬ 
liners  among  the  lawyers  and 
judges. 

This,  of  course,  is  just  what 
the  bench  and  bar  would  like  the 
rest  of  us  to  do.  That  is  why 
Justice  Harold  R.  Medina 
praised  the  Toledo  guidelines  so 
highly  in  the  “Freedom  of  the 
Press  and  Fair  Trial”  study 
which  he  directed  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Two  observations  are  in  order. 

It  is  sigrnificant  for  any  future 
press-bar  cooperative  agree- 
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ments  that  Judge  Medina  liked 
the  Toledo  guidelines  even 
though  they  have  at  least  eight 
broad  escape  hatches  for  the 
editor  to  use  almost  any  time  he 
sees  fit. 

Secondly,  most  newspapers,  in 
the  judgment  of  our  committee, 
are  not  willing  to  promise  in 
writing  to  forego  disclosure  of 
the  complete  details  of  a  crime 
at  the  time  of  its  commission — 
who  is  accused  of  having  done 
it,  what  kind  of  person  he  is, 
whether  he  admits  it  under  the 
new  Miranda  decision  rules, 
what  the  police  say  about  it,  etc. 
— just  bwause  the  bar  would 
like  to  apply  the  rules  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  whole  American 
public,  instead  of  limiting  them 
to  12  jurors  in  a  courtroom 
tightly  supervised  by  a  trial 
judge. 

Can  Reardon  Be  Modified? 

It  seems  quite  obvious  that 
progress  in  minimizing  the 
problem,  along  with  the  whole 
cooperative  approach,  will  suffer 
if  the  report  of  the  American 
Bar  Association’s  committee  on 
Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press, 
headed  by  Justice  Paul  C.  Rear¬ 
don,  is  allowed  to  become  final 
in  its  present  form. 

Our  own  committee  lielieves 
there  are  reasons  to  hope  that 
this  may  not  happen.  The  first 
time  we  met  with  Justice  Rear¬ 
don  before  the  report  was  issued, 
he  said  it  was  a  tentative  draft, 
that  it  w’as  up  for  discussion, 
that  it  was  subject  to  change. 

At  that  first  meeting,  we  got 
at  least  one  minor  change  in  the 
report  even  before  the  tentative 
draft  came  out.  A  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  all  police  news  be 
channelled  to  the  press  through 
a  single  officer  was  eliminated 
after  we  argued  that  such  an 
officer  inevitably  would  become 
a  kind  of  public  relations  censor 
issuing  mainly  that  news  which 
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made  his  superiors  look  goo<i 
and  filtering  out  the  other  kinds. 
The  Medina  committee,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  later  repeated  this 
same  flawed  recommendation 
which  had  been  eliminated  from 
Reardon. 

Justice  Reardon  insists  that 
his  report  intends  neither  direct 
controls  nor  any  increased  use 
of  the  contempt  power  against 
the  press.  His  position  is  that 
the  bar  is  moving  to  clean  its 
own  house  of  the  abusive  use  of 
publicity  by  opposing  counsel, 
and,  necessarily,  moving  at  the 
same  time  to  eliminate  poten¬ 
tially  prejudiced  publicity  from 
the  police  and  from  any  other 
persons  officially  concerned  with 
the  criminal  process. 

If  this  is  the  bar's  intent,  the 
facts  belie  it. 

And  that’s  what  we  tried  to 
explain  a  month  ago  when  we 
met  a  second  time  with  Justice 
Reardon  and  Professor  David 
Shapiro  of  the  Harx’ard  Law 
School,  who  wrote  the  Reardon 
report.  Representing  ASNE  at 
this  meeting  in  Boston  were  five 
officers  and  directors  (Michael 
Ogden,  Norman  Isaacs,  John 
Colburn,  Creed  Black  and  the 
committee  chairman.) 

We  argued  that,  despite  any 
intended  mildness  in  the  Rear¬ 
don  report,  and  thanks  to  both 
Sheppard  and  Reardon,  what  is 
actually  happening  is  that  law 
enforcement  officials,  in  case 
after  case  across  the  country, 
are  withholding  police  and 
court  news  so  that  the  press, 
and  therefore  the  public,  can’t 
find  out  what’s  happening.  At 
least  they  can’t  find  out  what 
has  happened  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time  after  the  event,  which 
is  the  only  time  the  knowledge 
is  meaningful. 

However  politely  the  bar  posi¬ 
tion  is  presented,  we  insisted,  it 
adds  up  to  muzzling  the  press 
by  putting  prior  restraints  on 
news  sources  and  enforcing  them 
with  the  threat  of  contempt. 

Justice  Reardon  was  both 
cordial  and  conciliatory.  He  re¬ 
iterated  that  the  report  is  tenta¬ 
tive,  and  he  emphasized  that  it 
may  be  modified  either  way:  by 
the  press  in  the  direction  of 
moderating  controls  by  court 
rule  and  contempt  if  the  press 
offers  a  good  enough  case  (He 
has  read  some  4,000  clippings  on 
his  report  and  thinks  most  of 
the  press  reaction  has  been  shal¬ 
low,  repetitive,  and  almost  uni¬ 
formly  negative.)  ;  or  by  the 
hawks  among  the  ABA  member¬ 
ship  (He  insists  that  his  com¬ 
mittee  has  had  to  beat  back 
waves  of  hard-line  lawyers  who 
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would  go  far  beyond  his  report 
in  restricting  the  press.). 

Areas  of  Disagreement 

Towards  the  close  of  the  four- 
hour  discussion.  Justice  Reardon 
pinpointed  these  sharp  areas  of 
disagreement  between  his  com- 
mittee  and  the  media : 

•  1.  The  advisability  of 
printing  criminal  records. 

•  2.  The  methods  for  con¬ 
trolling  police  leakage  of  poten¬ 
tially  prejudicial  material. 

•  3.  The  use  of  peripheral 
contempt,  that  is  outside  the 
actual  courtroom. 

•  4.  The  voir  dire,  by  which 
he  means  the  whole  question  of 
the  competence  of  jurors,  in¬ 
cluding  whether  they  have  been 
exposed  to  inadmissable  evidence 
or  to  any  news  coverage  which 
might  prejudice  their  judgment. 

We  tried  to  make  No.  4  more 
specific,  or  to  add  a  fifth  area 
of  disagreement  over  whether 
the  alleged  prejudicing  of  poten¬ 
tial  jurors  by  certain  facts  in 
pre-trial  coverage  actually  pre¬ 
judices  those  jurors. 

Justice  Reardon  demurred.  He 
lielieves  firmly  that  prejudicial 
publicity  is  a  grave  problem 
liecause  of  the  delay  it  causes 
in  the  selection  of  juries. 

To  further  explore  these 
areas  of  difference.  Justice  Rear¬ 
don  has  invited  ASNE  and  other 
media  organizations  to  meet 
again  with  his  committee  on 
.\pril  22.  He  also  explained  that 
the  press,  up  to  as  many  as  a 
dozen  representatives  is  neces¬ 
sary,  may  be  heard  before  both 
the  Sections  of  Judicial  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Criminal  Law  at  the 
ABA  meetings  next  Augrust  in 
Honolulu,  and  again  before  the 
ABA  House  of  Delegates  in 
Chicago  next  February. 

What  the  Press  Wants 

As  we  have  tried  to  persuade 
Justice  Reardon  and  his  commit¬ 
tee,  and  as  we  would  hope  to 
persuade  the  various  bodies  of 
the  ABA,  the  following  is 
roughly  what  the  press  would 
like: 

•  1.  Neither  sanctions  against, 
nor  interference  with,  the  police 
at  the  pre-arrest  and  arrest 
stages  of  the  criminal  process. 

•  2.  No  closing  of  public 
records,  neither  police  blotters 
nor  police  records  of  criminals 
nor  court  records. 

•  3.  No  increase  in  the  use 
of  the  contempt  power  against 
the  police  or  the  press.  This 
would  rule  out  any  assessment 
against  the  press  of  costs  a 
defendant  might  incur  because 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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‘Reardon  study  reflects  lack  of  faith  in  juries’ 


(Continued  from  page  60) 
of  change  of  venue  or  additional 
litigation  caused  by  publication 
of  extrajudicial  statements. 
(The  last  recommendation  of  the 
Reardon  report  under  use  of  the 
contempt  power.) 

•  4.  A  sensible  and  decent 
respect  for  the  general  public’s 
right  to  be  represented  at  all 
times  in  open  court  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  press  which  is  not  unneces¬ 
sarily  restricted  from  doing  its 
reporting  job. 

The  press  quite  obviously  has 
strong  allies  in  the  bar  and  on 
the  bench  for  these  various 
points.  The  prestigious  Medina 
committee  wants  only  voluntary 
controls,  although  some  of  these 
go  beyond  Reardon.  Many  de¬ 
fense  attorneys  feel  the  Reardon 
restrictions  would  do  more  to 
cripple  fair  trial  than  guaran¬ 
tee  it.  And  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  has  thus  far  shown  no  dis¬ 
position  to  water  down  the  First 
Amendment. 

The  Moratorium  Approach 

In  the  first  instance  of  a  new 
approach  to  the  Reardon  report, 
the  press-bar  committee  in  the 
State  of  Washington  on  March 
11  passed  a  resolution,  which 
the  chief  justice  of  the  state 
supreme  court  supported  in  a 
letter,  asking  Justice  Reardon 
and  the  ABA  for  a  moratorium 
on  any  plan  of  national  controls 
until  conversations  proceeded 
further  at  local  levels.  Al¬ 
though  other  press  and  press- 
bar  groups  may  well  join  in  such 
a  request,  we  have  no  way  of 
assessing  its  possible  effect  on 
the  ABA. 

In  fact,  we  know  of  no  sure 
way  to  judge  whether  either  the 
Reardon  Committee  or  the  ABA 
can  be  swayed  at  all. 


Pessimism 

Joe  Costa  of  the  National 
Photographers  Association  re¬ 
calls  that  all  the  impassioned 
appearances  which  he  and  other 
media  representatives  made  be¬ 
fore  ABA  groups  on  behalf  of 
softening  the  prohibitions  of 
Canon  35  against  photographers 
proved  fruitless.  In  fact,  ridicu¬ 
lous  as  it  may  seem,  Canon  35 
seems  to  have  been  extended  to 
sketchers.  Let’s  hope  doodling 
reporters  are  not  the  next  vic¬ 
tims. 

A  pessimistic  view  toward  the 
prospects  of  softening  the  Rear¬ 
don  report  was  taken  in  a 
speech  before  the  February  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  by  Richard  W. 
Cardwell,  general  counsel  of  the 
Hoosier  State  Press  Association. 

Although  he  granted  the 
slight  possibility  that  the  Rear¬ 
don  report  might  be  defeated  or 
changed  from  within  the  ranks 
of  the  bar  itself,  because  those 
attorneys  and  judges  who  are 
reading  it  are  voicing  opposi¬ 
tion,  he  said : 

“I  submit  that  the  Reardon 
report  will  ptobably  be  adopted. 
One  main  reason  is  that  prob¬ 
ably  very  few  attorneys  will  take 
the  time  to  read  it  and  will  vote 
from  ignorance  and  from  press 
prejudice  rather  than  from  any 
enlightened  understanding  of  its 
dangers.” 

Cardwell  urged  the  Inland 
editors  to  go  back  to  their  com¬ 
munities  and  get  judges,  prose¬ 
cutors  and  other  attorneys  to  go 
on  record  concerning  the  Rear¬ 
don  report. 

Vigorous  Campaign 

This  committee  believes  that 
the  press  position  in  this  contro¬ 
versy  should  be  militantly  pre¬ 
sented  not  only  to  attorneys  and 
judges  but  to  the  general  public 
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as  well.  That  is  why  we  are 
recommending  a  vigorous,  na¬ 
tionwide  educational  campaign 
to  alert  newspaper  readers  to 
all  aspects  of  the  problem.  And 
the  best  time  to  campaign,  of 
course,  is  w’hen  a  local  judge  or 
policeman  is  suppressing  the  de¬ 
tails  of  a  local  crime  story  or 
court  trial. 

In  the  interest  of  such  a  cam- 
paigrn,  we  summarize  the  case 
for  the  press. 

1.  Impartial  jurors. 

The  general  public  does  not 
need  to  be  denied  the  full  facts 
at  the  time  a  crime  is  committed 
— who  and  what  kind  of  person 
is  accused,  why  he  is  accused 
and  what  the  police  know  about 
the  matter — in  order  to  get  an 
impartial  jury  and  have  a  fair 
trial. 

The  allegation  of  prejudice  in 
pre-trial  news  coverage,  now 
uniformly  miscalled  pre-trial 
publicity  in  a  phrase  which  repe¬ 
tition  has  made  an  epithet,  is 
largely  unproved. 

In  fact,  it  is  unbelievably  un¬ 
substantiated  considering  that  it 
comes  from  a  profession  whose 
adversary  system  is  supposed  to 
challenge  every  alleged  fact. 

But  the  bar  isn’t  pointing  to 
concrete  cases  of  innocent  men 
imprisoned  because  of  pre-trial 
publicity.  It  is  basing  its  case  on 
admittedly  untested  suppositions 
of  alleged  prejudice. 

There  have  been  only  three 
Supreme  Court  reversals  in  the 
last  decade  based  on  this  issue. 
And  even  the  Reardon  report, 
w’hich  studied  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases,  actually  alleged 
only  a  half-dozen  instances  of 
serious  prejudice,  although  it 
presumed  that  hundreds  of 
other  cases  contained  potential 
prejudice. 

This  press  position,  then,  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  so  little 
prejudice  is  actually  proved. 
And  certainly  the  burden  of 
proof  must  rest  on  the  side  of 
the  bar,  because  it  is  trying  to 
effect  revolutionary  changes  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  whole  problem  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  impartial 
research,  but  this  has  been  of 
only  slight  help  thus  far. 

In  a  monograph  issued  a 
month  ago,  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Center  summarized 
the  five  most  important  research 
studies  into  the  question  of  pre¬ 
trial  prejudice  from  news  cover¬ 
age. 

General  Conclusions 

The  main  general  conclusions 
w’ere :  that  none  of  the  five 
studies,  nor  all  of  them  taken 


together,  l)egin  to  be  adequate  to 
the  subject;  and  that  until  ade¬ 
quate  studies  are  conducted, 
evidence  to  resolve  the  contro¬ 
versy  will  be  insufficient. 

When  our  committee  asked 
Justice  Reardon  if  he  thought 
empirical  jury  research  should 
be  undertaken,  he  said  this  ap¬ 
proach  had  been  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  his  committee  and 
rejected  as  useless. 

The  Fol  Center  monograph 
also  offered  three  specific,  but 
strictly  tentative,  conclusions: 

1.  That  prior  judgments  are 
less  likely  to  be  made  when 
people  are  in  jury  situations. 

2.  That  new's  accounts  of  a 
confession  can  possibly  prejudice 
a  jury  w’hen  the  confession  is 
not  admitted  into  evidence. 

3.  And  that  new’s  other  than 
that  of  the  existence  of  a  con¬ 
fession  does  not  have  “the  sig¬ 
nificant  effect  assumed  by  the 
Reardon  committee.” 

As  an  editor,  and  an  advocate 
for  the  press,  we  can  only  read 
those  conclusions  this  way: 

No.  1  means  that  citizens, 
once  sworn  as  jurors,  try  to  dis¬ 
count  previous  impressions  and 
act  on  w’hat  is  presented  in 
court. 

No.  2  means  that  news  ac¬ 
counts  of  confessions  should  be 
avoided,  unless  those  confes¬ 
sions  are  obtained  under  the 
Miranda  decision  conditions, 
when  they  should  always  be  ad¬ 
missible,  and  therefore  non-pre- 
judicial. 

No.  3  means  that  the  Reardon 
report  may  be  wrong  about 
prior  criminal  records  and  other 
details  it  would  proscribe. 

Ignorant  Jurors 

Admittedly,  these  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  based  on  a  strong 
faith  in  the  jury  system.  We 
believe  it  is  still  viable,  that 
jurors  have  g;rown  up  too,  along 
with  the  mass  media,  and  that 
the  jury  can  be  adequately  iso¬ 
lated  from  possible  prejudice  in 
rare,  highly  publicized  cases  by 
the  many  legal  devices  which 
are  now  available  to  trial  judges 
for  the  purpose. 

The  Reardon  report,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  reflects  almost  the  op¬ 
posite  faith.  It  is  negative  and 
pessimistic  in  the  extreme,  ac¬ 
cusing  jurors  of  lying  and  dis¬ 
sembling,  of  being  victims  of 
their  own  subconscious  pre¬ 
judices,  of  being  prejudiced  even 
by  accurate  information  that  is 
incomplete. 

No  matter  how  often  it  is 
denied,  it  would  seem  that  the 
bar  prefers  ignorant  jurors,  or 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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DAIRY  FARMERS  UR6ENTLY  NEED  6REATER 
PUDLIC  UNDERSTANDIN6  DF  WHY  YDUN6 
PEDPLE  ARE  TURNIN6  AWAY  ^ROM  DAIRYIN6 


In  recent  months  much  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  cost-price 
squeeze  in  which  U.  S.  dairy 
farmers  are  caught  these  days.  The 
point  has  been  made  that  there 
continues  to  be  a  rapid  exodus  of 
farm  families  from  dairying  because 
the  long  hours  of  work — 365  days 
of  the  year — do  not  produce  the 
kind  of  rewards  that  can  be  earned 
in  many  alternative  enterprises. 

At  a  time  when  world  food  needs 
are  expanding  faster  than  the  ability 
to  produce  food,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  many  good  reasons  to  be 
concerned  about  whether  or  not 
milk  production— or  any  other  kind 
of  farming,  for  that  matter— is 
profitable  enough  to  continue  to 
attract  capable  young  people  to 
carry  on  in  agriculture. 

The  public  does  understand  the 
dairymen’s  problems  to  some 
extent  at  least.  A  recent  nationwide 
study  of  public  opinion  about  dairy 
farmers  found  52  percent  of  all 
Americans  15  years  of  age  and  over 
agreeing  that  dairy  farmers  today 
do  not  make  enough  profit  from  the 
sale  of  milk.  But  too  often  people 
do  not  know  the  reasons  behind  the 
low  returns  dairy  farmers  receive 
for  their  labor  and  investment. 

Imports  Create  Domestic 
Surpluses 

As  a  result  of  the  decline  in  the 
amount  of  milk  marketed  off  U.  S. 
farms  in  1966,  coupled  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  commercial  demand  for 
milk  and  other  dairy  products,  the 
milk  surplus,  which  held  down  farm 
milk  prices  and  which  was  taken  off 
the  market  under  the  federal 
government’s  price  support  pro¬ 
gram,  virtually  disappeared  last 
year.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  there  was  a  relatively  close 
balance  between  milk  marketed  off 
farms  and  commercial  demand  for 
milk  in  this  country. 

The  farm  price  for  milk,  following 
the  basic  economic  principles  under 
which  the  American  system  oper¬ 
ates,  improved  in  1966  because  of 
this  better  balance  between  supply 
and  demand.  The  farm  price  of  milk 
rose  to  the  point  it  had  reached  in 
1952.  But  now  last  year’s  price  im¬ 
provement  has  been  and  is  being 


eroded  because  of  a  flood  of 
imported  dairy  products — coming 
oftentimes  from  countries  which 
subsidize  exports  and  which  do  not 
meet  American  pay  scales  or  other 
production  costs. 

In  1965  the  United  States  im¬ 
ported  the  equivalent  of  900  million 
pounds  of  milk— mostly  in  the  form 
of  cheese.  In  1966  these  imports 
increased  300 percent — to  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  2.7  billion  pounds  of  milk 
— enough  additional  milk  to  put  the 
domestic  dairy  industry  back  into 
a  price-depressing  surplus  situation 
again  and  requiring  the  federal 
government  to  use  domestic  tax 
dollars  to  buy  surplus  butter  and 
cheese  displaced  in  the  commercial 
market  by  the  imports. 


We  Believe  in  World  Trade,  But... 

This  sudden  flood  of  additional  im¬ 
ports — still  climbing  in  early  1967 
— has  been  a  prime  factor  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  inability  of  dairy 
farmers  to  increase  their  hourly 
wages  and  returns  on  investment  to 
a  point  comparable  with  nonagri- 
cultural  enterprises.  More  and  more 
dairy  farmers,  who  had  been  antici¬ 
pating  that  day — reached  in  early 
1966 — when  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  would  improve 
farm  milk  prices,  now  are  giving  up 
hope  and  are  moving  out  of  the 
dairy  business  as  fast  as  they  can. 

Dairy  farmers  feel  betrayed  by  a 
system  that  appears  to  give  0iem  little 
reason  to  believe  they  can  ever  live  as 
well  as  other  Americans  so  long  cls 
they  continue  to  be  dairy  farmers. 

Dairymen  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  importance  of  world 
trade,  but  in  an  age  when  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  truly  free  world  trade, 
when  trade  is  often  a  government 
policy  rather  than  an  economic  ven¬ 
ture,  they  are  upset  by  a  trade 
policy  which  allows  the  domestic 
market  to  be  flooded  by  products 
that  threaten  to  drive  down  dras¬ 
tically  the  prices  paid  to  U.  S.  dairy 
farmers.  As  taxpayers,  they  are  up¬ 
set,  too,  because  this  flood  of 
imports  has  meant  that  U.  S.  tax 
dollars  are  used  to  remove  domestic 
milk  surpluses  from  the  market — 
surpluses  created  at  the  present 
time  not  by  excessive  domestic  milk 


production  but  by  excessive  in¬ 
creases  in  imported  dairy  products. 

Dairy  Farm  Families  Feel 
the  Squeeze 

Dairy  farming  in  this  country  is 
largely  a  family  operation.  The 
approximately  half  million  families 
owning  herds  of  milk  cows  have 
worked  hard  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  fresh  and  wholesome 
milk.  These  families,  with  invest¬ 
ments  often  ranging  upward  from 
$100,000,  have  to  milk  their  cows 
twice  each  day,  every  day  of  the 
year.  Their  hours  are  long.  Their 
lives  are  more  restricted  than  those 
of  other  families  because  of  the 
demands  upon  their  time. 

These  families  select  dairying  as 
their  occupation  because  they  like 
dairying.  But  now  fewer  and  fewer 
young  families  are  choosing  dairy¬ 
ing  as  their  business  because  time 
after  time  the  hope  for  improved 
milk  prices  has  been  shatter^.  The 
outlook  for  fair  returns  for  labor 
and  investment  is  not  good. 

This  trend  away  from  dairying  is 
a  matter  of  concern  for  all  Americans. 
We  cannot  take  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk  for  granted  any  longer.  Milk 
is  a  vital  component  in  the  well 
balanced  American  diet — being  the 
chief  source  of  calcium,  for  example. 
Milk  also  supplies  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  protein,  B- vitamins,  and 
minerals.  'These  nutrients  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  variety  of  flavorful  forms 
at  consumer  prices  that  have  been 
in  the  better-than-bargain  classifi¬ 
cation  through  the  years.  Today 
American  dairy  farmers  need  the 
understanding  of  the  public,  and 
they  need  the  help  of  the  public  in 
solving  these  problems  which 
threaten  to  drive  more  and  more 
young  families  out  of  the  dairy 
business. 

For  more  information,  write 


amerfcan  dairy 
association 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 


Medina-Reardon  reports 

{Continued  from  page  62)  ^ 


as  a  minimum,  the  least  in¬ 
formed  ones.  Honest  facts,  in¬ 
formation,  common-sense  knowl¬ 
edge  are  confused  with  pre¬ 
judice,  just  because  they  are 
acquired  l)efore  the  trial  starts. 

2.  Compnlsori/  rs.  volnntai-y 
controls. 

Both  the  Medina  report  and 
the  ANPA  report  present  strong 
legal  precedents  for  the  position 
that  the  Constitution  will  not 
allow  the  bar  and  bench  to  cen¬ 
sor  police  or  trial  news  through 
court  order  or  use  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  power. 

The  Medina  report  is  the  more 
telling  because  it  comes  from  a 
respected  segment  of  the  bar 
itself,  and  thereby  offers  the 
hope  that  the  Reardon  report 
will  be  strongly  opposed  from 
within  the  ABA. 

Here  are  the  pertinent  pas¬ 
sages  from  Medina: 

“Supreme  Court  decisions 
make  it  unlikely,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  that  a  con¬ 
viction  for  contempt  by  pub¬ 
lication  or  a  similar  criminal 
offense  will  be  upheld.” 

“The  prospect,  in  this  pre¬ 
trial  period,  of  judges  of  vari¬ 
ous  criminal  courts  of  high  and 
low  degree  sitting  as  petty 
tyrants,  handing  down  sentences 
of  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
contempt  of  court  against 
lawyers,  policemen,  and  re¬ 
porters  and  editors,  is  not  at¬ 
tractive.  Such  an  innovation 
might  well  cut  prejudicial  pub¬ 
licity  to  a  minimum.  But  at 
what  a  price!” 

“The  Committee  is  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  courts  lack 
any  power  whatsoever  over  the 
police  or  the  news  media  during 
the  first  stage  of  the  pretrial 
period,  except  the  ever-present 
power  to  control  activities  in 
and  around  the  courthouse.” 

“In  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  during  the  pretrial 
period  the  news  media  are  re- 
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strained  only  by  their  own 
voluntary  act  from  publishing 
information  independently  dis¬ 
covered  by  private  persons,  and 
protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

“In  sum,  our  conclusion  is 
that  constitutional  guarantees 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  most 
efforts  to  regulate  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  trials  and  the 
media,  whether  by  legislation  or 
by  use  of  the  contempt  power. 
And  perhaps  this  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  such  efforts  would  em¬ 
broil  the  courts  and  the  media, 
which  would  naturally  resist 
official  efforts  to  restrict  their 
freedom  . .  .  This  would  result  in 
many  criminal  cases,  which  are 
now  adversary  proceedings  be¬ 
tween  the  state  and  the  defend¬ 
ant,  also  becoming  adversary 
proceedings  between  the  courts 
and  the  media,  and  we  cannot 
tielieve  that  this  would  advance 
the  public  interest.” 

The  Opposite  View 

The  formidable  Reardon  re¬ 
port,  of  course,  takes  the  oppo¬ 
site  view,  holding  that  both 
court  orders  and  the  contempt 
power  may  l)e  used  to  restrict 
news  sources  Ijearing  on  all 
stages  of  the  criminal  process. 

And  even  if  the  ABA  should 
decide  to  abandon  compulsor>’ 
enforcement  methods,  whicp  are 
so  solidly  opposed  on  constitu¬ 
tional  grounds,  the  press  would 
still  be  faced  with  the  substan¬ 
tial  problem  of  the  proposed 
voluntary  controls. 

The  Medina  report  not  only 
urges  voluntary  restrictions  but 
would  make  them  more  stringent 
than  those  in  the  Reardon  pro¬ 
posals. 

For  instance: 

1.  Medina  would  allow  nothing 
on  evidence  seized  during  an 
arrest,  while  Reardon  allows  a 
description. 

2.  Medina  would  ban  inter¬ 
views  with  the  defendant,  even 
at  the  request  of  his  lawyer, 
whereas  Reardon  would  allow 
interviews  requested  in  writing 
by  the  defendant. 

3.  Medina  specifically  prohib¬ 
its  police  officers  from  defend¬ 
ing  themselves  against  public 
charges  of  misconduct,  whereas 
Reardon  specifically  allows  this. 

4.  And,  worst  of  all,  Medina 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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Lawyers  and  The  Press 

I  say  that  the  courtroom  belongs  to  the  peoi)le — and  not 
to  the  lawyers. 

It  is  all  w’ell  and  good  for  the  lawyers  to  have  Codes  of 
Ethics  governing  the  conduct  of  lawyers,  and  I  applaud 
these  efforts.  The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  a  smiliar  code  for  the  guidance 
of  our  members  and  our  profession. 

The  difference  between  the  lawyer’s  rule  of  conduct  and 
the  press’s  is  that  our  rulings  guide  only  our  own  conduct, 
whereas  the  lawyers  increasingly  try,  in  my  opinion,  to  en¬ 
croach  on  the  proper  spheres  of  interest  and  activity  of  othei- 
))rofessions,  notably  the  press. 

The  lawyer  is  an  advocate — and  he  should  be.  He  wants 
to  see  the  cause  of  his  client  prevail — and  I  would  not  want 
it  any  other  way.  When  I  hire  a  lawyer,  I  want  him  to 
l)e  interested  in  having  my  point  of  view  prevail. 

Since  lawyers  are  advocates  with  a  partisan  interest  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  court,  I  submit  to  you  that  there  are 
actually  only  two  people  in  the  courtroom,  e.xcept  the  jury, 
who  are  interested  in  the  triumph  of  justice.  One  of  these 
is  the  Judge,  and  the  other  is  the  newspaperman. 

For  this  reason,  I  resent  even  more  the  attempts  of  the 
Bar  .Associations  to  e.\clude  the  press  from  the  reporting 
of  legal,  and  especially  pre-trial,  proceedings. 

«  «  ♦ 

By  and  large  the  good  that  the  newspaper  does  by  being 
in  the  courtroom  far  outweighs  any  possible  damage  which 
may  occasionally  be  done. 

The  lawyers  make  a  great  to-do  about  the  press  convicting 
innocent  people,  and  this  is  the  greatest  phony  of  them  all. 
Actually,  only  the  smallest  percentage  of  all  trials  are  even 
mentioned  in  the  press.  The  New  York  Daily  News  ran  a 
count  some  time  ago  which  showed  that  of  40,000  cases  on 
the  criminal  docket  in  New  York  City  in  a  year,  only  61 
cases  were  mentioned  in  any  newspaper  in  that  city.  Only 
the  lurid  cases  received  more  than  passing  notice. 

Even  in  those  very  infrequent  cases  where  lawyers,  for 
self-serving  reasons,  claim  that  the  press  has  railroaded 
innocent  people  to  jail — there  are  so  many  avenues  of  appeal 
that  it  is  inconceivable  to  believe  that  any  defendant  has 
eventually  gone  to  jail  through  the  efforts  of  the  press. 
Even  if  you  believe  that  Sam  Sheppard  was  innocent — 
which  I  do  not— and  was  railroaded  to  jail  by  the  Cleveland 
newspapers,  adequate  safeguards  were  and  are  available 
to  the  judge  and  defense  attorney  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  the  accused. 

Newspapers  have  never — in  my  opinion  and  research — 
caused  an  innocent  man  to  go  to  jail,  but  the  recoids  are 
considerable  where  innocent  people  have  been  convicted 
by  juries  and  eventually  freed  through  the  continuing  efforts 
of  a  newspaper. 

For  example,  a  Miami  Herald  staff  writer.  Gene  Miller, 
was  able  on  two  occasions  to  produce  evidence  which  resulted 
in  two  young  Negro  boys  who  were  wrongfully  convicted 
being  set  free.  This  recent  example  can  be  multiplied  many 
times  over  the  years. 

*  *  * 

Some  segments  of  the  bar  want  to  control  the  release  of 
pi'e-trial  information,  claiming  it  can  and  has  prejudiced 
jurors,  that  newspapers,  in  effect,  threaten  a  man’s  right  to 
a  fair  trial.  To  this  the  press  retorts  that  it  has  both  a 
constitutional  right  and  a  duty  to  report  the  full  background 
of  trials  and  the  events  that  lead  to  them. 

These  efforts  point  up  an  alarming  and  increasingly 
frequent  bid  on  the  part  of  the  bar  to  wrest  control  of  the 
courts  from  their  proper  and  constitutional  function  to 
the  hands  of  a  group  with  a  vested  interest  in  their 
operation — the  lawyers. 

*  ♦ 

I  want  to  repeat  again  what  I  have  said  before — that 
the  greatest  friend  of  truth  and  justice  is  the  newspaperman 
who  is  interested  in  justice  for  the  sake  of  justice. 


—RICHARD  H.  AMBERG,  Publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  in  the  First  Annual  Jes.se  W.  Fleck  Lecture 
at  Le  Moyne  College,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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\bu  always  end  up  better 


when  you  begin  with 
the  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II 


here’s  why. . . 
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Reel  Room  savings 
begin  with  Goss 

That’s  because,  in  the  reel  room.  Goss  jjives  you  more  control 
over  your  product,  more  control  over  your  costs.  Look  at  the 
Electronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot.  This  unique  computer,  a  Goss 
exclusive,  is  standard  with  every  Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster.  It 
cuts  newsprint  wastes  to  the  core  -lets  you  take  a  super-size 
42"  roll  down  to  an  incredible  ^  from  the  core.  Then  splices 
automatically  without  miss,  without  chance  of  human  error. 
You  see,  the  Goss  exclusive  Surface  Sensing  Control  eliminates 
missed  pastes  from  slipped  cores  or  loosely  wound  rolls,  helps 
prevent  costly  downtime.  The  Electronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot 
is  made  to  last,  too.  Its  solid  state  circuitry  means  precision 
performance  indefinitely — and  it’s  fully  transistorized  for  easy 
maintenance. 

Goss’  entire  Reel-Tension-Paster  system  insures  non-stop 
web  feed,  even  at  speeds  up  to  70,000  pph.  New  rolls  are  posi¬ 
tioned,  brought  up  to  press  speed  and  spliced  while  constant 
web  tension  is  maintained  to  insure  consistent  press  register. 

The  computerized  Reel-Tension-Paster  system  is  one  reason 
why  Goss  equipment  costs  more  than  others.  But  scores  of  pub¬ 
lishers  agree  that,  like  all  Goss  equipment,  this  system  pays  for 
itself  quickly.  How?  With  across-the-board  savings  from  quality 
performance  in  volume  and  remarkable  dependability.  So,  talk 
to  your  Goss  representative  about  real  savings  with  the  finest 
reel  room  system. 


Surface  Sensing  Control,  another 
Goss  exclusive,  maintains  constant- 
level  tension  under  all  operating  condi¬ 
tions,  all  press  speeds  .  .  .  eliminates 
missed  pastes  from  slipped  cores  or 
loosely  wound  rolls. 


Electronic  Digital 
Paster  Pilot,  a  Goss 
exclusive,  insures 
non-stop  web  feed 
by  positioning  and 
bringing  new  rolls  up 
to  press  speed  .  .  . 
splices  automatically 
at  speeds  up  to 
70,000  pph. 


Uses  All  The  Paper,  down 
to  %”  from  the  core,  on  roll 
after  roll  without  losing  the 
web  .  .  .  brings  you  a  daily 
saving  in  newsprint  that  adds 
up  to  an  impressive  annual 


Printing  quality  begins  with  Goss 


Up  in  the  press  room,  the  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II 
takes  that  perfectly  fed  weh  from  the  reel  room  and 
turns  it  into  19  well-printed  papers  a  second — up  to 
70,000  [)[)h. 

When  we  say  quality  printing,  we  mean  bulls-eye 
register,  with  long  blanket  and  roller  life.  And,  much 
of  this  due  to  Tension  Plate  Lockup,  a  Goss  inno¬ 
vation.  Tension  Plate  Lockup  is  so  tight,  it  makes 
cylinder  and  plate  practically  one.  Sure,  you  pay 
more  for  a  press  with  this  feature,  but  the  overall 
economy  and  precision  are  well  worth  it. 

Color?  Goss’  Add-A-Color  Pak  feature  gives  you 


the  fastest  color  change  possible.  It  requires  no  tools 
and  may  be  added  to  existing  equipment.  Goss  Color- 
trol  lets  pressmen  provide  just  the  right  amount  of 
ink  at  just  the  right  places — with  finger-tip  control. 
And,  with  Goss  Colortrol  Console,  all  ink  fountain 
settings  can  be  made  from  the  same  location.  All 
fountains  are  4-sectioned,  too,  so  that  any  page  posi¬ 
tion  can  be  a  color  position. 

Add  all  of  these  things  to  the  Headliner’s  faster 
start-up,  its  unexcelled  ruggedness  and  long  life,  and 
you  can  see  why  this  press  is  worth  waiting  for, 
worth  paying  more. 


h 


Balanced  Unit  Drive,  with  a  unique 
arrangement  by  Goss,  provides  the 
least  possible  number  of  backlash 
points  between  printing  couples  . . . 
heavy  duty  geartrain  offers  smoother, 
more  reliable  performance. 


Add-A-Color  Pak,  another  Goss  exclusive, 
makes  every  unit  a  color  unit  .  .  .  gives  you  the 
fastest  color  change  in  the  business. 


Tension  Plate  Lockup,  a  Goss 
innovation,  eliminates  plate  move¬ 
ment,  cuts  down  on  wear,  adds  life 
to  blankets  and  rollers. 


Folder 
versatility 
begins  with  Goss 


Think  folders  are  all  alike?  Wrong!  Not  only 
is  the  difference  great,  hut  the  importance  of 
folder  advantages  is  often  overlooked.  No  press 
is  any  faster  or  more  efficient  than  its  folder. 
And,  no  folder  is  as  etticient  or  faster  than  the 
Goss  Imi<erial. 

Consider  the  capacity  you  get.  The  Imperial 
actually  delivers  up  to  144-page  capacity.  Say 
you  can’t  use  that  much?  Well,  use  as  much  of 
it  as  you  need — and  keep  the  rest  in  reserve 
for  that  day  when  you  do  need  it. 

Ever  see  dog-eared  products,  torn  sheets 
from  a  high  speed  folder?  Well,  Goss  Imperial 
has  licked  the  cause  of  those  problems  with  a 
contoured  titanium  blade  that  eliminates  the 
whipping  action  of  high  speeds.  Folds  perfect 
products,  even  at  2300  feet  a  minute.  The 
Imperial’s  folding  action  is  100%  rotary. 
The  feed  into  the  Imperial  is  smoother,  too, 
because  of  a  nine  inch  diameter  roller-top- 
of -former.  Alignment?  You  can  count  on  it  per¬ 
manently  thanks  to  the  Imperial’s  heavy, 
rugged  construction. 

The  Imperial  folder  is  another  Goss  exclu¬ 
sive.  The  acceptance  of  this  unit  is  so  great 
many  publishers  are  ordering  now  to  gain  its 
benefits  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


IUpTo144-pageCapacity,and  t 

that  means  more  than  ample  ca-  | 

'  pacity  for  your  needs  now  and  in  ’ 

j  the  distant  future . . .  one  more  ^ 
■  reason  why  Goss  sets  the  pace  in  | 

(meeting  high  volume  production  I 

requirements.  | 


Ibday,  5  out  of  4  American  Dadlies 
are  printed  on  Goss  equipment 


That’s  right.  Three  out  of  four  dailies  have  de¬ 
manded  and  are  growing  with  Goss  presses.  Such 
overwhelming  acceptance  doesn’t  just  happen  .  .  . 
it  has  to  be  earned.  And  it  has  to  be  maintained. 
Goss  has  been  a  leader  in  its  field,  with  special 
emphasis  on  equipment  strength,  quality,  innova¬ 
tion  and  service,  over  a  period  of  some  80  years. 
And  Goss  stays  closely  aware  of  the  needs  of  the 
newspaper  publishing  industry,  usually  setting  the 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


pace  for  innovations  and  equipment  advances.  Goss 
can  do  this  because  the  Goss  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  organization  is  the  largest  and  best  staffed  of 
any  among  printing  press  manufacturers.  Goss 
service  is  at  hand  24  hours  a  day.  And  Goss  manu¬ 
facturing  is  demanding  of  craftsmanship,  precision 
and  excellence.  So  it’s  no  wonder  Goss  has  earned 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  press  equipment  business.  And 
Goss  intends  to  keep  on  earning  it. 


li^I^THE  GD55  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER.  INC. 

5601  West  31st  Street  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


News  restrictions  tend  to  cripple  traditional  ‘watchdog’ 


(Continued  from  page  fi4) 
recommt  nds  that  each  police  de¬ 
partment  set  up  a  single  infor¬ 
mation  officer  for  the  release  of 
all  crime  news. 

Therefore,  while  it  seems  clear 
that  the  press  cannot  be  forced 
to  give  up  its  prerogative  to 
decide  what  should  l)e  printed 
about  law  enforcement,  it  still 
may  have  to  contend  with  over- 
restrictive  voluntary  codes. 

3.  The  threat  of  secret  law 
enforcement. 

Of  the  estimated  700,()()0  seri¬ 
ous  crimes  which  are  charged 
against  defendants  annually  in 
this  country,  something  less  than 
ten  percent  ever  come  to  jury 
trial.  And  pretrial  publicity  be¬ 
comes  an  issue  in  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  those  that  do. 

In  these  cases,  as  the  Shep¬ 
pard  decision  so  clearly  shows, 
the  problem  of  obtaining  and 
maintaining  a  jury  free  of  out¬ 
side  influence  can  be  solved  by 
the  trial  judge  if  he  will  but  use 
the  specific  powers  available  to 
him. 

So  the  bar  is  pushing  for  a 
revolutionary  reversal  of  free 
press  to  meet  a  tiny  problem  for 
which  an  adequate  solution  is 
already  available. 


In  doing  so,  the  bar  is  cre¬ 
ating  a  threat  of  secret  law 
enforcement.  If  the  Reardon  re¬ 
port  succeeds  in  eliminating  full 
coverage  of  crime  at  the  arrest 
stage,  most  crimes  will  never 
l)e  fully  reported. 

Mol  Newswtirlliy 

In  the  great  bulk  of  cases 
which  never  come  to  trial,  that 
is  roughly  600, 000  annually,  full 
disclosure  will  never  occur  be¬ 
cause  their  routine  disposition 
will  not  be  newsworthy.  It  is 
unrealistic  to  hold,  as  the  Rear¬ 
don  report  does,  that  the  press 
may  publish  the  full  details  of 
routine  crimes  at  the  time  these 
cases  are  disposed  of  routinely, 
l)ecause  this  is  almost  always 
many  months  after  the  crimes 
were  committed.  Stale  news  is 
not  news  and  if  the  press  pub¬ 
lished  it,  the  public  wouldn’t 
read  it. 

The  result  would  be  a  black¬ 
out  on  most  of  the  specific  and 
pertinent  details  concerning  the 
persons  charged  with  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  serious  crimes.  Crime 
would  be  swept  even  farther 
under  the  rug  at  a  time  when  it 
is  increasing  alarmingly — 11 
percent  up  last  year. 


There  is  an  additional  danger. 
Secrecy  is  infectious  in  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  law  enforcement.  It  feeds 
on  itself.  The  Sheppard  decision 
and  the  Reardon  report  have 
amply  demonstrated  this  in  re¬ 
cent  months.  Both  have  Ijeen  put 
to  uses  never  intended  by  their 
authors,  and  always  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  greater  secrecy. 

Here  is  a  single  specific  ex¬ 
ample  to  illustrate  the  many 
attempts  which  have  l)een  made 
across  the  country  to  impose 
virtual  blackouts  of  police  news 
at  the  local  level. 

County  Attorney  Richard  A. 
Medley  sent  this  letter  to  the 
Junction  City,  Kansas,  Police 
Department: 

“From  this  date,  no  members 
of  the  news  media  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  read  the  files  in  felony 
cases  worked  by  the  Junction 
City  Police  Department.  The 
same  holds  true  for  all  mis¬ 
demeanor  cases  that  are  poten¬ 
tial  felonies.  The  arresting  offi¬ 
cer  shall  have  the  discretion  to 
ascertain  this  potential  and 
shall  mark  same  conspicuously 
in  the  file.” 

With  that  kind  of  license  to 
play  it  safe,  most  police  officers 
are  going  to  operate  in  maxi¬ 
mum  secrecy. 


Artificial  restrictions  on  news 
coverage  also  tend  to  cripple 
the  press  itself.  They  shackle 
and  weaken  it  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  its  historic  watchdog 
role.  Press  scrutiny  of  the  police 
is  reduced.  And  free  press,  as 
the  enemy  of  secret  arrest  and 
as  the  ally  of  fair  trial,  tends 
to  be  undermined. 

The  press  is  also  weakened  in 
its  role  as  one  of  the  guarantors 
of  public  order.  If  the  press  is 
known  to  be  under  official  wraps, 
the  public  cannot  tell  if  it  is 
getting  the  full  story  in  just 
those  situations  where  it  most 
needs  the  full  story. 

Warren  Report  was  Wrong 

The  Warren  Commission  was 
flat  wrong  about  the  press  cover¬ 
age  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald.  The 
public  needed  every  fact  it  could 
get  if  the  tragedy  of  the  assas¬ 
sination  was  not  to  be  com¬ 
pounded  by  panic,  or  by  the  un¬ 
thinkable  results  of  false  inter¬ 
national  rumor  acted  upon 
hysterically  in  a  nuclear  age. 

The  standard  of  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  disclosure  also  was  valid 
in  the  case  of  Jack  Ruby,  and 
now,  much  later,  applies  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


The  Tacoma  News  Tribune  and  one  Seattle  paper 
will  reach  almost  all  of  them 

The  two  million  people  in  the  northwest  corner  spend  more  than  $2.6  billion  annually. 

It's  a  big  market,  but  you’ll  miss  about  a  third  of  it  if  you  don’t  buy  Tacoma.  And 
the  only  newspaper  that  covers  Tacoma  is  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune.  The  two  Seattle 
papers  combined  give  you  only  about  a  tenth  of  Tacoma. 

It’s  easy  to  buy  the  northwest  corner.  Just  buy  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune.  Then  pick 
the  Seattle  paper  you  like  best. 

You’ll  reach  almost  all  two  million  spenders. 

Tacoma  News  Tribune 

Circulation  97,000  -  represented  by  Sawyer  Fertuson  Walker 
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‘Let’s  take  a  hard  look  at  tricky  house  of  cards’ 


SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

1719  N  St.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(202)  667-2255 

WIRE  —  WRITE  —  PHONE 
TODAY 

Free  samples  and  rates 


'‘THEY  AWARDED 
HIM  $1D,0DD 
DF  if  MDNEY!' 

You  never  can  tell 
what  a  jury  will  do. 
Many  awards  exceed  the  bounds  of  rea¬ 
son.  Why  take  such  chances?  Simply 
decide  on  a  certain  amount  you  asree  to 
cover.  Let  us  handle  the  excess,  with  an 
Employers  Special  Excess  Insurance 
policy.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

This  specially  desiRned  coveraRe  pro¬ 
vides  economical  protection  aRainst  ex¬ 
cessive  loss  due  to  libel,  slander,  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy,  piracy,  violation  of 
copyriRht,  or  plaRiarism.  For  details 
and  rates,  without  obliRation  write  to: 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

oi  uUu.  V......  r*:*..  u-.  cjinc 


These,  then,  are  some  of  the 
real  problems  besetting  the 
criminal  law.  Lawyers  must  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  distract 
attention  from  them  by  exagger¬ 
ating  the  comparatively  minor 
problem  of  pre-trial  publicity. 

If  the  rules  of  evidence  are  so 
technical,  so  delicate,  so  fragile 
that  they  cannot  function 
properly  in  the  company  of  the 
full  reporting  of  the  truth  by 
mass  media,  then  let’s  be  prac¬ 
tical.  Let’s  not  try  to  turn  back 
the  clock.  Let’s  not  junk  the 
jury  system.  Let’s  not  muzzle 
the  press,  just  a  little  bit  at  first, 
and  start  closing  our  open  soci¬ 
ety. 

Instead,  let’s  take  a  hard, 
practical  look  at  this  tricky 
house  of  cards  called  the  advers¬ 
ary  system.  And  let’s  take  an 
even  closer  look  at  the  even 


trickier  chess  game  called  the  I 
rules  of  evidence.  | 

To  do  this,  as  always,  we  need 
more  reporting  of  the  facts,  not 
less. 

J.  Edward  Murray,  Chairman, 
The  Arizona  Republic 
Brady  Black, 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Howard  Cleavinger, 

Spokane  Chronicle 
John  Colburn, 

Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon 
William  B.  Dickinson, 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  , 

Felix  R.  McKnight, 

Dallas  Times  Herald 
Sam  Ragan, 

News  &  Observer  and 
Raleigh  Times 
Nick  Williams, 

Los  Angeles  Times 
Tom  Winship, 

Boston  Glo^ 


(Co7dinued  from  page  73) 
principals  in  the  conspiracy  case 
which  the  New  Orleans  district 
attorney,  Jim  Garrison,  is  try¬ 
ing  to  build.  The  standard  also 
quite  obviously  applies  in  cases 
of  sensational,  multiple  murder; 
and  in  crimes  of  racial  violence 
which  often  carry  the  threat  of 
rioting. 

So  the  credibility  of  the  press, 
as  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  our 
system,  is  at  stake. 

4.  Other  tin'eatii  to  fair  trial. 

The  criminal  law  is  in  a 
morass  of  difficulties  which  pose 
a  greater  threat  to  equal  justice 
than  so-called  pre-trial  publicity. 

The  fullest  documentation  for 
this  statement  is  to  lie  found  in 
the  recent  report  of  President 
Johnson’s  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  .Administra¬ 
tion,  which  was  headed  by  the 
distinguished  former  U.S.  at¬ 
torney  general,  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach. 

Now,  we  believe  that  no  well- 
intentioned  newsman  can  read 
the  detailed  and  sympathetic 
treatment  of  the  monumental 
problems  facing  the  courts  in 
Chapter  5  of  that  report  with¬ 
out  wanting  to  do  whatever  is 
possible  to  help.  But  it  ill  be¬ 
hooves  the  press  to  tell  the  legal 
profession  how  to  run  its  busi¬ 
ness.  And  we  won’t. 

We  appeal  to  the  bar  and  the 
bench,  however,  to  look  squarely 
at  the  real  problems  as  outlined 
by  the  Crime  Commission. 

To  name  only  some  of  the 
worst,  these  include: 

Long  delay  of  cases  in  clogged 
dockets,  and  the  inefficient  and 
unfair  system  of  money  bail. 

Assembly  line  justice,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  metropolitan  center. 

Plea  negotiations  which  are 
followed  in  many  places  by  open 
perjury  as  the  accepted  rule  of 
the  court  ( because  the  defendant 
must  swear  that  he  was  prom¬ 


ised  nothing  in  return  for  his 
guilty  plea  to  a  lesser  charge.) 

The  increasingly  questionable 
adv'ersary  system  in  which  the 
criminal  lawyer  must  make  a 
career  of  avoiding,  delaying  and 
defeating  the  truth  on  liehalf 
of  clients  whose  only  concern  is 
their  freedom. 

Shameless  technicality  “jus¬ 
tice”  for  those  who  can  afford 
high-priced  defense  counsel  in 
contrast  to  low  grade,  unequal 
“justice”  for  those  who  get  only 
over-worked,  underpaid  public 
defenders. 

Exclusionary  rules  of  evidence 
which  make  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  bring  the  common  sense 
facts  to  bear  in  trying  certain 
kinds  of  criminal  cases. 

Constitutional  .\inendnicnt 

Seven  memliers  of  the  Crime 
Commission  issued  a  supple¬ 
mental  report  suggesting  a 
constitutional  amendment  which 
would  modify  the  Supreme 
Court’s  Miranda  decision  to  give 
police  more  leeway  in  question¬ 
ing  suspects  and  to  relax  the 
guidelines  in  the  admissibility  of 
voluntary  confessions  as  evi¬ 
dence  in  court. 

This  supplemental  report 
said: 

“We  are  passing  through  a 
phase  in  our  history  of  under¬ 
standable,  yet  unprecedented, 
concern  with  the  rights  of  ac¬ 
cused  persons.  This  has  been 
welcomed  as  long  overdue  in 
many  areas.  But  the  time  has 
come  for  a  like  concern  for  the 
rights  of  citizens  to  be  free 
from  criminal  molestation  of 
their  persons  and  property. 

“In  many  respects  the  victims 
of  crime  have  been  the  forgot¬ 
ten  men  of  our  society — inade¬ 
quately  protected,  generally  un¬ 
compensated,  and  the  object  of 
relatively  little  attention  by  the 
public  at  large.” 


Career  Advice 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  young  and  want  to  be  a  journalist. 
It  is  not  enough  to  be  eager  and  intelligent.  It  is  not  enough 
to  have  had  the  fine  training  a  young  person  gets  these  days 
in  schools  of  journalism. 

One  other  ingredient  is  necessary  —  and  that  is  denire. 

I  say  to  you  journalism  truly  is  a  labor  of  love.  If  you 
are  thinking  of  going  into  newspapering  simply  to  earn  a 
living,  don’t.  Go  into  public  relations,  become  a  bank  presi¬ 
dent,  .sell  shoes  —  but  don’t  become  a  newspaperman. 

*  *  * 

Not  too  many  years  ago.  it  was  possible  for  a  young  per¬ 
son  to  get  a  job  on  a  daily  newspaper  without  a  degree  in 
journalism.  Indeed,  not  too  many  years  ago,  it  was  possible 
to  become  a  newspaperman  with  little  formal  education. 

But  that  day  is  gone  —  and  barring  a  verj-  few  exceptions, 
no  newspaper  or  wire  service  will  hire  anyone  without  some 
training  in  the  profession. 

*  *  * 

If  I  were  starting  over  again  in  this  business,  I  would 
pick  a  small  town  newspaper  and  apply  for  a  job  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 

Ever.v  minute  away  from  my  beat,  I  would  hound  the  edi¬ 
tor  to  let  me  help  write  heads,  dummy  pages,  edit  some  of 
the  wire  copy  destined  for  inside  pages. 

I  would  get  to  know  the  people  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Don’t  forget  advertising,  in  large  measure,  pays  your 
salary  and  makes  it  possible  to  produce  a  good  editorial  prod¬ 
uct. 

I’d  try  to  learn  from  the  advertising  manager  some  of  his 
problems,  learn  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  close  liaison 
that  exists  on  a  good  newspaper  between  the  editorial  side 
and  the  advertising  side.  Surprisingly  enough,  the  two  sides 
— often  at  odds  over  the  amount  of  space  each  will  get  — 
can  help  each  other  in  many  ways. 

I’d  look  in  on  circulation,  too.  On  a  small  paper,  chances 
are  it  will  not  have  a  street  edition.  But  a  good  circulation 
manager  can  tell  you  what  a  catchy  headline  or  an  attractive 
page  one  layout  means  in  extra  sales. 

And  I’d  spend  as  much  time  as  I  could  in  the  composing 
room.  Learn  about  the  production  problems  of  a  newspaper. 
Learn  such  hard  lessons  as  the  amount  of  extra  time  it  takes 
to  put  a  mitred  box  around  a  cut  or  to  set  a  galley  of  type 
fancied  up  by  indented  paragraphs,  bold  faced  type  or  some 
other  gimmick. 

In  short,  my  advice  is  give  yourself  about  a  year  on  a  small 
daily  and  then  tackle  the  Big  City. 

— JAMES  ANDERSON,  Editor  of  the  Sacramento  Union, 

in  a  talk  to  the  journalism  students  at  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  convention. 
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AS\E  REPORT  ON  EREEOOM  OE  INFORMATION — PART  II 


The  Public  Records  Law 


A  year  aK"  the  prineipal  Fol 
question  was  whether  S  IHIO, 
which  had  i»een  passed  unani¬ 
mously  hy  the  L’.S.  Senate, 
would  also  he  passed  hy  the 
House  and  signed  hy  the  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  hill  did  pass  the  House 
307  to  0.  President  Johnson 
signed  it  on  July  4,  lihif!.  We  had 
a  new  public  records  law  which 
would  l)econne  effective  in  one 
year.  This  was  generally  hailed 
as  a  victory  for  freedom  of 
information. 

But  today  the  main  Fol  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  the  new  law  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  };(>od  one. 

How  is  it  possible  for  such  a 
question  to  arise? 

For  a  dozen  years  the  best 
Fol  crusaders  had  fought  for 
this  legislation.  Like  most  of  its 
predecessors,  this  year’s  P'o! 
committee  worked  hard  for  its 
passage.  We  conferred  with  its 
sponsors  in  the  Senate  and 
House,  conferred  at  the  White 
House  with  then  presidential 
press  secretary  Bill  Moyers  and 
a  presidential  legal  aide.  We 
solicited  and  got  editorials  hy 
the  hundreds.  At  the  eleventh 
hour,  the  ASNE  president  and 
committee  chairman  contacted 
Moyers  and  President  Johnson 
by  wire  and  telephone  w'hen  it 
looked  as  if  the  bill  was  going 
to  die  on  a  technical  fluke  be¬ 
cause  Congress  had  adjourned 
for  the  July  4  holiday  instead 
of  taking  the  usual  recess. 

Finally,  with  the  bill  signed 
into  law,  we  praised  it  in  a  long 
piece  for  the  August,  196<!,  Bul¬ 
letin,  and  tried  to  assign  some 
of  the  deserved  credits  in  the 
12-year  fight:  to  the  late  Harold 
R.  Cross  and  the  late  Senator 
Thomas  E.  Hennings,  to  Repre¬ 
sentative  John  E.  Moss  and 
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Fbl  Crusaders  Win 
But  Will  It  Work? 


Senator  Edward  W.  Long  and 
their  assistants,  to  ASNE’s  Fol 
pioneers  Basil  L.  Walters,  James 

S.  Pope,  Russell  Wiggins  and 
Herl)ert  Brucker. 

The  law,  which  amends  Sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  1946  Administra¬ 
tive  Procedures  Act,  is  designed 
to  make  federal  records  avail¬ 
able  to  any  yerxon  instead  of 
only  to  persons  properly  and 
directly  concerned;  it  puts  the 
burden  of  proof  for  withholding 
information  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  public  officials  who  do  it; 
and  it  provides  for  court  en¬ 
forcement. 

There  is  no  ((uestion  that  the 
bill,  in  spirit,  is  a  victory  for 
the  principle  of  access  to  gov- 
einment  information.  The  im¬ 
plied  constitutional  right  of  the 
people  to  know  is  here  written 
into  law.  The  lOO-plus  federal 
agencies  are  re(|uired  to  make 
public  much  more  information 
than  formerly. 

()bjecliun^  lu  llie  l.aH 

Nevertheless,  the  question  still 
arises  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
law  because  of  its  nine  e.xcep- 
tions,  l)ecause  the  all-important 
Justice  Depaitment  manual  for 
implementing  the  law  has  not 
l)een  made  public,  because  the 
law  has  not  yet  l)een  tested  in 
court,  and  l)ecause  the  federal 
bureaucracy,  which  has  ex¬ 
hibited  a  long  and  fierce  prefer¬ 
ence  for  secrecy,  managed  to 
turn  the  last  public  records 
statute  in  1946  into  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  suppressing  rather 
than  revealing  information. 

There  are  other  objections. 
The  law  is  limited  to  federal 
agencies,  although  37  states  now 
have  open  record  laws  of  their 
own,  and  27  have  open  meeting 
laws.  The  law  does  not  touch 
congress  or  the  courts,  which 
both  have  a  strong  predilection 
for  secrecy. 

The  law  may  l)e  subject  to 
abusive  use  by  persons  wishing 
information  for  unjustified  rea¬ 
sons.  It  may  prove  so  slow  in 
the  course  of  court  enforcement 
that  it  will  be  useless  to  news¬ 
men,  at  least  until  legal  prece¬ 
dents  have  been  established.  .And 
finally,  as  President  Johnson 


pointedly  observed  when  he 
signed  it,  the  bill  leaves  intact 
the  historic  claim  of  “executive 
privilege”  which  all  presidents 
have  exercised  to  withhold  in¬ 
formation  in  the  national  inter¬ 
est. 

Given  these  uncertainties  and 
pessimistic  possibilities,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  law  would 
come  in  for  heavy  criticism.  The 
strongest  attack  was  launched 
last  November  in  two  articles  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  by 
Viigil  M.  New'ton  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune. 

Red  Newton,  who  has  fought 
as  hard  as  anyone  for  Fol, 
looked  single-mindedly  at  the 
negative  side.  Zeroing  in  on  the 
exceptions,  he  claimed  that  their 
loophole  language  makes  the 
situation  worse  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore.  So  he  marvelled  that  the 
press  for  the  most  part  had 
praised  the  law  instead  of 
damning  it. 

To  get  the  full  force  of  New¬ 
ton’s  critique,  one  must  look  first 
at  the  whole  list  of  exceptions 
and  then  at  his  objections. 

The  Exemptiuns 

Here  are  the  exemptions  in 
the  official  language  of  the  law: 

The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  mat¬ 
ters  that  are 

1.  specifically  required  by  Ex¬ 
ecutive  order  to  be  kept  secret 
in  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy; 

2.  related  solely  to  the  internal 
personnel  rules  and  practices  of 
any  agency; 

.3.  specifically  exempted  from 
disclosure  by  statute  (Note — 
Thei-e  are  more  than  100  applic¬ 
able  statutes.) ; 

4.  trade  secrets  and  commer¬ 
cial  or  financial  information  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  person  and 
privileged  or  confidential; 

5.  inter-agency  or  intra¬ 
agency  memorandums  or  letters 
which  would  not  be  available  by 
law  to  a  private  party  in  litiga¬ 
tion  with  the  agency; 

6.  personnel  and  medical  files 
and  similar  files  the  disclosure 
of  which  would  constitute  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of 
personal  privacy; 

7.  investigatory  files  compiled 


for  law  enforcement  purposes 
except  to  the  extent  available  by 
law  to  a  private  party; 

8.  contained  in  or  related  to 
examination,  operating,  or  con¬ 
dition  reports  prepared  by,  on 
behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of  any 
agency  responsible  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  or  supervision  of  financial 
institutions;  and 

9.  geological  and  geophysical 
information  and  data  (including 
maps)  concerning  wells. 

Newton  objects  violently  to 
the  looseness  of  the  language 
in  Nos.  2,  5  and  6,  arguing  that 
it  is  quite  as  bad  as  anything 
in  the  old  .Administrative  Pro¬ 
cedure  .Act.  He  points  out  that 
the  Justice  Department,  which 
had  opposed  the  legislation  along 
with  most  of  the  other  principal 
agencies  in  Washington,  fell 
strangely  silent  after  these  ex¬ 
ceptions  were  added. 

This,  Newton  contends,  was 
because  the  exceptions  confer¬ 
red  “executive  privilege”  to 
withhold  information  on  anyone 
of  any  importance  in  federal 
government  and  granted  person¬ 
al  privacy  to  every  federal  bu¬ 
reaucrat  in  the  land. 

The  press  has  always  fought 
the  executive  privilege  doctrine, 
and  only  since  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  has  succeeded  in  limiting 
it  to  presidential  use. 

Newton  also  contends  that 
Nos.  8  and  9  extend  exceptions 
to  areas  of  information  not  pre¬ 
viously  exempted,  and  openly 
suspects  “the  old  Texas  touch” 
on  Ijehalf  of  bankers  and  oil 
millionaires. 

Only  time  will  tell  if  the  New¬ 
ton  indictment  is  justified. 

The  day  he  engineered  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  in  the  House 
without  dissent.  Congressman 
Moss,  who  must  know  as  much 
about  the  whole  problem  as  any¬ 
one,  said  this: 

“The  bill  would  set  up  work¬ 
able  standards  for  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  records  which  may  be 
exempt  from  public  disclosure, 
replacing  the  vague  phrases 
yood  cause  found,  in  the  public 
interest,  and  internal  manage¬ 
ment  with  specific  definitions  of 
information  which  may  be  with¬ 
held.” 

It  is  just  because  the  new  law 
is  capable  of  such  conflicting 
interpretations  that  its  applica¬ 
tion  must  now  be  watched 
closely. 


{Continued  on  page  78) 
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Why  you  should  talk  to  your  Abitibi  representative 
when  you  need  a  special  paper 


He  can  let  you  know  which  paper  will  do  the  best  job  for 
you.  The  demands  on  newspaper  publishers  today  are 
such  that  most  suppliers  are  unable  to  fill  all  needs.  We 
believe  Abitibi  can. 

There  are  6  Abitibi  newsprint  mills  with  18  machines 
strategically  located  all  across  Canada.  Annual  output  of 


newsprint  is  a  million  tons— more  than  3,000  tons  a  day. 
Abitibi  offers  colors,  roto  and  offset  grades,  whiter  and 
brighter  papers  for  supplements,  anniversary  editions, 
catalogues  and  special  advertising  sections. 

Try  to  stump  your  Abitibi  Representative  with  your  prob¬ 
lems.  Chances  are  he'll  solve  them.  That's  his  specialty. 
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White  House  credibility  gap  on  Vietnam  continues 


{Conthtiied  front  pnge  7<5) 

To  that  end,  John  Colburn, 
Stan  Smith  of  ANPA  and  the 
committee  chairman  met  last 
month  first  with  the  congres¬ 
sional  sponsors  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  and  then  with  the  Justice 
Department. 

John  Moss  and  his  assistant. 
Jack  Matteson,  are  confident 
that  the  law  will  work,  and  are 
satisfied  with  the  progress  the 
Justice  Department  is  making. 
We  found  the  same  feeling  at 
the  office  of  Sen.  Edwaid  Long, 
who  fathered  the  legislation  in 
the  Senate. 

Sen.  Long’s  assistant,  Benny 
L.  Kass,  accompanied  us  to  a 
meeting  at  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  with  Frank  Wozencraft, 
the  assistant  attorney  general 
in  charge  of  drafting  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  manual  for  the 
law. 

*Ver>’  Difficult  I^a^' 

Flanked  by  an  assistant  and 
by  Webster  Maxton,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Administrative  Pro¬ 
cedure,  Wozencraft  assured  us 
that  his  manual  will  carry  the 
spirit  of  the  Senate  and  House 
reports  on  the  legislation  as  well 
as  that  of  the  strong,  positive 
statement  which  Pi  esident  John¬ 
son  issued  upon  signing  it. 

“It  is  a  very  difficult  law 
which  we  are  trying  very  hard 
to  make  work,”  Wozencraft  said. 
“We  want  to  make  it  work.” 

The  administrative  manual, 
al>out  70  double-spaced  pages, 
should  be  ready  in  rough  draft 
about  May  1,  and  Wozencraft 
promised  that  the  heads  of  in¬ 
terested  media  groups  and  their 
appropriate  committees  will  get 
a  look  at  advance  copies  on  a 
confidential  basis.  Stan  Smith 
is  arranging  for  full  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  final  manual  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Wozencraft  estimated  that 
test  cases  challenging  interpre¬ 
tations  under  the  law  would  take 
roughly  two  years  to  get  through 
the  appellate  courts.  This  sug¬ 
gests  two  things,  that  those 
cases  which  the  press  wants  to 
test  should  be  carefully  chosen, 
and  that  newspapers  will  have  to 
use  the  Moss  committee  as  before 
to  pry  out  certain  kinds  of  news 
while  it  is  still  news. 

On  balance,  our  committee 
feels  that  the  new  law  will  im¬ 
prove  the  flow  of  important  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public  if  it 
is  properly  used  and  vigorously 
supported  by  the  newspapers.  As 
a  minimum,  this  will  mean  a 
lively  interest  in  the  administra¬ 
tive  manual,  a  revived  interest 
in  the  main  thrust  of  the  law 


as  its  effective  date  of  July  4 
approaches,  and  the  assignment 
of  top  reporters  to  it  in  their 
coverage  of  the  federal  agencies. 

The  ('.redibilily  Gap 

Members  of  our  committee 
monitored  the  White  House,  the 
Pentagon,  the  Saigon  military 
and  the  National  Space  Admin¬ 
istration  for  breaches  of  faith 
with  the  public  which  might 
worsen  the  credibility  gap  l)e- 
tween  the  government  and  the 
people. 

The  White  House  is  the  main 
factor  in  the  equation.  And,  al¬ 
though  there  has  been  some 
slight  improvement  in  recent 
months.  President  John.son  con¬ 
tinues  to  hurt  his  image  and 
his  credibility  by  consistently 
trying  to  make  the  news  sound 
or  seem  better  than  it  is. 

This  tendency,  although  evi¬ 
dent  with  respect  to  many  kinds 
of  news,  is  most  damaging  in 
connection  with  Vietnam.  The 
war  has  escalated  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  almost  un¬ 
broken  succession  of  pronounce¬ 
ments  that  it  was  going  in  the 
opposite  direction,  or  at  least 
that  something  else  was  hap¬ 
pening. 


Admittedly,  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  here  is  that  of  a  tricky 
foreign  policy  which  calls  for  an 
undeclared  war  which  must  be 
fought  without  formal  censor¬ 
ship  and  intensified  without 
alaiming  powerful  potential 
enemies. 

But  we  think  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  also  is  an  unjustified  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  domestic  political 
considerations.  .And  this  is  not 
likely  to  ease  in  the  increasingly 
political  months  ahead. 

The  Penlagoii 

Considering  the  increased 
scope  of  the  war,  the  truce  be¬ 
tween  the  Pentagon  and  the 
press  remained  comparatively 
calm. 

The  major  development  was 
the  elevation  of  Phil  G.  Goulding 
to  Arthur  Sylvester’s  post  as 
assistant  secretary  of  defense 
for  public  affaiis.  We  started 
the  year  by  visiting  Sylvester 
and  followed  it  with  a  visit  to 
Goulding. 

Although  he  was  a  constant 
storm  center,  we  think  Arthur 
Sylvester  did  a  moderately  good 
job  in  a  difficult  spot  for  six 
years,  despite  his  occasional 
lapse  into  an  apt  quotation 
pointedly  phrased  to  damage 


himself  or  make  his  work  more 
difficult.  The  word  is  that  he  is 
writing  a  book  about  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  press,  on  a.sbestos 
paper. 

We  think  Goulding  may  do  an 
even  better  job.  If  he  doesn’t,  it 
is  likely  to  l)e  only  l)ecause  the 
policies  of  his  boss,  Secretarj’ 
of  Defense  Rol)ert  S.  Mc¬ 
Namara,  won’t  let  him. 

A  member  of  our  committee, 
who  decided  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous,  undertook  an  estimate  of 
the  new  information  chief: 

“Goulding  has  not  l)een  long 
enough  on  the  job  to  make  a 
permanent  assessment.  However, 
he  seems  to  follow  Sylvester’s 
professed  guidelines:  Maximum 
candor  within  security  limits. 

He  is  more  G.I.  than  Sylvester. 

He  more  quickly  adjusts  to  the 
bureaucratic  role  than  .Arthur. 

He  enjoys  his  status  more,  which 
could  pose  dangers:  protecting 
his  role  rather  l)oldly  helping 
the  press.  He’s  smooth,  knows 
his  field  well.  He  may  i)e  more 
helpful  to  reporters  from  the 
technical  journals  than  with 
general-interest  men.” 

Of  the  many  accusations  j 
during  the  year  that  the  Penta¬ 
gon  was  infringing  free  press 
in  some  way,  we  raised  only  a 
handful  of  specific  cases: 

•  The  limitation  of  the  num- 
l)er  of  reporters  allowed  at  Sec¬ 
retary  McNamara’s  background 
briefings,  now  amicably  re¬ 
solved. 

•  The  unwarranted  ban  of 
OvemeaH  Weekly  from  the  news 
stands  in  Vietnam  because  U.S. 
generals  don’t  like  the  publica¬ 
tion’s  saucy  impertinence.  (The 
case  is  now  in  the  courts.) 

•  The  Pentagon’s  monitoring 
rule  which  provides  that  officers 
who  talk  to  the  press  must  have 
a  third  person  present  or  make 
a  brief  report.  (Goulding  in¬ 
sisted  the  rule  is  honored  mainly 
in  the  breach.) 

•  The  quiet  effort  by  the  U.S. 
mission  in  Saigon  to  extend  mil¬ 
itary  courts  marshal  jurisdiction 
to  all  non  Vietnamese  civilians 
in  South  Vietnam.  This  would 
have  included  U.S.  correspond¬ 
ents  as  well  as  those  from  other 
nations.  (The  Moss  committee 
got  the  Pentagon  general  coun¬ 
sel  to  issue  a  clarifying  direc¬ 
tive  saying  that  only  congress 
can  extend  court  marshal  juris¬ 
diction.  This  apparently  ended 
the  matter.) 

•  The  lack  of  military  trans¬ 
port  to  Saigon  for  reporters 
wishing  to  accompany  their  own 
state  national  guard  conting- 

{Contintied  on  page  80) 


Newspaper  Revolution 

Quantity  never  was  a  guarantee  of  quality.  We  have  fewer 
big-city  newspapers,  but  w'e  have  better  new’spapers.  Society- 
lost  something  of  historical  worth  when  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  died.  The  death  of  a  truly  great  newspaper  is  not 
a  pleasant  spectacle  to  behold. 

As  a  generalization,  however,  it  can  be  said  that  fierce 
competition  is  not  the  exclusive  road  to  excellence  as  so  many 
of  our  nation’s  mythologists  have  stated  so  frequently. 

On  the  contrary,  it  can  be  a  road  to  mediocrity,  or  to  the 
graveyard.  Many  is  the  American  community  today  where 
the  newspaper  publisher  is  spending  money  for  the  salary 
of  a  good  reporter  that  he  used  to  spend  fighting  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  Publishers  can  put  money  into  music  critics  instead  of 
big  billboards.  Publishers,  wffien  they  are  allow-ed  to  by  the 
unions,  can  modernize  their  plants  and  build  up  their  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  instead  of  tearing  down  a  rival  newspaper. 

Thut  in  not  an  argument  for  monopoly.  It  is  an  argument,  I 
submit,  for  looking  at  the  newspaper  rei'olution  realistically 
and  for  not  clinging  to  that  once  fashionable  illogic  that 
competition  keeps  a  newspaper  healthy  and  that  there  is 
something  dishonorable,  not  to  say  degrading,  about  a  mono¬ 
poly. 

But  the  absence  of  newspaper  competition  in  news  cover¬ 
age  does  not  suggest  a  monopoly.  There  is  no  such  thing. 
With  television  and  radio  and  magazines,  there  are  not  and 
never  again  will  be  monopolies  in  the  gathering  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  information.  Even  if  publishers  wanted  to  conceal 
something,  and  I  know-  of  none  that  do,  there  is  no  place  to 
hide.  If  we  want  to  know-  what  is  going  on  in  Washington, 
we  can  find  out.  With  the  huge  number  of  honest  and  dili¬ 
gent  reporters  we  have  in  South  Vietnam,  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  we  do  not  know  w'hat  is  happening  there. 

— DWIGHT  SARGENT,  Curator  of  the  Nieman  Fellowships 
at  Harvard  University,  in  the  Maxwell  Memorial  Lecture 
at  the  Ohio  State  University, 
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We  continue  to 
sell  high  quality 
news  ink ,  both 
black  and  color 
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News  flow  from  war  front  earns  ‘general  approval’ 


(Continued  from  i>age  78) 
ents  or  other  local  personnel  in¬ 
volved  in  goinff  to  and  from 
Vietnam.  (Goulding  just  about 
convinced  us  that  there  must  be 
no  exceptions  to  the  rule  against 
military  transport  for  corre¬ 
spondents  going  to  Saigon  if 
the  rule  is  to  be  maintained  at 
all  against  the  large  numljers  of 
reporters  and  pseudo-reporters 
who  want  to  go.) 

•  The  problems  of  Stars  anti 
Stripes,  which  the  military  har- 
rasses  more  or  less  constantly, 
the  most  recent  case  being  a 
plan  to  funnel  all  press  associa¬ 
tion  news  to  the  newspaper 
through  a  single-Pentagon-con- 
trolled  headquarters.  (The  plan 
was  dropped  after  the  first  out¬ 
cry,  which  included  an  inquiry 
from  the  Moss  committee.) 

None  of  the  foregoing  should 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
the  Pentagon  does  not  try  con¬ 
stantly  to  manage  the  news  in 
favor  of  the  military’.  It  does. 
Our  point  is  that  there  is  a 
seemingly  equal  counterpressure 
from  good  reporters  in  Saigon 
and  in  Washington,  from  the 
Moss  committee,  and  from  media 
Fol  committees. 

One  serious  Pentagon  problem 
remains  unsolved.  It  is  that  of 
reporting  on  the  various  options, 
with  all  the  supporting  data  for 
each,  which  the  several  branches 
of  the  military  present  before 
final  decisions  are  made  in 
matters  of  major  military  policy. 
These  decisions  involve  not  only 
stupendous  expenditure,  but  the 
fate  of  the  counti’y.  The  voting 
public  never  knows  the  alterna¬ 
tives  from  which  they  were 
chosen. 

The  good  reporters  at  the 
Pentagon,  who  try  to  discover 
and  report  these  alternatives, 
and  inevitably  stir  up  the  wrath 
of  Secretary  McNamara  in  the 
process,  deserve  great  credit. 

Hie  Saigon  Military 

A  year-long  check  on  the  situ¬ 
ation  facing  correspondents  in 
Vietnam  yielded  only  short-lived 
complaints  against  the  military 
command. 

There  is  almost  always  a  cur¬ 
rent  flap  concerning  something: 
removal  or  rotation  of  a  favor¬ 
ite  briefing  officer ;  whether  plane 
losses  are  being  honestly  re¬ 
ported  ;  whether  there  is  an 
ammunition  shortage;  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  reports  on  our  own 
casualties:  (Goulding  recently 
got  the  use  of  actual  numbers 
restored);  the  accuracy  and  the 
efficacy  of  our  bombing,  and  how 
badly  it  affects  civilians  in  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam. 

But  again  the  pressure  in 


favor  of  honest  reporting  seems 
to  lie  more  or  less  equal  to  the 
problems.  .4nd  on-the-spot  as¬ 
sessments  show  that  the  general 
ground  rules  for  reporting  are 
mainly  satisfactory. 

.\  real  paradox  remains.  It  is 
that  an  open  society  is  trying 
to  run  a  war  against  a  closed 
society  without  imposing  cen¬ 
sorship,  and  this,  instead  of 
building  confidence  in  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process,  has  the  opposite 
effect  of  widening  the  credibility 
gap. 

In  this  connection,  we  asked 
one  top  editor,  who  has  excel¬ 
lent  representation  in  both  Viet¬ 
nam  and  Washington,  about  the 
ade(|uacy  of  our  war  reporting. 
He  replied: 

“I  do  not  think  management 
of  the  Vietnam  news  is  exces¬ 
sive.  Indeed,  I  think  a  good 
case  can  be  made  for  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  sort  of  military 
censorship  which  would  have 
applied  had  this  been  a  properly 
declared  war.” 

NA.S.\ 

Our  committee  made  a  num- 
lier  of  critical  checks  on  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  press  and  the 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
.Administration.  Sam  Ragan  was 
responsible  for  Cape  Kennedy, 
Felix  McKnight  for  Houston. 

Press  relations  were  generally 
satisfactory  until  the  January 
27  Apollo  tragedy  in  which  three 
astronauts  lost  their  lives. 

The  N.4S.A  information  set-up 
was  far  from  equal  to  that  emer¬ 
gency.  No  official  word  was 
issued  on  the  fire  until  1  hour 
and  20  minutes  after  it  started. 
.Although  the  agency  knew  with¬ 
in  5  minutes,  it  took  two  hours 
to  learn  that  all  three  astro¬ 
nauts  were  dead.  .And  this  came 
round  about  from  the  Houston 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
rather  than  from  Cape  Kennedy. 

N.AS.A  information  not  only 
was  late  and  sparse,  but  some  of 
it  was  deliberately  misleading, 
some  of  it  inaccurate. 

On  the  night  of  the  fire,  an 
NBC  man  was  told,  “Nothing 
has  happened — go  on  home,” 

The  first  announcement  im¬ 
plied  there  was  only  one  fatality. 
N.AS.A  for  days  switched  back 
and  forth  in  saying  that  the 
spacecraft  was  on  its  own  in¬ 
ternal  power,  then  on  external 
power. 


N.AS.A  said  all  three  astro¬ 
nauts  died  in  their  couches,  that 
all  three  apparently  died  in¬ 
stantaneously  and  that  there 
had  been  no  communications  at 
the  time  from  the  spacecraft — 
all  false. 

‘A  First  Experience’ 

Here  are  two  press  estimates 
of  that  NAS.A  information 
performance : 

From  Felix  McKnight: 

“It  was  a  first  experience  for 
all,  one  that  we  knew  had  to 
come.  The  incredible  successes 
had  to  end  in  failure  at  some 
point  and  I  would  not,  for  one, 
want  the  American  newspapers 
to  lose  our  balance  and  become 
too  critical  over  NASA’s  pro¬ 
cedure  of  handling  its  first 
fatalities. 

“Families  were  hundreds  of 
miles  away;  cause  and  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  astronauts 
was  hard  to  come  by  for  a 
period  of  time.  Incorrect  infor¬ 
mation  was  given,  and  we  should 
not  tolerate  deliberate  acts  of 
that  kind,  but  I  do  believe  from 
the  enclosed  reports  (detailed 
post-mortem  accounts  from  .AP 
and  UPI)  that  some  were  honest 
errors  and  others  the  result  of 
confusion  and  bad  policy.” 

From  a  January  31  Cape  Ken¬ 
nedy  story  by  the  A  P’s  Aero¬ 
space  Writer,  Jim  Strothman: 

“Throughout  the  space 
agency’s  history,  information  it 
releases  has  generally  been  ac¬ 
curate.  But  when  something  oc¬ 
curs  of  great  magnitude  where 
public  interest  is  high,  space 
agency  officials  who  are  not  in¬ 
formation  specialists — but  who 
have  the  power  of  authority — 
often  get  into  the  act  in  de¬ 
ciding  what  should  and  should 
not  be  said.” 

.After  the  fire  N.AS.A  clamped 
a  tight  lid  on  any  information 
from  normal  news  sources, 
either  its  own  personnel  or  con¬ 
tractor  employees.  This  and 
later  developments  caused  Sam 
Ragan  to  cite  this  quotation 
from  Bill  Hines  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  Star: 

“.Allowing  NASA  to  conduct 
the  investigation  into  the  Apollo 
disaster  is  just  like  having  the 
Dallas  chamber  of  commerce  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Kennedy  assassina¬ 
tion.” 

New  Procedures 

Here  is  part  of  a  March  21 
report  which  Felix  McKnight 
made  for  the  committee  after  a 
full  day  at  the  Manned  Space¬ 
craft  Center  with  its  informa¬ 
tion  chief,  Paul  Haney,  and  with 
(Continued  on  page  85) 


The  Challenge  of  Change 

In  the  next  year,  with  completion  of  our  communications 
satellite  system,  we  are  likely  to  receive  at  home  daily  re¬ 
ports  on  the  war  in  Vietnam — LIVE!  News  reports  in  our 
columns  will  have  to  be  mindful  that  such  photographic  cov¬ 
erage  by  the  electronic  medium  of  tv  will  then  exist  and 
we  must  adjust  to  meet  this  new  aspect  of  competition. 

*  *  * 

I  believe  American  newspapers  offer  exciting  opportunities 
in  what  can  be  one  of  the  most  challenging  careers  open 
to  men  and  women  in  a  free  society. 

It  has  been  no  accident  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  best 
newspapers  in  our  country  have  been  those  that  are  the 
most  concerned  with  raising  their  sights.  What  attracts  read¬ 
ers  is  imagination,  boldness,  and  innovation.  Newspapers  do 
better  if,  like  people,  they  are  themselves — as  interesting  and 
as  exciting  as  the  news  available  to  them. 

*  *  * 

Growing  newspapers  cannot  be  satisfied  with  just  sur¬ 
passing  previous  linage  records.  They  must  be  aware  of  the 
indications  that  their  share  of  the  market  may  be  dropping, 
and  they  must  take  the  same  kind  of  steps  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  appeals  of  newspaper  advertising,  as  they  raise 
their  editorial  standards. 

Today’s  young  generation  will  force  these  changes  in  news¬ 
paper  content  and  format — in  advertising  appeal,  as  well  as 
editorial — because  they  are  a  more  knowledgeable  audience. 

There  can  be  good,  but  highly  compressed,  writing.  Attrac¬ 
tive,  easy-to-read  format  can  stimulate  the  importance  of  the 
news  and  the  interest  of  the  advertising. 

Inside  pages  will  supplement  Page  One  with  background 
interpretation,  greater  detail,  editorial  comment.  Newspapers, 
in  effect,  will  constitute  almost  a  daily  magazine,  designed  to 
inform  and  explain,  as  w’ell  as  to  entertain  the  reader. 

—ROBERT  LETTS  JONES,  President,  Copley 
New.spapers,  in  a  talk  to  the  .San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club, 
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Room  lor  a  pressman  to  move  freely  and  efficiently;  room  for  a 
newspaper  to  move  into  the  future.  That's  all  part  of  a  Hoe  reel  room. 
The  Reel/Tension/Pasters  are  mounted  on  vertical  columns, 
leaving  the  floor  uncluttered  for  easy  access  to  loading  positions. 
And  because  the  Hoe  R/T/P  is  electrical-mechanical,  there 
are  no  pneumatic  or  hydraulic  lines  to  reduce  working  space. 


No  vacuum  tubes  or  electronic  circuits  to  require  service  from 
outside  technicians,  either.  Your  staff  electrician  is  all  you  need- 
and  a  Hoe  R/T/P  is  everything  you  could  wish  for.  Positive 
control  of  web  tension  is  maintained  1 00  %  of  the  time,  and  the 
exclusive  Hoe  positive  drive  tension  belt  and  electromagnetic 
core  brake  provide  smooth,  trouble-free  splices  down  to 


HOE 


A  Hoe  reel  room 


the  absolute  minimum  roll  diameters  at  all  press  speeds.  folder  delivering  the  finest  ROP  color  or  black- 

Newspaper  publishers  will  find  this  same  ease  of  operation  and  and-white  products  at  speeds  up  to  70,000  pph, 

simplified  maintenance  built  into  every  component  of  a  Hoe  investigate  the  Colormatic  printing  system.  It's 

Colormatic.  Our  goal  is  always  the  same:  to  build  presses  that  help  Hoe  —  the  name  that  stands  for  Progress  in 

you  reduce  down-time,  increase  efficiency,  boost  profits.  Printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E. 

So,  for  a  reel  room  with  real  room,  as  well  as  a  printing  unit  and  138th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10454. 


I  has  real  room 


Simplicity  of  operating  procedure — speed  of  color  change- 
overs — that's  the  futuristic  printing  unit  Hoe  presents  to 
you  today.  Print  ROP  color,  spot  color,  or  black — which¬ 
ever  you  want  or  need.  As  for  a  combination  of  colors — 
that's  easy  too.  In  less  than  5  minutes  and  with  almost 
no  effort,  you  can  make  a  complete  color  change.  The  Hoe 
patented  ink  pump  system  was  expertly  designed  so  ink 
coverage  on  every  column  remains  constant  at  all  speeds. 
You'll  find  that  it's  quick,  clean,  convenient,  dependable. 
And,  you'll  have  the  best  in  newspaper  printing. 


You'll  appreciate  the  Hoe  Folder — it's  as  solid  in  depend¬ 
ability  as  in  construction.  It  has  a  single-cast,  high-tensile 
ductile  iron  folding  cylinder  that  handles  up  to  144  pages 
broadsheet,  and  uses  three  folding  blades  for  longer  wear 
and  better  performance.  You  can  make  lap  adjustments 
while  the  press  is  operating;  and,  change  from  straight  to 
collect — or  back — in  two  simple  moves  without  using  any 
tools.  Lubrication  is  no  problem — all  essential  gearing  is 
oil-encased  and  automatically  lubricated  by  a  force-fed 
system.  The  clean,  even  folding  operation  guarantees  a 
consistently  neat  newspaper  appearance. 


IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  REEL  ROOM,  the  Hoe  Colormatic  printing  system 
includes  advanced  engineering  concepts  in  both  the  printing  unit  and 
folder  operations. 

This  printing  system  is  engineered  to  meet  the  needs  of  profit-minded 
publishers  and  production-minded  pressmen.  It  can  turn  out  70,000  papers 
per  hour.  It's  simple  to  operate.  It's  easy  to  maintain.  And,  it's  been 
completely  proven  in  the  press  rooms  of  newspapers  throughout  the  world. 


The  Hoe  printing  unit  means 
simplicity  and  speed 


The  Hoe  3:2  Folder  is  solid 


‘Fol  Center  in  Missouri  should  refine  its  goals’ 


(Continued  from  page  80) 
wire  service  correspondents: 

“Paul  Haney  plays  it  squarely 
down  the  middle  and  is  an  able 
man — with  a  lot  of  problems  . . . 
We  talked  at  length  about  future 
handling  of  press  information 
in  times  of  emergency.  Admit¬ 
tedly,  NASA  had  no  emergency 
procedure  to  follow  on  the  Apol¬ 
lo  disaster. 

“I  must  protect  Haney  because 
he  has  not  obtained  formal  ap¬ 
proval,  but  I  can  say  that  he 
has  formulated  procedures  that 
would  be  quite  acceptable — all 
based  on  realistic  handling  of 
news  of  transcendent  impor¬ 
tance.  I  believe  that  I  can  un¬ 
qualifiedly  say  there  will  be  no 
unreasonable  delay  in  getting 
official  information  from  NASA 
in  the  event  of  disaster,  or  other 
prime  developments,  on  non 
flight  projects  . . .  Solid  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  forthcoming  within 
a  matter  of  minutes — perhaps 
not  to  exceed  20.  Information 
Director  Julian  Scheer  and  other 
Washington  officials  must  finally 
approve  but  they  have  indicated 
a  desire  to  resolve  the  problem 
and  cooperate.’' 

Freedom  of  Information  denier 

As  a  special  project,  the  com¬ 
mittee  undertook  to  strengthen 
the  relationship  between  work¬ 
ing  editors  and  the  Fol  Center 
at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Our  first  exchange  of  letters 
with  the  Center’s  director,  Paul 
L.  Fisher,  and  with  Dean  Earl 
F.  English  of  the  U.  of  M.  Jour¬ 
nalism  School,  to  which  the 
Center  is  attached,  revealed  the 
need  for  positive  action. 

Although  the  Center  obviously 
should  be  one  of  the  main  forces 
in  the  over-all  battle  for  free¬ 
dom  of  information,  and  was  so 
intended  when  it  was  established 
in  1958-59,  it  has  been  allowed 
to  struggle  along  on  its  own 
with  entirely  too  little  support 
from  the  working  profession. 

At  its  Fall  meeting,  the  ASNE 
Board  of  Directors  decided  to 
do  more  to  help  the  Center.  The 
Board  doubled  its  annual  token 
support  for  the  Center  from 
$100  to  $200  as  a  symbol  of 
recogrnition  for  the  importance 
of  work  being  done  there.  This 
action  was  taken,  however,  only 
after  some  disagreement  con¬ 
cerning  the  Center’s  objectives 
as  well  as  its  performance. 

The  Board  instructed  the  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  to  determine 
the  Center’s  needs  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  it  seek  to  broaden  its 
activities  to  be  of  more  direct 
service  to  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  organizations. 


In  carrying  out  these  instruc¬ 
tions,  here  is  w’hat  we  found.  The 
Center  needs  money:  from  more 
and  richer  sustaining  member¬ 
ships  among  newspapers;  from 
foundations;  and  from  the  wills 
of  publishers  who  want  to  do 
something  important  for  the 
profession. 

The  Center  needs  a  new  build¬ 
ing,  and  has  some  optimistic 
plans  in  the  works. 

The  Center  needs  additional 
staff,  starting  with  a  fulltime 
lawyer.  Although  nothing  spe¬ 
cific  is  ready  for  announcement, 
a  beginning  has  been  made  here, 
too,  with  a  strong  candidate 
under  consideration  and  tenta¬ 
tive  plans  for  funding  the  post. 
This  is  most  encouraging,  be¬ 
cause  the  Fol  movement  has 


felt  the  lack  of  its  own  legal 
spearhead  ever  since  the  death 
of  Harold  Cross. 

And  the  Center  needs  new 
policies  and  new’  directions.  We 
think  it  can  get  these  best  from 
a  greatly  increased  feedback 
from  editors  who  use  the  Center 
to  meet  their  Fol  problems,  who 
constructively  criticize  Center 
publications,  and  who  recom¬ 
mend  specific  programs  for  the 
Center  to  undertake. 

Conflicting  Viewpoints 

The  Board  recommendation 
that  the  Center  seek  “to  be  of 
more  direct  service  to  newrs- 
papers’’  revolves  around  con¬ 
flicting  conceptions.  Some  edi¬ 
tors  think  the  Center  should  be 


concerned  with  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  only  in  the  narrow- 
sense  of  right  of  access  to  new’s 
from  government.  The  Center 
has  a  much  broader  concept.  It 
believes  it  should  be  concerned 
with  all  actions,  direct  and  in¬ 
direct,  of  government,  of  the 
media,  and  of  society  which 
affect  the  content  and/or  the 
flow  of  information  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Preliminarily,  w-e  think  that 
the  Center  should  refine  its  goals 
in  the  years  ahead,  and  perhaps 
narrow  them  somewhat. 

Some  editors  also  think  the 
Center  should  exhibit  a  consist¬ 
ent,  militant  and  mainly  un¬ 
critical  dedication  to  defending 
only  a  classic,  hard-line  news- 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


We’re  No.  2 
with  the  Big  Three. 


.  .  .  and  we  love  every  inch  of  it! 


The  three  largest  buyers  of  retail  advertising 
space  in  the  U.S.A.  (Sears,  Wards  and 
Penney’s)  chose  The  Post-Tribune  as  their 
No.  2  newspaper  outlet  in  1 966. 


That’s  second  place  in  the  nation,  and  that 
ranks  us  ahead  of  the  papers  in  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Dallas,  Cleveland,  Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Miami,  etc. 


Incidentally,  in  first  place  was  one  of  the  Chicago 
papers.  (We  ran  ahead  of  the  other  three.) 


Northwest  Indiana's  Leading  Newspaper  represented 
nationally  by  Jann  and  Kelley,  Inc.,  New  York  — 
Detroit  —  Chicago  —  Atlanta  —  Dallas  —  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  —  St.  Louis  —  Minneapolis  —  Kansas  City. 


THE  POST-TRIBUNE 

NORTHWEST  INDIANA’S  LEADING  NEWSPAPER 


GARY,  INDIANA 

Figures  from  Media  Records  1 966. 
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Moss  committee  aimed  for  ‘truth  on  bombing’ 


(Continued  fro)n  pane  S."*) 
paper  viewpoint  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  freedom  of  information. 
Conscious  of  its  connection  with 
a  university,  the  Center  favors 
a  more  objective  and  disinter¬ 
ested  approach.  Here,  we  think 
the  Center  is  ripht. 

This  committee  expects  to 
make  further  efforts  to  clarify 
those  objectives  of  the  Center 
which  newspapers  can  lie  most 
enthusiastic  in  supporting,  and 
to  enhance  in  other  ways  the 
contribution  which  the  Center 
can  make  to  the  working  profes¬ 
sion. 

To  this  end,  John  Colburn, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  .\NP.\ 
committee  on  federal  laws,  and 
the  committee  chairman  hope  to 
get  ASNE  and  .4NP.\  to  author¬ 
ize  a  joint-committee  to  work 
with  the  Center. 

With  this  project  in  mind,  we 
were  pleased  at  our  meeting  last 
month  with  Congressman  John 
Moss  when  he  revealed  that  he 
is  hoping  to  find  a  suitable  uni¬ 
versity  home  as  a  repository  for 
the  records  of  his  Government 
Information  Sub-committee  over 
the  past  12  years. 

Foundalion  (>raiil  Sought 

He  is  also  looking  for  a  $200,- 
000  foundation  grant  to  defray 
the  cost  of  collating  and  index¬ 
ing  the  papers  for  efficient  use 
by  Fol  researchers  and  working 
newsmen.  The  records,  of  course, 
are  rich  in  testimony  before  the 
committee  on  proposed  Fol 
legislation,  in  correspondence 
concerning  precedent-setting 
action  that  unblocked  many 
kinds  of  government  informa¬ 
tion  which  had  been  suppressed, 
and  in  other  background  on  the 
unceasing  Fol  battle. 

We  suggested  the  Fol  Center 
as  the  proper  home  for  these 
files,  and  possibly  a  curator  to 
go  with  them. 

With  increased  financial  sup¬ 
port,  a  new  building,  a  full-time 
lawyer  in  residence,  additional 
supporting  staff,  and  the  Moss 
committee  library,  the  Center 
at  Columbia,  Mo.,  should  be  an 
excellent  site  for  an  annual 
series  of  Fol  seminars  along 
the  lines  of  the  American  Press 
Institute  seminars  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  City. 
Such  seminars  would  be  a  good 
way  for  more  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  to  get  into  the  freedom 
of  information  battle. 

Unwarranled  .4ttark 
on  the  Moss  Committee 

In  the  Summer,  1966  issue  of 
the  Columbia  Journalism  Re¬ 
view,  Robert  O.  Blanchard,  act¬ 


ing  journalism  chairman  at  the 
American  University  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  attacked  the  Moss  Gov¬ 
ernment  Information  Sub-com¬ 
mittee  as  “all  but  defunct”  and 
added  that  media  Fol  commit¬ 
tees  aren’t  what  they  used  to  be 
either. 

In  our  opinion,  he  was  wrong 
about  the  Moss  committee. 

The  committee  no  longer 
fights  mainly  with  well-publi¬ 
cized  public  hearings,  because 
that  is  no  longer  the  nature  of 
the  fight.  But  the  complexion  of 
the  battle  has  not  changed,  as 
Blanchard  charged,  liecause  a 
Democratic  administration  has 
come  to  power  and  Moss  is  the 
majority  whip. 

The  new  public  records  law 
itself  is  a  milestone.  .And  Moss 
assured  us  that  there  will  l)e 
public  hearings  on  it  as  soon  as 
sufficient  experience  with  it  has 
accumulated. 

As  this  report  suggests,  we 
found  the  AIoss  committee  active 
on  all  major  fronts:  the  White 
House,  the  Pentagon,  Vietnam, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
many  federal  agencies,  including 
N.AS.A.  In  fact,  whenever  we 
referred  cases  to  the  committee 
which  had  already  been  reported 
in  the  press,  we  found  that  Con¬ 
gressman  Moss  and  his  assist¬ 


ant,  Jack  Matteson,  were  al¬ 
ready  investigating. 

We  examined  Moss’  official 
monthly  committee  reports  for 
a  year.  Each  month  showed 
several  instances  of  relatively 
important  actions  to  unblock 
legitimate  news,  or  to  discourage 
efforts  to  suppress  it. 

In  addition  to  these  major 
actions  covered  in  the  files,  an 
average  of  three  minor  cases 
are  handled  every  week.  These 
usually  require  only  a  telephone 
call  or  two,  or  brief  cori’espond- 
ence.  But  they  represent  the 
most  important  day-to-day  effort 
to  keep  government  information 
channels  open. 

If  the  telephone  call  doesn’t 
work,  and  AIoss  feels  he  has  a 
good  case,  he  goes  to  the  j)ublic 
through  the  press.  It  is  because 
he  wins  the  important  cases 
through  these  methods  that  there 
have  l)een  no  recent  formal  com¬ 
mittee  hearings  into  allegations 
of  major  news  suppression. 

(’.onimille«“  Gets  Results 

We  asked  Jack  Matteson  for 
a  summary  of  recent  committee 
actions  which  had  yielded  im¬ 
portant  results.  He  wrote  in 
part: 

“.  .  .  Moss  felt  the  .Adminis¬ 


The  Electronic  Newspaper 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  operators  of  Community 
Antenna  Television  —  CATV  —  have  put  their  cameras  in 
front  of  AP  or  UPI  machines  and  invited  their  subscribers 
to  watch  bulletins  and  dispatches,  weather,  agricultural  re¬ 
ports,  etc.  They  are  producing,  in  effect,  a  primitiv'e  form 
of  electronic  newspaper. 

Other  CATV’  operators  have  run  what  amounts  to  amuse¬ 
ment  guides  on  the  home  screen  including  directories  of 
television  schedules,  stage  and  motion  picture  attractions  and 
lestaurants.  They  have  also  presented  still  photographs  of 
new  fashions,  connected  with  department  store  advertising. 

With  one  more  advance  in  technology,  a  spare  community 
cable  channel  might  handle  facsimile  transmission  for  re¬ 
producing  newspaper  pages  in  the  home. 

J.  W.  Gallivan,  publisher  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Tribune,  told  the  1966  ANPA  Convention:  “If  we  let  our 
imaginations  soar,  we  can  envision  a  system  delivering  stor¬ 
ies  beautifully  attired  typographically  that  could  be  captured 
by  a  video-type  recorder  and  played  back  frame  by  frame  for 
convenient  reading  whenever  commanded  by  the  viewer. 
This  device  could  reproduce  a  content  comparable  in  quality 
and  excitement  to  the  best  of  the  modern  day  newspapers 
or  magazines,  including  the  gamut  of  reader  interest  from 
department  store  ads  to  comics  and  obituaries.” 

ANPA  has  suggested  to  its  members  that  CATV  ownership 
by  newspaper  publishers  is  a  natural  and  wise  step  —  and 
an  essential  one  if  cable  television  is  going  to  lead  us  to  the 
electronic  newspaper.  At  present  some  250,  or  about  15% 
of  all  CATV  systems  in  the  United  States,  are  newspaper  or 
publisher-affiliated.  In  Canada,  also,  many  are  newspaper  or 
publisher-affiliated. 

— STANFORD  SMITH,  General  Manager,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  in  a  talk  to  the  Institute  of 

Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  at  Montreal. 


tration — and  you  know  who — 
was  making  a  big  mistake  in 
playing  down  our  off-target  air 
raids  in  North  Vietnam,  plane 
losses,  casualties,  presence  in 
Thailand,  etc.  While  his  was  not 
a  lone  cry  of  anguish.  I’m  sure 
it  was  the  most  effective  in 
bringing  a  change  of  policy. 

“When  Moss  was  in  Vietnam 
last  May  he  met  formally  with 
U.S.  information  people  to  re¬ 
view  their  practices  and  policies. 
He  also  met  with  a  representa¬ 
tive  group  of  the  news  media  to 
hear  complaints.  The  staff  made 
a  follow-up  on-site  inquiry  when 
we  were  there  in  November.  In 
connection  with  the  November 
trip,  the  staff  also  looked  into 
the  USIA  programs  and  activi¬ 
ties  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Thai¬ 
land  and  Taiwan.  We  were  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  American  corre- 
sjrondents  were  getting  USI.A 
cooperation.  They  are. 

“After  the  projected  move  of 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  the 
European  edition  of  Stars  and 
Stripes  was  blocked,  .Moss  di- 
i-ected  the  staff  to  develoj)  facts 
pertaining  to  military  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  day  to  day 
operations  of  Stars  and  Stripes. 
VVe’re  still  working  on  this.” 

Because  Blanchard  was  wrong 
in  his  attack  on  the  Moss  com¬ 
mittee,  and  l)ecause,  in  our 
opinion,  the  media  Fol  com¬ 
mittees  are  still  respectably 
active,  does  not  mean  that  the 
main  Fol  battle  in  Washington 
can  be  viewed  with  complais¬ 
ance. 

We  are  more  inclined  to  the 
view  of  Sam  Archibald,  who  was 
Moss’  chief  assistant  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  11  years.  In  replying 
to  the  Blanchard  attack,  he 
wrote  in  the  Columbia  Review, 
Fall,  1966  issue: 

“'The  Moss  committee  exposed 
— and  changed — the  government 
information  during  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  years.  The  problem  facing 
the  freedom  of  information 
movement  today  is  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  positive  technique  of 
guiding,  managing,  and  manipu¬ 
lating  the  flow.” 

Miscellany  and  Conclusion 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  re¬ 
versing  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court,  upheld  the  right  of  an 
editor  to  publish  political 
opinions  on  election  day.  This 
was  the  case  of  James  E.  Mills, 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald,  in  which  ASNE  had 
filed  a  supporting  brief. 

ASNE  has  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  file  an  amicus  curiae 
brief  with  the  Oregon  Supreme 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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^  For  the  Third  Straight  Year 

Retail  Rotogravure  Advertisers 

Have  Named  the 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

"A  M  E  R  I  C  A’  S 
BEST 
SELLER” 

AND— IN  TOTAL  ROTOGRAVURE  ADVERTISING  WE’RE 
SECOND  ONLY  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Here’s  the  ‘‘Best  Seller^’  List: 


RETAIL  ROTOGRAVURE  AOVERTISING 

12  MONTHS-1966 

AGATE  LINES 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  _  2,588,601 


Chicago  Tribune _ 1,811 ,098 

Detroit  News _  1,624,036 

Detroit  Free  Press _  1 ,595,844 
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Denver  Post _ 1 ,794,620 

Washington  Post _  1,703,608 
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News  freedom  defenders  face  public  apathy 


A  New  Product  Every  Day 

In  discussinj<  the  ne\vsi)ai)er  business  I  have  used  the  word 
“industi’j'.”  I  have  used  “piwluction  anti  product.”  Let  us 
remember  however  distasteful  it  might  seem  to  those  of  us 
who  are  devoted  to  the  editorial  side  of  a  newspaper  business 
that  we  are  in  fact  comiiarable  to  an  industry.  We  have  a 
product  which  we  have  to  sell.  The  product  has  to  be  good 
and  it  has  to  be  competitive.  We  have  to  pi  oduce  that  product 
and  we  have  to  sell  it.  Last — and  most  important  in  our  prod¬ 
uct — we  have  to  design  it:  and  unlike  a  car  manufacturer  in 
our  business  we’ve  got  to  design  a  new  one  every  day.  Perhaps 
the  same  basic  design  remains,  but  each  day  the  fabrics  and 
the  materials  with  which  we  work  are  all  new. 

So  our  daily  architects,  designers,  the  reporters  and  desk- 
men,  the  wire  editors  and  editors  play  a  more  demanding 
lole  than  they  do  in  other  industries.  So  perhaps  our  lack  of 
initiative  to  improve  e^'ciency  in  the  production  end  of  our 
business  has  rai.sed  costly  roadblocks  or  at  least  bumpy  tie- 
tours  in  our  attempts  to  keep  our  ultimate  product  in  jtace 
with  the  times. 

— EDWAKU  W.  SCKIPPS  11,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper.s.  in  a  talk  at  the  New  Mexico  Pres.s 
Association  meeting. 


(Continued  f  rom  ini(/e  8(i) 
Court  in  the  case  of  Annette 
Buchanan.  She  is  the  2()-year  old 
University  of  Oregon  editor  who 
was  cited  for  contempt  and 
fined  $300  for  refusing  to  give 
the  district  attorney  the  names 
of  student  marijuana  users 
whom  she  interviewed  for  a 
story.  ASNE  counsel  William 
Itogers  is  preparing  the  brief. 

A  bill  has  been  filed  in  the 
Oregon  legislature  providing  for 
conditional  privilege  for  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press  unless 
the  court  finds  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  is  required  to  prevent  in¬ 
justice  or  to  serve  the  public 
interest.  It  is  patterned  after 
the  jnodel  statute  proposed  by 
the  Northwestern  Law  Review. 
Twelve  states  have  such  stat¬ 
utes,  and  a  federal  law  has  IxH^n 
proposed. 

Alaska 

Rol)ert  Atwood,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Anchorage 
Tiniest,  contacted  our  committee 
on  two  occasions.  He  first  re¬ 
ported  that  an  officer  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  had  as- 
.sumed  the  authority  to  control 
photographers  and  reporters  at 
the  scene  of  a  civilian  plane 
crash  on  a  military  base,  and 
was  treating  newsmen  harshly. 

We  sent  him  a  copy  of  a 
Defense  Department  directive, 
which  an  earlier  ASNK  Fol 
committee  had  fought  for  to 
meet  just  such  circumstances. 
And  we  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Moss  committee,  which  con¬ 
tacted  CAB  headquarters.  The 
C.4B  immediately  called  off  its 
man  by  telephone. 

Last  month  Atwood  asked  for 
guidance  on  a  legislative  pro¬ 
posal  to  amend  .Alaska’s  public 
records  law.  With  the  help  of 
the  Fol  Center,  and  of  Richard 
W.  Cardwell,  general  counsel  of 
the  Hoosier  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  (and  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  active  Fol  lawyers),  we 
were  able  to  establish  that  the 
amendment  was  more  likely  to 
do  harm  than  good. 

CongroMonal  Staff  Salaries 

Henry  R.  Pore  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Monestsen  (Pa.)  Valley  In¬ 
dependent,  wanted  to  find  out 
what  salaries  were  lieing  paid 
to  members  of  the  staffs  of  cer¬ 
tain  congressmen.  He  tried  UPl 
and  Congressional  Quarterly, 
and  then  he  tried  us.  We  threw 
the  problem  to  John  Moss, 
whereupon  information  which 
had  been  hard  to  get  at  in  the 
records  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  immediately  l)ecame 
readily  accessible. 

Moss  advised  that,  under 


House  resolution,  such  inL)rma- 
tion  has  been  available  since 
1932  to  anyone  who  calls  in  per¬ 
son.  However,  he  also  acknowl¬ 
edged:  “.Although  basic  payroll 
information  (on  both  Senate  and 
House)  is  available,  there  un- 
(luestionably  is  room  for  im¬ 
proving  the  convenience  of  ac¬ 
cessibility.” 

tianon  3.> 

Nothing  very  gooil  that  we 
know  of  happened  to  Canon  3."> 
during  the  year.  The  following 
is  illustrative. 

William  O.  Seymour,  a  pho¬ 
tographer  for  a  Dallas  tv  sta¬ 
tion,  was  fined  $25  for  contempt 
for  deliberately  violating  a 
court  order  prohibiting  picture¬ 
taking  in  the  corridors  outside 
federal  court  rooms.  He  appealed 
to  the  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  .Appeals  in  New  Orleans  and 
lost.  He  asked  us.  as  well  as 
other  media  Fol  spokesmen,  if  he 
should  go  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  replies  he  got  from  all  of 
us  were  evenlv  divided,  pro  and 
con.  We  could  offer  only  moral 
support,  because  we  don’t  think 
the  Supreme  Court  in  its  current 
frame  of  mind  is  going  to  allow 
cameras  in  federal  court  cor¬ 
ridors.  One  reason  is  that  the 
National  Judicial  Conference 
which  recommended  this  camera 
ban  is  headed  by  Chief  Justici* 
Karl  Warren. 

.Attorney  Cardwell  told  Sey¬ 
mour  the  same  thing.  Cardwell, 
however,  concluded  that  this 
camera  ban  must  eventually  lie 
tested  in  the  Supreme  Court  to 
determine  just  how  far  federal 
courts  can  go  in  controlling 
news  gathering  conditions  in  the 
“environs”  of  the  court,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  courtroom 
itself. 

With  considerable  regret,  Sey¬ 
mour  decided  not  to  carry  the 
case  further.  Even  though  his 
own  attorney  had  contributed  his 
fee,  and  Cardwell  had  offered  to 
donate  the  necessary  appeal 
brief,  Seymour  explained  that, 
having  spent  $600  alrt'ady,  he 
couldn’t  afford  another  $800 
which  would  be  required  to  go 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

(iuneluding  (iuiiinieiil 

He  wrote  sadly  in  conclusion : 

“I  feel  that  every  time  some¬ 
one  in  this  nation  loses  a  little 
bit  of  his  freedom  to  either 
gather,  print  or  film  the  news, 
then  w’e  all  suffer  a  little  bit.” 

“It  would  seem  to  me  al.so 
that  the  .AB.A,  the  Judicial  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  United  States  and 
the  courts  are  presenting  a 
united  front  in  their  actions. 


and  that  it  might  Itehoove  the 
jiress  to  do  the  same  thing.” 

Congressman  John  .Moss: 
“The  press  has  lost  its  capacity 
to  1)6  truly  indignant  concerning 
freedom  of  information.  It  is 
now  pushed  under  the  heel  of  the 
judiciary,  of  the  military,  and 
of  big  business.  Editors  must 
insist  on  their  right  to  publish. 
They  must  narrow  the  areas  of 
sensitive  material.  They  must 
not  allow  the  suppression  of  in¬ 
formation  whose  only  fault  is 
that  it  is  controversial.” 

Paul  Fisher  of  the  Fol  Cen¬ 
ter:  “The  real  eye  of  the  hurri¬ 
cane — and  I  speak  with  total 
conviction  here — is  the  apathy 
of  the  .American  people  to  the 
issues  and  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  people’s  right  to  infor¬ 
mation  from  all  branches  of 
government.” 

For  the  Committee:  .An  in¬ 
sidious  trend  in  public  thinking 

Pol  Cliairiiian  Has 
Letter-Writing  Chore 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Hu  Blonk,  managing  editor  of 
the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World, 
says  he  averages  receipt  of  two 
letters  a  week  from  all  over  the 
country  bearing  complaints  of 
encroachments  on  freedom  in 
news  gathering.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  freedom  of  information 
committee  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors’  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Blonk  told  the  Spokane  Press 
Club  of  the  growing  burden  of 
this  office,  revealing  in  answer 
to  a  questioner  that  he  had 
written  231  letters  about  these 
encroachment  matters  in  the 
past  year. 


continues  to  grow.  .As  the  soci¬ 
ety  becomes  more  complex,  and 
the  mass  media  more  pervasive, 
more  and  more  citizens,  in¬ 
cluding  many  highly  educated 
members  of  other  professions, 
succumb  to  the  mistaken  belief 
that  detailed  news  reporting  of 
public  problems  only  serves  to 
aggravate  them;  that  if  the 
media  would  just  shut  up,  many 
of  the  problems  would  go  away 
or  be  more  easily  disposed  of. 
The  opposite  is  true. 

J.  Edward  Murray,  Chairman, 
The  Arizona  Republic 
Brady  Black, 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Howard  Cleavinger, 

Spokane  Chronicle 
John  Colburn, 

Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon 
William  B.  Dickinson, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Felix  R.  McKnight, 

Dallas  Times  Herald 
Sam  Ragan, 

News  &  Observer  and 
Raleigh  Times 
Nick  Williams, 

Los  Angeles  Times 
Tom  Winship, 

Boston  Glol)e 

• 

Kditor  Honored 

Manhattan,  Kans. 
Cruise  Palmer,  a  Kansas  State 
University  journalism  graduate, 
was  presented  K-State’s  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Award  in 
Journalism  April  4  at  a  univer¬ 
sity  convocation.  Palmer,  now 
executive  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  has  been  associated 
with  the  Star  since  1932,  w’hen 
he  was  its  Wyandotte  High 
School  correspondent.  During 
his  university  years  he  was  the 
Star’s  campus  correspondent. 
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FIRST  PRIZE:  "Picture  Story”  cate- 
Kory.  This  dramatic  picture  of  the  liftht 
that  turns  on  a  “Pot  Party”  appeared 
on  May  23, 196G  with  an  Observer  story 
about  drugs  and  crime. 


FIRST  PRIZE:  “Portfolio”  category. 
Poverty’s  poignancy  was  captured  in 
this  scene  of  a  slum  street  in  Brooklyn, 
with  a  story  on  the  Northern  Negro 
ghettos,  in  the  July  11,  1966  issue. 


SECOND  PRIZE:  “Pictorial”  cate¬ 
gory.  Mood  scene  on  the  Yale  campus 
helped  readers  see  the  changing  world 
of  the  college  professor  chronicled  in 
The  Observer,  October  3,  1966. 


FIRST  PRIZE:  “Personalities”  cate¬ 
gory.  A  revealing  portrait  of  Dr.  James 
Goddard  illuminated  an  article  about 
the  chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  in  the  April  11,  1966  issue. 


reporting  and  news  coverage.  Today, 
more  than  a  half  million  families  read 
The  National  Observer  regularly.  And 
because  its  readers  are  eversnvhere, 
The  Observer  is  now  printed  in  its  four 
modern  plants  around  the  country  to 
help  speed  delivery. 

Join  Us 

If  you  would  like  to  join  the  growing 
family  of  readers  who,  each  week,  rely 
on  The  National  Observer  to  get  a  clear 
picture  of  not  only  what  is  happening 
in  the  world  —  but  also  why,  simply  fill 
in  and  mail  the  coupon.  If  you  are  al¬ 
ready  a  subscriber,  you  may  want  to 
bring  this  invitation  to  the  attention 
of  a  friend. 


and  the  world,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
politics,  industry,  education,  books, 
sports,  travel,  fashion,  entertainment- 
all  the  events  of  significance  wherever 
they  may  happen. 

It  is  a  weekly  newspaper  to  allow 
time  for  sifting  the  news  and  placing 
it  in  perspective  —  to  present  it  to  you 
whole  instead  of  in  bits  and  pieces. 

It  is  a  family  newspaper  for  young 
and  old  because  curiosity  is  ageless  as 
well  as  boundless. 

Since  it  was  started  five  years  ago. 
The  Observer  has  been  working  to 
achieve  and  maintain  the  exciting  news 
coverage  these  ideals  proposed.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  newspaper  that  has  won  top 
national  awards  for  its  distinguished 


^  Thomas  DeFeo, 

National  Observer 
*  Staff  Photographer,  won 
r  '  '  honors  for  the  above 

'  photographs  in  the  White 

House  News  Photog- 
raphers  Association’s 
24th  annual  contest. 

One  of  the  highest 
I  ■  "  recognitions  a  news 

'  photographer  can  re¬ 

ceive  is  a  prize  in  the  annual  contest 
held  by  the  White  House  News  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association.  In  the  24  years 
of  this  highly-regarded  competition, 
only  a  handful  of  photographers  has 
won  three  first-place  awards  at  one 
time— and  they  were  veterans  of  Wash- 
ingfton  news  coverage. 

But  Tom  DeFeo  did  it  this  year  — 
and  in  his  very  first  try.  In  addition,  he 
won  a  Second  Prize  —  four  awards  in 
all  selected  from  entries  submitted  by 
90  photographers. 

The  Observer  strives  for  this  pic¬ 
torial  excellence  to  help  you  see  the 
story  as  vividly  as  possible... just  as 
each  story  goes  deeper  in  explaining 
the  news. 

Tom’s  achievement  with  his  first  en¬ 
tries  is  unique.  But,  then.  The  National 
Observer  is  a  unique  newspaper,  too. 

It  is  a  national  newspaper  to  keep 
you  thoroughly  informed  on  the  nation 
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Research  Studies  Suggest 
Some  Changes  in  Editing 


Dr.  Ernest  Dichter  and  staff 
of  the  Institute  of  Motivational 
Research  are  in  favor  of  some 
changes  in  newspapers. 

“Our  newspaper  studies,” 
says  Dr.  Dichter,  “show  that  as 
Americans  l>ecome  better  edu¬ 
cated  and  more  sophisticated, 
they  expect  more  from  their 
newspapers.” 

How  can  editors  do  a  better 
job  for  their  readers?  Dr.  Dich¬ 
ter  prescribes  the  following: 

“f'.se  atroitger  identification 
hooks!”  There  is  a  strong  un¬ 
filled  desire  for  personal  and 
human  identification  with  events 
and  the  people  behind  them, 
says  Dr.  Dichter,  who  says,  “Too 
many  newspapers  have  not 
learned  the  art  of  the  novelist 
and  dramatist.  They  present 
news  as  abstract  historical 
events  rather  than  reports  of 
human  activities.” 

“Readers  seek  order  out  of 
chaos.”  To  many  readers,  the 
real  world  is  too  complicated, 
and  readers  want  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  bring  it  into  focus.  Some 
papers,  he  notes,  oversimplify. 
Others  leave  the  world  too  un¬ 
structured.  “The  balance,”  he 
suggests,  “might  be  found  by 
paying  more  attention  to  the 
communication  process  itself ; 
that  is,  to  consider  the  news¬ 
paper  a  sort  of  optical  lens  that 
can  reveal  the  overall  signifi¬ 
cance,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
show  close-ups  of  details  that 
are  often  more  emotional  and 
human.” 

“Xewspapers  as  contempo¬ 
rary  history.”  Again,  he  recom¬ 
mends,  that  newspapers  could 
borrow  from  creators  of  fiction. 
“The  novelist  knows  that  his 
reader  is  more  interested  in  the 
hero  or  the  characters  than  in 
the  broad  historical  signifi¬ 
cance.”  Movies  makers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  know  that  audiences  can 
better  understand  the  story  if  it 
is  interpreted  to  them  through 
the  roles  of  “real”  and  identifi¬ 
able  people. 

“Xew  visual  interpretation  of 
7ieu!s.”  Even  the  most  educated 
people  think  in  simple  visual 
terms.  Dr.  Dichter  points  out. 
For  almost  any  important 
event,  such  as,  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  foreign  aid.  civil  rights 
movement,  economic  health,  etc., 
a  quick  visual  equivalent  or 
“mental  model”,  he  suggests, 
would  aid  in  quick  comprehen¬ 
sion.  “Think  how  much  is  com¬ 
municated  to  investors  by  the 
concept  of  the  Dow- Jones  Aver¬ 
ages,”  Dr.  Dichter  states. 

Can  Neu'spaper  formats  be 


improved?  “Many  newspaper 
editors  feel  that  any  changes  in 
format  are  ujisetting  to  estab¬ 
lished  reading  habits.  Yet  there 
are  many  inconveniences  that 
could  be  improved,”  Dr.  Dich¬ 
ter  says.  The  carry-over  story, 
the  hard-to-hold  large  paper, 
which  makes  reading  in  trains 
and  buses  diffeient,  tyi)e  faces 
and  graphics,  all  may  be  im¬ 
proved,  he  concludes. 

• 

Cervi  Sued  for  Libel 
In  Report  of  ‘Org>’ 

Denvkk 

Eugene  Cervi,  publisher  of  the 
business  weekly,  Cervi’s  Rocky 
Mountain  Journal,  and  an  un¬ 
named  reporter,  are  being  sued 
for  $1.25  million  in  a  libel  suit 
filed  by  Gerri  von  Frellick,  Den- 
ver-area  shopping  center  de¬ 
veloper. 

The  suit  also  seeks  $150,000 
against  Cyrus  Wells,  secretary 
of  the  Colorado  Republican  State 
Central  Committee,  also  a  total 
of  $500,000  from  the  present 
defendants  and  any  others  who 
might  be  identified  later,  plus 
$100,000  from  each  defendant 
found  to  l)e  involved  in  con¬ 
spiracy  in  the  libel. 

The  suit  asks  also  for  jail  sen¬ 
tences  for  Cerv’i  and  Wells, 

The  plaintiff,  in  the  complaint 
filed  in  Denver  District  Court, 
accuses  Cervi  and  Wells  of  de¬ 
faming  him  and  injuring  his 
leputation  in  a  story  published 
Feb.  22  about  a  Lincoln  Day 
dinner  in  the  Forum  Room  of 
the  Villa  Italia  Shopping  Center 
in  Jefferson  County.  The  story 
described  the  dinner  as  an 
“orgy.” 


Expaii»<ioii  Project 

Ontario,  Ore. 

William  MacKnight,  publisher 
of  the  Ontario  Argus-Ohserver, 
has  announced  purchase  of  the 
former  Bates  Motor  Co.  build¬ 
ing  here  to  be  remodeled  for  a 
new  home  of  the  bi-weekly  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  planned  to  add  a 
fourth  unit  to  the  Goss  offset 
press. 

• 

Linage  for  1966 

Linage  figures  for  the  Al¬ 
toona  (Pa.)  Mirror  were  inad¬ 
vertently  omitted  from  the  com¬ 
pilation  in  E&P,  April  1.  They 
are  reported  as  follows:  Total, 
14,068,054.  General,  1,387,393. 
Local  display,  10,145,009.  Classi¬ 
fied,  2,360,645.  Legal  175,007. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Raw  Stuff 

As  applied  to  people,  nude  is  at  the  same  time  some¬ 
thing  of  a  euphemism  and,  paradoxically,  more  suggestive 
than  naked.  The  connotation  of  suggestiveness  may  arise 
from  the  awareness  that  nude  has  been  selected  to  avoid 
the  honest  starkness  of  staked. 

In  a  poem  entitled  The  Xaked  and  the  Xude,  which 
appeared  Feb.  27,  1957,  in  The  Xew  Torker,  Robert 
Graves  wittily  recognized  this,  observ'ing  “For  me,  the 
naked  and  the  nude  .  .  .  stand  as  wide  apart/As  love 
from  lies,  or  truth  from  art.” 

♦  ♦  >|c 

Xude  is  often  unwarrantedly  stretched  in  reference 
to  stage  shows,  for  example  some  of  those  in  Las  Vegas, 
where  performers  are  merely  bare-breasted.  This  mis¬ 
application  raises  false  hopes  of  an  American  Folies 
Ilergere.  The  descriptive  in  these  cases  should  be  partly 
7iude  or,  more  explicitly,  hare-breasted.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  a  new  euphemism  for  such  displays:  topless.  At 
least  it  is  unambiguous. 

*  *  * 

In  the  altogether,  a  collo(]uialism  meaning  naked,  is 
sometimes  ludicrously  given  in  the  all-together:  “The 
article  described  a  scandalous  Hollj'W'ood  party  at  which 
the  actor  cavorted  in  the  all-together. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  resort  to  French  to  say 
naked,  but  if  so,  at  least  it  should  be  spelled  correctly: 
au  naturel,  not  au  tiatural. 


Wayward  Words 

In  a  contribution  to  Editorial  Workshop  No.  317  (Feb. 
11),  the  Latin  expression  nolo  contendere  (“I  am  unwill¬ 
ing  to  dispute”)  was  descrilied  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
plea  of  guilty. 

William  C.  Moore,  assistant  secretary  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association,  points 
out  that  this  is  not  so.  “The  defendant  pleading  nolo 
contendere  is  leaving  it  up  to  the  court  to  decide  whether 
or  not  he  is  guilty,”  Mr.  Moore  writes.  “While  some  do 
feel  that  such  a  plea  is  tantamount  to  an  admission  of 
guilt,  regarding  this  plea  as  one  of  ‘guilty’  is  the  same 
as  saying  that  a  jierson  who  invokes  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  in  his  testimony  is  guilty  because  he  didn’t  want 
to  testify.” 

*  «  « 

Much  the  same  point  was  made  in  a  letter  from  Thomas 
N.  Billings  of  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  that  was  published  in 
E&P  of  Feb.  25.  Mr.  Billings  also  attempted  to  correct 
a  typographical  error  in  the  column  that  had  made  in 
flagrante  delicto  into  in  flagrant  delicto.  Regrettably,  he 
was  the  victim  of  still  another  typo  that  made  his  correc¬ 
tion  read  inflagrante  delicto. 

I  am  impelled  to  be  meticulous  about  correcting  such 
things  because  I  believe  the  least  I  owe  readers  is  to 
distinguish  between  mechanical  errors  and  exanqiles  of 
my  own  ignorance,  which  I  am  also  obliged  to  confess 
now  and  then  (woe  is  me). 

Interesting  data  sometimes  turns  up  in  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  what  the  bride  wore,  as  submitted  to  society  edi¬ 
tors.  One  such,  sent  to  Marcia  Doty,  society  editor  of  the 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record,  ran,  “The  wedding  gown  was 
of  white  lace  over  satin,  styled  with  a  sculptured  neck¬ 
line  filled  with  illusions.” 
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Is  Photon  satisfied 
now  that  it  has  sold 


Not  a  complete  sales  list! 

(shows  only  nswspapsr  purchasss 
of  only  two  Photon  modals). 

MODEL  200 


almost  half  of  aN 
the  phototypesetters 
used  by  newspapers 
for  ad  comp  today? 

No!  We’re  after 
all  the  business!* 


Alameda  (California)  Norfolk  (Va.) 

Timea-Star  Vir|inian-Pilot 

Albany  (Ore.)  Ledier-Dispatch 

Oemocrat-Herald  Midwest  City  (Okie.) 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Journal 

Call-Chronicle  Omaha  (Nebr.) 

Alliance  (Ohio)  Review  World  Herald 

Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Opportunity  (Wash.) 

Star-Beacon  Spokane  Valley  Herald 

Bartlesville  (Okie.)  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 

Examiner-Enterprise  Bulletin 

Bend  (Ora.)  Bulletin  Phoenix  (Aril.) 

Birminiham  (Ala.)  Evenini  American 

News  Company  Portland  (Ore.) 

Bloomington  (III.)  Orefonlan 

Dai  ly  Pantagraph  Quincy  (Mass.) 

Boston  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger 

Herald  Traveler  Raleigh  (N.  c!) 

Calgary  (Canada)  News  &  Observer 

Albertan  Rockland  Independent, 

Canton  (Ohio)  Teaneck,  New  jersey 

Repository  Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 

Casper  (Wyo.)  Times 

Star-Tribune  Seattle  (Wash.) 

Chicago  (III.)  News  Publishing  Co. 

Sun-Times  t  Daily  News  Spokane  (Wash.) 

Coeur  d’Alene  (Idaho)  Spokesman-Review 

Press  &  Chronicle 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Springfield  (Mess.) 

(Wall  Street  Journal)  Newspapers 

Highland,  III.  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 

Dumont  Printing  &  Herald-Journal 

PiAlishing,  Inc.,  Tarentum  (Pa.) 

Lanlle,  P.  Q.,  Canada  Valley  Daily  News 

East  Africa  Newspapers,  Trenton  (N.  J.) 

Ltd.,  (Kenya,  Times 

South  Africa)  Vernon  (Brit.  Col.) 

Escondido  (Calif.)  News  Ltd. 

Tiffles-AdvKSte  Warren  (Ohio) 

Fairmount  (Minn.)  Tribune-Chronicle 

Wausau  (Wise.) 

^•*1*^*  Record-Herald 

>**""  BeKh  (Fla.) 
Pwt  Times 

FriWohio) 

News-Messenger 
Greeter  Buffalo  „ 

Press,  Inc.  Yonkers  (H.  Y.) 

Hanford  (Calif.)  Hef»W  Statesman 


Latest  official  figures  show  44%  of  all 
photocomposing  and  cold  type  Ad 
Machines  in  newspaper  use  are  Pho¬ 
ton  200's  and  513’s.  Machine  L  has 
23%.  Machine  F  has  23%. 

Even  these  figures  don’t  tell  the 
whole  story  —  our  overwhelming  lead 
over  the  nearest  competitor  reflects  all 
sales  that  have  ever  been  made  to 
newspapers.  Of  still  greater  signifi¬ 
cance  is  that  the  Photon  figure  consti¬ 
tutes  a  51%  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  Machine  L  showed  a  24% 
increase  and  Machine  F  28%. 

Our  present  monthly  shipments  to 
all  markets  are  showing  an  even  bigger 
edge  over  our  competitors  —  we’re 
getting  over  half  of  the  business.  Why 
are  we  brash  enough  to  talk  about 
getting  it  all? 

Because  phototypesetting  is  our  only 
business.  No  distractions  with  hot 
metal.  As  a  result,  Photon  technology  is 
so  far  ahead  of  the  industry  that  most 
competitive  product  developments  are 
an  attempt  to  catch  up  to  one  Photon 
feature  or  another. 

Because  Photon  makes  the  only 
complete  line  of  phototypesetters.  Our 


14  different  models  give  you  a  choice 
of  exactly  what  you  need  —  at  a  price 
supported  by  performance. 

Because  Photon’s  typeface  library  is 
one  of  the  world’s  largest  and  most 
versatile. 

And  because  we’re  developing  the 
best  technical  service  department  in 
typesetting,  too. 

Ask  the  90  newspaper  publishers  at 
right  why  they  bought  Photon  Admaster 
200’s  and  Displaymaster  513’s.  They’ll 
tell  you  something  like  this: 

‘‘When  a  newspaper’s  ad  mix  calls 
for  keyboard  control  over  12  sizes  (up 
to  72  point)  of  16  different  typefaces, 
and  for  solid  reliability,  the  Admaster 
stands  alone.  And  .  .  .  when  the  com¬ 
puter  moves  into  the  composing  room 
for  ad  setting,  a  Photon  Displaymaster 
(either  a  513  or  560)  usually  moves  in 
with  it.  A  Displaymaster  is  the  only 
phototypesetter  really  made  to  work 
with  a  computer.  Anything  else  is  a 
makeshift.”  Watch  Photon. 


. . .  and  aim  to  get  it,  by  delivering 
more  reliability  and  productivity  than 
your  money  can  buy  anywhere  else! 


New  literature  kit.  Covers  all  14  photo¬ 
typesetters.  Yours  for  the  asking. 
Photon  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Mass.  01887, 


Model  213:  Selectively 
direct-keyboarded  and 
computer  tape-driven 
ad-setter.  One  o(  14 
models  from  the  only 
complete  line  made! 


WORLD  LEADER  IH  PHOTOTYPESEUm  EQUIPMEMT 


KING  introduces  with  p 

the  most  exciting  a 


by  JERir 


O  a  gorgeously  beau  tifi 
fast-moving  adveptui 

O  art  of  a  quality  equal 

O  colorful  costumes-e3 
in  American  history 

O  stories  jam-packec.  w 
—yet  authentic  throui 


A  PRESTIGE  strip  and  Si 


CAPTAIN? 


First  Release:  Sunday,  Man  28 

For  terms,  write,  phone  or  wiire 


ith  pride- 

ing  adventure  strip  discovery  in  years 


♦  I  I 


)0toQ(l 


jy 

:RRY  and  HALE  SHELLY 


)eauiiful  heroine-commanding  a  rough,  tough  crew  in 
Iveptures  on  sea  and  land 


^  equal  to  the  finest  magazine  illustrations 
nes-^-exotic  settings -one  of  the  most  dramatic  periods 


islory 


ckec.  with  action,  brimming  with  drama  and  romance 
z  through  painstaking  research 
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Curtis  to  Leave 
API  for  Knight 
Newspapers  Post 

J.  ^Montpomery  Curtis,  execu¬ 
tive  tlirector  of  the  American 
Press  Institute,  will  join  Knight 
Newspapers  July  1  in  the  new 
position  of  Vice  President — De- 
veloiiment. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Lee  Hills,  presitlent  of 
Knight  Newspai)ers  I.nc. 

Curtis  is  a  newspaperman 
with  25  years  experience  on 
daily  newspapers  and  20  years 
at  the  American  Press  Institute, 
the  seminar  center  for  newspa- 
|)ermen  at  Columbia  University, 

\ew  York. 

“Monty  Curtis  will  assist  in 
our  program  of  acquisitions,  in 
executive  training  programs,  in 
representing  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers  professionally  as  a  staff 
officer,  and  as  an  editorial  con¬ 
sultant  working  with  our  edi¬ 
tors  in  our  continuing  drive  for 
editorial  excellence,”  Hills  said. 

“Monty  Curtis  through  API 
personifies  the  revolutionary  im¬ 
provement  in  American  news¬ 
papers  in  recent  times,”  Hills 
declared.  “His  new  position  will 
give  him  new'  opportunities  in 
that  direction.” 

Curtis  was  born  in  Elm  Grove, 

W.  Va.,  a  suburb  of  Wheeling. 

His  parents  were  school  teach¬ 
ers.  He  started  writing  school 
and  sports  new's  for  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  Daily  A'cms  as  a  freshman 
In  high  school. 

At  West  Virginia  University  married  her  in  late  1945.  In 
in  Morgantow'n  he  was  editor  of  1947  he  joined  API  as  associate 
his  college  newspaper.  He  stud-  director, 
ied  journalism  under  Dr.  P.  I.  ♦  *  * 

Reed,  founder  of  the  univer-  Van  Wolverton  —  political 
sity’s  journalism  school,  and  writer  for  the  Idaho  State  Jour- 
last  year  was  awarded  the  nal,  Pocatello  —  to  editorial 
first  P.  I.  Reed  Achievement  writer  for  Lindsay-Schaub 
Award  for  helping  the  progress  Newspapers,  Decatur,  Ill. 


ROBERT  L.  LUECKEL  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Jen¬ 
nings  (La.)  Daily  News,  succeed¬ 
ing  Robert  D.  Miller,  who  will 
devote  more  time  to  his  job  as 
executive  vicepresident  of  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.,  the  parent 
company.  With  18  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  advertising 
work,  Lueckel  joined  the  organi¬ 
zation  last  August. 


JOURNALIST  HONORED — Cruise  Palmer,  right,  executive  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  was  presented  Kansas  State  University's 
Distinguished  Service  Award  in  Journalism  by  President  James  A. 
McCain.  Palmer,  a  1938  K-State  journalism  graduate,  has  been 
essociated  with  the  Kansas  City  Star  since  1932,  when  he  was  its 
Wyandotte  High  School  correspondent. 


Fairchild  Resigns 

Wade  Fairchild  announced  his 
resignation  this  week  from  the 
position  of  director  of  operations 
of  the  Fairchild  Publications.  He 
went  to  work  at  the  family- 
owned  group  of  trade  news¬ 
papers  in  1949  after  graduating 
from  Princeton  University. 


Joins  ATA  Press  StaflF 

Washington 
David  Webb,  former  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  newsman  and  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  Traffic  World  mag¬ 
azine,  has  joined  the  public 
relations  department  of  the 
-American  Trucking  Associations 
as  a  press  relations  assistant. 


James  Harper,  former  UP 
editor  in  New  York  who  joined 
NBC-news  in  1956 — named  man¬ 
ager  of  NBC-news,  radio  divi¬ 
sion. 


FRESH!  EXCITING! 

MARK  MY  WORDS 


Jim  Fiebig 

JIM  FIEBIG  says  more  in  250  words  than  most  T 

editorial  pundits  offer  in  three  times  that  number.  ^  ^ 

In  less  than  one  year  of  syndication,  his  impact 
on  readers — young  and  old — of  scores  of  leading 
newspapers  is  unmistakable. 

Hard-hitting,  entertaining,  and  brief,  MARK  MY  A 

WORDS  catches  the  tempo  of  the  times  and  of 
current  experiences. 

Fiebig  writes  lor  ihree-times-a-week,  in  a  consistently  lively,  some¬ 
times  caustic  but  always  significant,  prose  style.  For  current 
samples  and  rates,  write,  wire  or  phone  collect. 


Roger  V.  Marshall,  pr  man 
and  former  correspondent  for 
the  London  Times  and  Fairchild 
Publications — to  public  relations 


THOMAS  K.  CROWE  hat  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  to  succeed  the  late 
Charles  8.  Lord.  Crowe  hat  been 
with  the  Pulliam  newspapers  since 
I960,  recently  as  assistant  ad  di¬ 
rector.  He  began  with  the  Detroit 
Times  at  an  account  executive. 
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in  the  news 


PR  ON  TAP — F  &  M  Schaefer 
Brewin9  Co.,  wilh  an  eye  on  the 
women's  market  for  beer,  has 
named  JAN  FRANCIS  to  coordi¬ 
nate  sales  promotions,  advertising, 
marketing  and  public  relations  ac¬ 
tivities.  She  has  been  a  publicist 
for  Peoria  radio-tv  stations. 


Bill  Hkndricks,  city  hall 
reporter  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram — to  receive  $200 
prize  from  a  local  contractors 
association  for  a  series  of 
articles  on  a  recent  flood-control 
project. 

*  *  * 

Rolf  Olsen — to  managing 
editor  of  the  Bozeman  (Mont.) 
Chronicle,  from  AP  bureau  at 
Portland.  Steve  Moore  and  Bill 
Hanson — to  AP  Portland  Bu¬ 
reau.  Michael  L.  Brider, 
master’s  candidate  at  Indiana 
University — joined  the  AP  staff 
at  Indianapolis. 

*  *  * 

Robert  P.  Paffen,  foimer 
director  of  personnel  of  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspapers,  has  been  named 
corporate  director  of  industrial 
relations.  Before  joining  the 
Copley  Newspapers  in  19(55,  he 
was  manager  of  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  .Vew  York  Herald- 
Tribune  for  five  years. 

♦  •  ♦ 

L.  Edgar  Prina,  former  “The 
Week  in  Perspective”  columnist 
for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star — named  military  affairs 
editor  of  Copley  News  Service, 
Washington. 


A  Correction 

John  Douglas,  newly  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Alamo¬ 
gordo  (N.M.)  Daily  News,  was 
incorrectly  identified  in  E&P, 
March  25,  as  a  former  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman.  He  was  assistant 
city  editor. 


Donald  Hoover  Heads 
Society  of  Silurians 

Donald  D.  Hoover,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs, 
New  York  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Society  of  the 
Silurians,  organization  of  veter¬ 
an  New  York  City  newsmen.  He 
is  a  former  reporter. 

Other  officers  elected  w'ere 
Charles  G.  Bennett,  New  York 
Times,  first  vicepresident;  Rod¬ 
ney  L.  Stahl,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Mirror  and  now  pub¬ 
lic  information  director  for  the 
Continental  Can  Co.,  second  vice- 
president;  E.  Robert  Mason, 
general  advertising  manager  for 
New  Jersey  Bell,  treasurer; 
Charles  Speaks,  editorial  con¬ 
sultant,  secretary. 

Robert  H.  Sykes — from  AP, 
New  York,  to  Newark  (N.J.) 
bureau.  He  is  a  former  Newark 
News  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Don  Lesage,  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press  Gazette — elected 
president  of  the  Northern  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


JOANN  MYER  of  Miami,  has 
been  named  the  1967  ouhfanding 
woman  graduate  from  the  School 
of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
She  was  presented  a  plaque  by 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  signifying 
scholarship,  activities  and  po¬ 
tential. 
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JACK  DODGEN,  34,  has  been 
named  as  Production  Manager  of 
the  Gannett  Florida  Newspapers. 
He  will  direct  the  composing,  en¬ 
graving  and  press-stereo  depart¬ 
ments  for  TODAY,  the  Cocoa 
Tribune  and  the  Titusville  Star- 
Advocate.  He  was  assistant  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  of  the  Denver 
Post  for  the  past  two  years.  A 
graduate  of  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  he  worked  for  the  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.Y.)  Times  Union  while 
attending  college. 


Dean  Campbell  Heads 
Circulation  Dept. 

Dallas 

A.  Dean  Campbell,  since  1932 
involved  in  some  way  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald,  is  now  that 
department’s  head. 

His  appointment  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  succeeding  the 
late  F.  C.  Voorhies,  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  George  S. 
Johnson,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald. 

Campbell  began  his  Times 
Herald  career  as  a  carrier-sales¬ 
man  in  1932.  In  1940,  he  became 
a  clerk  on  the  circulation  service 
desk,  advanced  to  district  man¬ 
ager,  and  to  supervisor  in  1948. 

Served  in  Korea 

After  returning  from  service 
in  Korea,  he  was  made  a  home 
delivery  manager,  and  in  1956 
liecame  city  circulation  manager. 
Two  years  later,  he  was  named 
assistant  circulation  manager, 
although  continuing  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  city  circulation. 

Succeeding  him  as  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager  will  be  (herald  L. 
Doty,  who  began  as  a  part-time 
truck  driver  while  studying  ac¬ 
counting  at  Southern  Methodist 
University  in  1946,  and  most  re¬ 
cently  was  a  home  delivery  man¬ 
ager. 


What  ever 
happened  to 

that  fellow 
who  said  all 
jet  travel 
is  the  same? 


Last  trip 
he  flew  Delta! 

And  he  joined  the  happ^ 
group  of  travelers  who  hav( 
discovered  what  a  big  dif 
ference  personal  attentioi 
can  make.  Next  trip,  samph 
Delta’s  fast,  friendly  servia 
for  yourself.  You’ll  see  wha 


we  mean! 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 
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Stockholders  Told 
Of  Growth  Picture 


Taking  a  cue  from  the  theatre 
ads,  excerpts  from  the  annual 
reports  of  newspaper  publish- 

•  ing  corporations  would  read  as 
I  follows : 

I  “Most  gratifying  perform- 

j  ance.” 

I  “On  the  upgrade.” 

i  “Shattered  all  previous 

j  records.” 

,  “Led  the  world.” 

“Another  excellent  year  in 
every  respect.” 

The  story  that  is  related  to 
I  shareholders  in  these  companies 
I  that  have  “gone  public” 
I  focusses  on  the  growth-and- 
I  prosperity  pattern,  despite  some 

•  temporary  setbacks. 

From  four  of  the  annual  re¬ 
ports  for  1966,  which  are  in 
hand,  stockholders  learn  the 
following  about  the  newspaper 
business : 

j  Richmond  Newspapers  Inc. 

“In  both  Richmond  and 
I  Tampa,  newspaper  divisions  en- 

•  joyed  substantial  grow’th  in  1966 
'  — in  both  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  volume.”  (Advertising 
sales  —  110.8  million  lines  — 
amounted  to  $26  million  while 
circulation  brought  in  $7.2  mil¬ 
lion). 

«  *  « 

“The  backbone  of  any  news¬ 
paper,  its  reason  for  being,  and 
its  measure  of  success,  must  lie 
in  its  news  coverage.  Such  cover¬ 
age  should  be  thorough,  steady, 
impartial,  and  penetrating — and 
this  has  been  characteristic  of 
Richmond’s  newspapers  as  well 
as  those  in  Tampa. 

Non-Inflammatory  News 

“Conservative,  non-inflamma- 
tory  in  general  tone,  this  cover¬ 
age  of  the  news  has  had  a  spe¬ 
cial  value  in  recent  years  as  a 
sound  and  proper  deterrent  to 
the  racial  troubles  that  beset  so 
many  communities. 

I  “A  major  burden  to  the  news 
departments  in  Richmond  this 
I  past  year  came  in  the  in¬ 
creased  typogrraphical  errors 
5  that  usually  accompany  a  transi- 
!  tion  in  methods.  As  Richmond 
I  changed  to  tape,  to  a  computer, 

I  to  high-speed  improvements,  it 

•  was  natural  for  typographical 
errors  to  mount.  Besides  the  ir¬ 
ritation  such  errors  produce, 
they  also  can  be  an  added  cost 
factor,  with  make-overs  and  re¬ 
plates.  As  the  modernization 
program  winds  up,  it  is  en- 
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couraging  to  note  a  drop  in  these 
errors — a  trend  that  must  con¬ 
tinue. 

“The  nod  for  top  achievement 
in  news  coverage  must  go  to  the 
Tampa  Tribune  and  its  John  A. 
Frasca.  Reporter  Frasca  won  a 
Pulitzer  prize  for  his  skill  in 
uncovering  facts  that  led  to  the 
release  of  a  wrongfully  impris¬ 
oned  man. 

*  *  * 

“To  carry  out  one  of  our 
major  objectives — to  make  it 
possible  for  employees  to  become 
stockholders  in  the  Company — 
an  Employees’  Thrift  Plan  was 
inaugurated  last  year.  (Exclu¬ 
sive  of  this  group,  the  Com¬ 
pany  had  2,059  stockholders  in 
33  states). 

“Under  this  plan,  a  regular 
employee  over  21,  with  at  least 
one  year’s  service,  may  save  up 
to  10  percent  of  his  income  by 
payroll  withholding. 

“His  savings  may  be  invested 
in  (1)  an  income  fund,  (2)  an 
equity  fund,  or  (3)  Company 
stock;  or  any  one  of  twelve 
combinations  of  the  three. 

“Up  to  6  percent,  for  every 
$1.00  of  employee  savings,  the 
Company  makes  a  matching  con¬ 
tribution  of  50c  to  be  invested 
in  Company  stock.” 

«  «  * 

“In  September  of  last  year,  an 
election  was  held  among  news 
department  employees  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  which  had  repre¬ 
sented  the  group  for  many  years. 


was  defeated  by  the  Richmond 
Newspapers  Professional  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  a  vote  of  74  to  16. 

“In  keeping  with  past  tradi¬ 
tion  of  this  Company,  a  coopera¬ 
tive  and  harmonious  relation¬ 
ship  was  maintained  with  all 
union  groups.” 

«  «  * 

“The  cost  impact  of  a  $5  in¬ 
crease  can  be  gauged  from  the 
fact  that  our  total  use  of  news¬ 
print  in  Richmond  and  Tampa 
combined  is  approximately  65,- 
000  tons  per  year. 

“This  increase  in  the  price  of 
our  major  raw  material  re¬ 
quired  a  review  of  our  circula¬ 
tion  rates,  which  were  quite  low 
in  relation  to  others  throughout 
the  nation.” 

*  *  * 

Boiiilon  Herald-Traveler  ('.orp. 

“A  series  of  challenges  and 
opportunities  faced  this  com¬ 
pany  in  1966  but  despite  their 
magnitude  and  complexities, 
they  were  met  and  realized  and 
new  profit  highs  recorded. 

“The  year  had  hardly  begun 
at  the  newspaper  when  two  of 
our  12  unions  went  on  strike. 
Unable  to  publish,  we  were  shut 
down  for  33  days  in  the  busy 
pre-Easter  season.  Other  Boston 
newspapers  were  similarly  af¬ 
fected. 

Strike  Recouped 

“Losses  in  dollars  were  great 
hut  more  important,  a  mounting 
circulation  program  and  con¬ 
tinuing  editorial  product  devel¬ 
opment  were  brought  to  a  halt. 
Newspaper  operations  were 
more  costly  in  1966  due  to  labor 
increases  and  a  $5  per  ton  in¬ 
crease  in  newsprint.  Advertising 
revenues  were  on  the  upgrade, 
however,  and  but  for  the  strike 


a  modest  improvement  could 
have  been  anticipated  and  year 
end  figures  further  enhanced. 

(The  morning-evening-Sun- 
day  newspapers  published  27.2 
million  lines  of  advertising.  The 
dollar  figure  is  not  given.  Con¬ 
solidated  net  revenue  from  the 
newspapers,  radio-television  and 
other  subsidiaries  came  to  $34.8 
million,  or  $3.05  per  share  for 
1,756  stockholders.) 

*  *  * 

“At  the  time  of  the  strike, 
we  had  been  operating  for  four¬ 
teen  months  without  a  contract 
with  these  two  unions.  Our  re¬ 
cent  pattern  of  union  contracts 
has  included  a  two-year  term. 
When  the  men  returned  to  work, 
they  did  so  under  a  three-year 
contract  covering  1965,  1966  and 
1967. 

“The  fact  that  we  were  closed 
for  over  a  month  makes  year-to- 
year  comparisons  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult.  However,  it  is  significant 
that  advertising  revenue  in  1966 
showed  an  increase  over  1965 
despite  the  interruption  of 
operations. 

“It  is  normal  after  a  news¬ 
paper  strike  that  recovery  of 
previous  circulation  levels  re¬ 
quires  considerable  time.  It  was 
gratifying,  therefore,  that  after 
an  adjustment  for  the  strike 
period,  circulation  revenue  in 
1966  was  within  2%  of  the  1965 
level.  To  strengthen  our  circula¬ 
tion  efforts,  we  have  formed  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary.  Old 
Colony  News  Corporation,  to 
supervise  and  control  elements 
of  our  circulation.” 

«  «  * 

Cowles  Communications  Inc. 

(This  greatly  diversified  com¬ 
plex  had  revenues  of  $146.3  mil¬ 
lion  to  which  its  newspapers  con- 
(Continued  on  page  100) 


BLOCK-LONG  plant  of  the  Port  Arthur  (Texas)  News 
represents  an  investment  of  $|  million  with  a  seven-unit 
Goss  Universal  press  and  up-to-date  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment.  The  News  employs  140  persons  to  produce  eve¬ 


ning  and  Sunday  editions  and  has  a  payroll  of  nearly 
$1  million  a  year.  The  plant,  finished  recently  just 
before  the  sudden  death  of  publisher  John  R.  Sadder, 
was  designed  by  Moore  &  Stansbury. 
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Our  latest  publisher’s  statement  for  the 
6  month  period  ending  September  30, 1966 
shows  a  daily  circulation  increase  of 
11,471  copies,  a  Saturday  increase  of  9,312 
copies,  over  the  same  period  last  year. 


Ttpirmm 


El  Mundo  has  the  largest  newspaper 
circulation  in  Puerto  Rico.  We  are 
moving  ahead  with  the  booming 
economy  that  makes  Puerto  Rico  the 
5th  largest  export  market 
for  United  States  goods. 


Humithrvr 
Con  pI 


Exclusive  Representative 
Inter- American  Publications,  Inc. 
41  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  10017,  N.Y. 
Murray  Hill  2-0884 


San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 


*  Senator  Russell  B.  Long, 
Chairman  of  the  powerful 
Senate  Finance  Committee, 
chose  to  tell  the  American 
public,  through 
THIS  WEEK,  that  the 
present  income  tax  law 
is  unfair  and  we 
need  a  new  one. 


To  date.  Bonanza, 
a  regular  THIS  WEEK  column,  has 
drawn  more  than  10,000,000  booklet 
requests.  Recently,  15,000  readers 
wrote  in  for  a  free  booklet  about 
“The  Bold  Sandwich.” 


Two  of  the  “Ten  Most 
Wanted  Criminals”  were 
apprehended  by  the  F.B.I. 
as  a  direct  result  of  an 
article  in  THIS  WEEK. 

“Please  accept  the  deep 
gratitude  of  the  F.B.I. . . .  you 
V  have  once  again  rendered 
\  a  deep  public  service.” 

— ^  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 


Nobel  Prize-winning  author 
Pearl  S.  Buck  offered  a  plea  for  the 
children  of  American  servicemen  left 
behind  in  Asia.  It  was  answered 
with  donations  from  readers. 
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Tv  A  story  in  THIS  WEEK 
led  to  the  building  of 
an  entire  Korean  village 
through  funds 
contributed  by  readers. 


'The  Weather  Changers." 

The  control  of  the  weather  has  vast 
implications.  Senator  Magnuson  of 
Washington  is  preparing  to  introduce 
legislation  on  this  controversial  subject, 
A  THIS  WEEK  exclusive. 


•  A  three-part  series 
took  a  hard  look  at  the  pros  and  cons 
of  our  educational  system  today. 


THIS  WEEK 


^pChaplain’s  Keepsake  Issue 
for  Easter,  1967  was  praised  from  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Senator 
Cannon  of  Nevada  and  excerpts  were 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
wrote,  “This  Week  has  rendered  real 
public  service.  I  commend  you.” 


0V Zipcode  U.S. A. 
is  a  regular  column  that  mirrors 
^  the  mercurial  world  of  the 
teen-ager.  It  draws  over 
1 ,0W  letters  week 
after  week. 


THIS  WEEK’S  editorial  cr~\r\j^\r\y~\r\r^ 

response  ability  adds  up  to  a 

continuous,  thought-provoking  dialogue  with  its  readers, 
THIS  WEEK 


*^lementine  Paddleford’s 
'Cook  Young  Cook  Book”  sold  81,000  copies 
to  THIS  WEEK  readers.  This  was  one 


of  seven  recent  editoriallv  inspired 
THIS  WEEK  "Best  Sellers.” 


The  quality  Sunday  Magazine 
in  44  distinguished  newspapers. 


•  Growth  Picture 

(Continued  from  page  96) 


tributed  only  a  small  portion. 
There  were  3,818  owners  of 

stock). 

“The  Gainesville  Sun  (Flor¬ 
ida)  has  increased  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  revenue 
I  every  year  since  it  was  acquired 
i  in  1962.  1966  was  another  excel- 
'  lent  year  in  every  respect.  Ad- 
I  vertising  revenue  advanced  15%, 
j  and  circulation  revenue  18%, 
over  1965.  Circulation  is  now 
j  averaging  over  19,000  daily  and 
I  20,000  Sunday.” 

'  «  * 

'  “The  Ledger  (Lakeland,  Flor¬ 
ida)  has  also  showm  steady 
pj-ogress  since  it  l)ecame  part  of 
the  Company  in  1963.  Advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  in  1966  was  higher 
j  — by  8% — than  in  the  previous 
lecord-setting  year.  I.akeland 
j  is  the  seat  of  Polk  County  which 
I  has  one  of  the  fastest  grow'th 
rates  of  any  area  in  Florida. 

“The  Ledger  recently 
launched  a  highly  successful 
program  to  extend  its  coverage 
and  editorial  appeal  on  a 
broader,  county-wide  basis.  As 
j  a  result  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased  to  34,000  compared  to 
24,000  a  year  ago.” 

I  *  *  *  * 

I  “The  San  Juan  Star  (Puerto 
Rico)  —  Our  English-language 
newspaper  in  Puerto  Rico  had 
another  excellent  business  year. 
Advertising  revenue  was  up 
14%,  and  circulation  revenue  up 
23%,  over  1965.  The  Star  has 
grown  both  in  circulation  and 
advertising  volume  every  year 
since  it  was  founded  by  the 
Company  in  1959.  Daily  circu¬ 
lation  is  now  39,000  and  Sunday 
40,000.  With  tourism  flourishing 
and  a  constantly  improving 
standard  of  living,  the  prospects 
for  the  Star  are  good. 


tiunal  and  world  events,  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  news,  sports, 
and  family  features.” 

(A  footnote  advises  that  “ex¬ 
cess  of  all  costs  and  expenses 
over  revenues  incurred  by  the 
Suffolk  Sun”  in  the  development 
stage  amounted  to  $546,000,  a 
tax  credit  that  will  be  amortized 
over  three  years.) 

*  # 

The  Times  Mirror  Company 

(This  highly  diversified  cor¬ 
poration,  based  on  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  structure,  reported 
total  re\enue  of  $256  million, 
with  4,729  shareholders.  News¬ 
papers  accounted  for  54%  of  all 
revenues. ) 

*  *  * 

“The  Los  Angeles  Times 
achieved  a  milestone  in  1966 
when  it  became  the  country’s 
largest  standard-sized  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  in  w^eekday 
circulation  (847,869  copies). 

“For  the  12th  consecutive 
year,  the  Times  led  all  news¬ 
papers  in  the  nation  in  total  ad¬ 
vertising  linage,  setting  a  new 
world  record  in  the  process.  To¬ 
tal  linage  for  the  year  was  108,- 
931,803,  a  gain  of  7.7  million 
lines  over  1965. 

Nation’s  Leader 

“The  Times  led  the  nation’s 
second  newspaper  in  advertising 
v’olume,  the  New  York  Times, 
by  more  than  27.5  million  lines. 
In  addition  to  this  lead  in  total 
advertising,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  led  all  other  newspapers 
in  such  major  advertising  cate¬ 
gories  as  total  display,  total  re¬ 
tail,  department  store  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising.  More  than 
four  million  individual  classified 
ads  were  published,  a  record 
never  approached  by  any  other 
newspaper.  The  times  has  led 
the  world  in  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  since  1952.” 


“Revenue,  advertising  linage 
and  circulation  gains  were  re¬ 
corded  by  the  Daily  Pilot,  the 
newspaper  published  by  Orange 
Coast  Publishing  Company. 

Revenue  of  the  company  w’as 
10.9  per  cent  greater  than  in  the 
previous  yeai-.  Advertising  lin¬ 
age  was  up  5.1  per  cent.  Circu¬ 
lation  climbed  9.2  per  cent. 

In  March,  1966,  the  Daily 
Pilot  launched  a  Laguna  Beach 
edition  to  bring  its  total  to  seven 
editions  daily — six  community 
editions  and  one  street  edition.” 

4^  *  * 

“Sales  revenue  of  The  Sun 
Company  of  San  Bernardino, 
California  showed  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  over  1965,  despite  set¬ 
backs  in  the  economy  of  its  area, 
stemming  from  tight  money  and 
a  sharp  reduction  of  civilian 
personnel  at  Norton  Air  Force 
Base.  Total  newspaper  revenue 
increased  to  $7,296,104. 

“Advertising  revenue  of  the 
Sun,  Sunday  Sun-Telegram  and 
Telegram  increased  to  $5,720,- 
840.  The  gain  reflected  adver¬ 
tising  rate  increases  rather  than 
gains  in  advertising  volume.” 

• 

Ethyl  Corporation 
Appoints  PR  Director 

The  appointment  of  Charles 
H.  Zeanah  as  director  of  Public 
Relations  for  Ethyl  Corporation 
is  announced  by  Leonard  L. 
Huxtable,  vicepresident  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  and  Advertising. 

Zeanah  joined  Ethyl  in  1952 
as  supervisor  of  Public  Relations 
at  the  company’s  Houston  plant. 
Four  years  later  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  director  of 
Public  Relations  in  New  York. 
He  became  manager  of  Public 
Relations  at  Ethyl’s  principal 
manufacturing  center  in  Baton 
Rouge  in  1959.  He  is  an  ac¬ 
credited  member  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America. 


Kecks  Purchase 
Missouri  Weekly 

The  PaZmj/ra  (Mo.)  Spectator, 
128-year-old  weekly  believe<l  to- 
be  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  continuously  op¬ 
erated  by  one  family,  has  been 
sold  to  former  Oklahoma  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Donald  H.  Sosey,  third  gener¬ 
ation  publisher  and  mayor  of 
Palmyra,  sold  the  business  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  E.  Keck. 

“No  members  of  my  family 
are  in  position  to  carry  on  the 
publishing  tradition  and  my 
health  will  not  permit  me  to 
continue,”  Sosey  said.  He  has 
four  daughters,  none  of  whom 
live  in  Palmyra  nor  had  been 
active  in  the  paper’s  publica¬ 
tion.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Ellison  Sosey,  died  Dec.  15, 
1964.  Sosey  has  since  had  a 
heart  attack. 

The  Palmyra  weekly,  2,600 
circulation,  was  founded  by 
Jacob  Sosey,  grandfather  of 
Donald  Sosey,  Aug.  3,  1839  as 
a  paper  alligned  with  the  Whig 
Party. 

Donald  Sosey  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Spectator  since 
1912  but  he  did  not  become  sole 
owner  and  publisher  until  his 
father’s  death  in  April,  1934. 
He  was  Palmyra  Postmaster 
from  1933  until  1958. 

He  will  retain  his  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Palmyra  State 
Bank  but  will  not  run  again 
for  mayor. 

Lee  Keck  is  a  graduate  in 
Journalism  from  Kansas  State 
University.  Mrs.  Keck  graduat¬ 
ed  there  in  Home  Economics. 
Keck  w'orked  out  an  interest  in 
a  weekly  at  Friend,  Nebr.  In 
1951  the  Kecks  purchased  the 
Delaware  County  Journal  at 
Jay,  Okla.  and  published  it  15 
years  before  selling  recently. 


James  A.  Southern,  Raytowm, 
Mo.  .newspaper  broker,  handle<l 
the  Palmyra  transaction. 


In  Development  Stage 

Suffolk  Sun  (Suffolk  County, 
New  York) — started  publishing 
November  21,  operating  from  a 
new  32,000  square  foot  plant 
equipped  with  four-color  presses 
in  Deer  Park,  Long  Island.  De¬ 
spite  early  mechanical  and  dis¬ 
tribution  problems,  the  Sun’s 
paid  circulation  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  Sun  officials  ex- 
)ject  a  paid  circulation  of  50,000 
iiefore  the  paper  is  six  months 
old.  A  total  distribution  of 
100,000  copies  daily  has  been 
guaranteed  to  advertisers  dur¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  first  year.  Edi¬ 
torially’,  the  Sun  is  emphasizing 
in-depth  coverage  of  Suffolk 
County — w’hich  should  pass  one 
million  population  sometime  in 
1967.  Howev’er,  the  Sun  is  a 
complete  morning  newspaper, 
pi-esenting  total  coverage  of  na- 
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Stereolypers  Urge 
Merger  of  Union 

Hartfort 

Ninety  delegates  to  the  Eas 
ern  Regional  Conference  of  the 
International  Stereotypers  and 
Electrotypers  Union  here  re  i 
cently  passed  a  resolution  urg-| 
ing  the  merger  of  the  11,000-’ 
member  union  with  other  print¬ 
ing  crafts  unions. 

The  resolution  w’ill  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  ISELT  convention 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  September. 

At  the  same  time,  the  regional 
delegates  voted  to  support  the 
New  York  local  in  contract  ne¬ 
gotiations. 
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ANNIVERSARY  SONG — The  Washington  (D.C.)  Star's  Action  Line 
team  pose  for  a  picture  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  popular 
reader  service  feature.  From  the  left:  Miriam  Ottenberg,  reporter; 
Marcella  List,  recipient  of  complaints;  Philip  Love,  feature  editor; 
Duncan  Spencer  and  Tom  Love,  fact-finders;  and  I.  William  Hill, 
managing  editor. 
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PARTNERS 
IN  DEFENSE 


Wit*'  .^;c*i-making  precision  a  military  aircra'l  '/.mG  is 
louered  gently  to  its  freight-car  cadie  for 
shipment  le  an  assembly  plant.  Such  rail  shipments  pe  nt  up 
the  MtaiK  essential  partnership  bet.-. een  ra  ’caos 
and  America  s  fighting  pc/.er 
Railroads  are  constantly  developing  ''e.v  o.avs  — 
like  this  specially-designed  car  — to  meet  f'e 
transportation  needs  of  our  armed  torces 
Food,  fuel  and  supplies  move  by  rail,  as  we  as 
component  parts  and  finished  mater  e 
...  and  on  to  battle  stat  o-'s 
Today's  research-iTimded  railroads  are 
better  prepared  than  ever  to 


american 

railroads 


AIRCRAFT  WING  ASSIMBl«S  | 


TTSputs 

nuntev 

inUtetHttik! 


There’s  only  one  TTS*,  and  only  Fairchild  makes  it.  It’s  a  system 
that  operates  linecastin^  machines  automatically  . . .  and  puts 
more  type  on  the  bank  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  We  can  prove  it ! 
See  your  Fairchild  TTS  specialist!  Or  call  Bob  Miller  collect. 
Phone:516  938-9600. 


Teletypesetter  and  TTS  are  both  registered  trade  marks  of  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation.  If  it  isn’t  Fairchild,  it  isn't  TTS. 
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GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  Of  fAIRCHILD  CAMCHA  AND  INSTRUMENT  COAfORATlON 
221  Fairchild  Driva.  Plainview.  L  I.,  Now  York  11603 
DISTRICT  Offices  EASTCHESTCR.  NEW  YORK  •  SANTA  FE 
SPRINGS.  CALIFORNIA  •  ATLANTA.  GEORGIA  •  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


A  (oM-color  rtproduction  of  this  illustration  (without  commarciol  message)  is  available  on  request. 


IRS  Leans  on  Press 
To  Assist  Taxpayers 

|{v  l.iilh«‘r  A.  liii!«loii 


Washington 

In  tlip  first  throe  months  of 
1!K!7,  more  than  10  million  tax¬ 
payers  filed  their  returns 

and  more  than  2  million  of  them 
made  mistakes. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
is  convinced  that  there  might 
have  l>een  a  million  or  more 
«‘n'ors  hut  for  the  cooperation 
of  newspapers  and  other  media 
of  communications  in  giving  the 
taxpayer  information  that  en¬ 
ables  him  to  avoid  giving  the 
tax  collector  inaccurate  data. 

Prior  to  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  did  not  bother  to  give 
much  information  to  the  tax¬ 
payer.  One  rea.son  was  that  there 
were  not  so  many  taxpayers.  But 
when  new  tax  laws  broadened 
the  income  tax  base  to  encom¬ 
pass  additional  millions,  the 
IRS  recognized  that  effective 
administration  of  the  laws  re- 
([uired  effective  communication 
to  the  taxpayer  of  his  rights, 
obligations  and  procedures  under 
the  comjilicated  statutes  and 
regulations. 

lAiyman's  I.iingiiage 

.As  Joseph  S.  Rosapepe,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Information  of  the 
IRS,  j)h rased  it  in  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress,  the  task  of  the  Service 
is  to  collect  .$1:50  billion 
in  revenue  from  10(1  million 
people  and  to  do  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  “translate  the  technical 
legal  re(|uirements  into  language 
the  layman  can  understand.” 

The  policy  of  the  service,  as 
set  forth  in  an  official  bulletin 
i.ssued  July  27,  is  to  con¬ 

duct  “a  continuous  and  vigorous 
information  program  through 
the  mass  media  in  order  to  help 
achieve  its  objective  of  en¬ 
hancing  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  tax  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions.” 

"The  Service  recognizes  the 
people’s  right  to  know  alH)ut 
their  tax  laws  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  iK'ing  admin¬ 
istered,”  the  policy  .statement 
added.  “The  rights  of  respon¬ 
sible  memlters  of  the  press  and 
other  information  agencies  pur¬ 
suing  their  legitimate  objectives 
of  obtaining  and  distributing 
news  are  likewise  I'ecognized. 
In  view  of  the  important  con¬ 
tribution  made  by  the  mass 
media  toward  disseminating  tax 
information  to  the  public,  and 
otherwise  facilitate  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  tax  laws,  the  Service 
will  cooperate  with  such  media 


in  every  i-easonable  way  per¬ 
mitted  by  law.” 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  in  New  A’ork 
on  Dec.  1."),  liXlfi,  said  that  in 
recent  years  the  Service  had 
“given  increased  stature  and 
modest  staff  increases  to  our 
public  information  activity  as 
our  liaison  with  the  mass  media 
and  our  vehicle  for  reaching  this 
great  taxpayer  audience.  We 
have  stejijied  up  our  production 
of  television  and  radio  spots, 
films,  news  releases  and  pam¬ 
phlets  and  lK)oklets  as  part  of 
this  expanded  information  pro¬ 
gram.” 

More  Inforiiialioii 

This  expansionist  policy  has 
resulted  in  making  available  to 
the  press  an  increasing  volume 
of  information  of  value  to  the 
taxpayer  and  Iiecause  of  its 
availability  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
covered  by  the  press  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  regulatory  agencies. 
This  is  especially  true  during 
the  filing  period  and  as  the  mid- 
.April  deadline  approaches. 

.An  IRS  official,  giving  full 
credit  to  the  press  for  public 
service,  also  ci’edited  editors 
with  shrewdness  in  recognizing 


that  when  two  and  a  half  to 
three  months  salary  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  goes  to  taxes,  coverage 
of  tax  news  has  reader  interest. 

The  press,  in  AVashington  and 
in  the  regional  offices,  covers 
IRS  through  federal  l)eat  re¬ 
porters.  The  wire  services  and 
some  newspapers  have  “econ¬ 
omic  reporters,”  or  specialists, 
who  give  attention  to  tax  news 
coverage. 

The  .Associated  Press  puts  out 
each  year  a  series  of  tax  articles 
by  James  Marlow  and  Joseph  R. 
Coyne,  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  distributes  special 
articles  by  Louis  Cassels  and 
John  Pierson.  Leslie  Gould, 
financial  editor  of  the  World 
Joiininl  Tribune  in  New  York, 
lan  a  series  beginning  Alarch 
11),  headed  “How  "To  Save  Money 
On  U.S.  Income  Taxes,”  that 
covered  a  full  page.  In  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ray  DeCrane  puts  out  tax 
columns  for  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  .Association,  and  Sylvia 
Porter  often  deals  with  tax 
matters  in  her  syndicated  col¬ 
umns.  Thh  Week,  Parade,  and 
Familjf  Weekly  have  printed 
special  stories  about  tax  prob¬ 
lems  and  solutions. 

0  and  A  Feature 

Two  years  ago  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  asked  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  supply  an¬ 
swers  to  ciuestions  frequently 
a.sked  by  taxpayers  and  began 
jirinting  the  questions  and  an¬ 
swers.  That  gave  IRS  the  idea 
that  other  newspapers  might 
publish  a  similar  feature  and 
thus  contribute  to  wider  public 
knowledge  of  tax  responsibilities 
and  procedures.  So  it  began  pre- 


fr- 


paring  a  column  which  is  dis¬ 
tributed  each  week  during  the 
filing  period  in  58  rev<  ue  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Last  year,  210  pap<  r  s  used 
the  column.  This  year  S.'ii)  papers 
asked  for  it. 

.Among  the  informat'im  IRS 
makes  available  to  newspapers 
is  the  number  and  kind  of 
errors  taxpayers  make.  'I'he  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  is  to  make  citizens 
aware  of  mistakes  they  should 
not  make  and  thus  reduce  the 
number  of  miscues  in  tax  re¬ 
ports.  IRS  says  this  has  been 
effective  to  the  extent  that  re¬ 
turns  coming  in  during  April 
reflect  fewer  errors  than  were 
found  in  those  filed  during 
March. 

During  March  this  year 
computer  checks  of  individual 
taxpayers’  returns  revealed 
1,781,754  errors.  The  largest 
numlier,  740,506 — wen*  mathe¬ 
matical  errors  but  133,824 
omitted  or  gave  erroneous  Social 
Security  numbers,  150,122  for¬ 
got  to  sign  their  returns,  and 
201,453  returns  were  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  required  docu¬ 
ments.  Even  business  firms  made 
279,5.50  mistakes  during  March, 
of  which  68,164  were  mathemati¬ 
cal  errors. 

.An  outstanding  example  of 
newspaper  cooperation  cited  by 
IRS  resulted  from  a  check  of 
income  tax  returns  by  the 
Clei'eland  Plain  Dealer  in  1964. 
Reporters  for  the  newspaper, 
scanning  the  returns,  found  that 
a  goodly  number  of  public  offi¬ 
cials  had  failed  over  a  number 
of  years  to  file  returns.  Editor 
&  Pl’BLISHER,  in  an  editorial  on 
July  14,  1964,  praised  this  as 
“another  example  of  newspapers 
acting  as  the  guardian  of  the 
public  purse  strings,  not  only 
to  uncover  those  derelict  in  their 
obligations  but  keeping  IRS  on 
its  toes.” 

• 

AP  Guild  CoiilracI 
Ne"olialor  Honored 

.At'GI  STa,  Me. 
.A  Maine  representative  of  the 
.Associated  Press  will  lie  honored 
at  a  “Rob  Crocker  Day”  -April 
26  on  Capitol  Hill  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  20  years  of  service. 

Tributes  will  l)e  bestowed 
upon  Robert  M.  Crocker,  49, 
head  of  the  .AP  liureau  in  the 
State  House,  at  a  day-long  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  Governor  Ken¬ 
neth  .M.  Curtis,  legislative 
leaders  and  members  of  the  news 
media  covering  the  legislative 
and  governmental  activities  will 
participate. 

Crockei’,  a  native  of  .Auburn 
whose  .AP  tenure  has  lieen  in 
th<5  State  House,  is  an  officer  in 
the  Wire  Service  Guild,  cur¬ 
rently  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  .AP  National  Negotiating 
Committee. 
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AN  EMPIRE  IN  HIS  HANDS — C.  F.  Schroegel,  at  left,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Seattle  Times,  presents  a  plaque  to  R.  D.  Harting, 
home  delivery  circulation  manager,  on  his  retirement  after  45  years 
with  the  Times.  In  Harting's  29  years  as  HD  manager,  the  number 
of  routes  increased  from  582  to  2,950;  and  daily  circulation  rose  from 
48,101  to  182,250,  and  Sunday  sales  went  from  45,208  to  192,000. 

Harting  started  out  as  a  route  carrier. 
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Somewhere 

in  that  big  city-suburb  of 
W  653,000  adults  there’s  a  few  people 

who  don’t  read  our  newspaper.  Two  out  ^ 

of  every  ten  to  be  exact.  Don’t  ask  us  why?  What  we  do 
know  for  sure  (W.  R.  Simmons’  Research  proved  it.) 
is  that  80%  of  the  adults  in  Buffalo’s  urban-suburban  area 
read  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  That’s  524,000  readers  daily 
.  .  an  audience  unmatched  by  any  mass  medium  in  Buffalo. 
No  one’s  perfect. 


uffalo 

’  EVENING 

NEWS 


Source:  W.  R.  Simmons  and  Associates  Research  Inc.  in  consuitation  with  ARF  Represented  nationaily  by  Stony  &  Kelly-Smith. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


Non-Ethnic  Community  Weeklies  in  New  York  City 

MANHATTAN'  CIRCULATION* 


.  .  .  ALL  AROIM)  THE  TOWN 


By  Rick  Friedman  and  Edward  Rapetti 

Tliiii  ix  the  first  in  a  series  that  examines  the  weekly  non-ethnic 
community  press  in  four  of  the  five  Boroughs  of  \ew  York  City 
( Kichmond-Staten  Island  does  trot  have  a  weekly  newspaper  at  the 
present  time,  though  one  did  publish  there  in  the  past.)  \o  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  contact  every  weekly  newspaper  in  the  city  but 
to  get,  instead,  a  representative  sampling  of  the  50-odd  newspapers 
that  circulate  in  .Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 


On  a  snowy  Friday  afternoon 
in  March,  a  dozen  Manhattan 
weekly  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  met  in  the  Green¬ 
wich  Village  home  of  Morris 
Ernst,  lawyer,  author  and  a 
columnist  for  the  Villager,  one 
of  the  papers  represented. 

Ernst  had  brought  the  news¬ 
men  together  with  Percy  E. 
Sutton.  President  of  the  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Manhattan.  It  was  the 
first  personal  contact  Sutton  had 
had  with  many  of  the  weekly 
newsmen  there  and  the  first  con¬ 
tact  he  had  had  with  the  weekly 
press  as  a  group.  It  was  his 
and  Ernst’s  hope  that  a  continu¬ 
ing  dialogue  could  be  started  be¬ 
tween  the  Manhattan  Boi-ough 
President’s  office  and  the  week¬ 
lies  circulating  in  his  borough. 

Sutton,  admitting  he  knew 
little  about  them,  asked  many 
questions  that  afteimoon:  what 
types  of  news  they  covered ;  how 
they  covered  it;  how  they  sold 
advertising  and  to  whom;  how 
they  were  circulated;  what  they 
were  interested  from  his  office 
to  better  cover  their  particular 
communities.  (In  the  New  York 
City  governmental  set-up,  the 
five  borough  presidents  play  a 
secondary'  role  to  the  Mayor  and 
his  top  commissioners  as  far  as 
generating  news  of  a  city-wide 
nature.  Hence,  Sutton’s  interest 
in  the  community  weeklies  of  his 
own  particular  borough.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  Sutton  pledged  to  hold 
monthly  meetings  with  the  edi¬ 
tors  to  discuss  the  activities  of 
the  Borough  President’s  Office 
and  other  aspects  of  city  govern¬ 
ment. 

Less  than  a  week  later-,  a  large 
package  came  through  mails  to 
our  office.  Similar  packages  had 
also  gone  to  all  weekly  news¬ 
papermen  present  at  the  March 
meeting  in  Ernst’s  apai-tment. 

It  contained :  A  letter  explain¬ 
ing  Sutton  had  set  aside  the 
after-noon  of  Thursday,  April  13, 
for  the  first  such  meeting  with 
the  weeklies  (he  had  invited  the 
chair-man  of  each  of  the  12  Plan¬ 
ning  Boar-ds  of  Manhattan  to  be 
present) ;  a  map  of  the  12  ar-eas 
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of  Manhattan,  together-  with  re¬ 
cent  minutes  of  past  Planning 
Board  proceedings;  a  note  ad¬ 
vising  the  weeklies  to  use  the 
map  and  select  fr-om  the  various 
minutes  those  items  affecting 
their  particular  geographic 
areas. 

What  significance  was  there 
in  the  Mar-ch  meeting,  the  lar-ge 
package  from  Sutton’s  office,  the 
planned  April  13  meeting?  Just 
this:  It  was  yet  another-  at¬ 
tempt  over-  the  past  few  years 
by  public  officials  in  the  vast 
City  of  New  York — a  city  of 
many  cities — to  reach  down  to  8 
million  citizens  thr-ough  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  community  weekly 
newspaper  wher-e  these  people 
lived,  played,  met,  complained, 
pr  otested,  and  voted. 

(General  Picture 

What  were  the  benefits  of 
contact  with  this  community 
weekly  press  of  New  Yor  k  City? 
What,  in  fact,  was  the  weekly 
communitv  press  of  New  York 
City? 

To  grasp  its  scope,  pictur-e  if 
you  would  some  45  communities, 
each  like  a  city  or  town  with  its 
own  defined  boundaries,  each 
with  its  own  pr-oblems,  each 
with  its  own  gestalt. 

Toss  into  it  some  55  to  60 
weeklies,  one,  sometimes  two, 
and  in  a  few  rare  cases  three 
for-  each  community.  They’r-e 
located  in  basements,  on  the 
second  floor-s  over  stor-es,  under 
exprassways  and  bowling  alleys, 
in  high-rise  apartment-office 
buildings. 

Some  ar-e  as  smalltown  as  the 
smalltown  w-eekly  and  cover 
their  communities  as  if  it  was  a 
smalltown.  Some  aim  for  the 
hippie  and  the  sophisticate.  The 
rest  r-ange  somewhere  between 
the  two. 

The  pattern  of  their  collective 
coverage  ranges  from  bad  to 
spectacularly  good.  Their  edi¬ 
tors  are  everything  fr-om  former- 
daily  new’spaper-men  to  ar-tists, 
actor  s  and  musicians. 

Some  of  these  editors  move 
back  and  forth  from  the  daily 
(Continued  on  page  108) 


Chelsea  Clinton  News 
East  Side  News 
Town  &  Village 
Village  V’oice 
Villager- 

West  Side  News 
Park  East 
Manhattan  East 


BRONX 

Bronx  Press  Review 
Riverdale  Press 
Joui-nal  News 
News  Sentinel 


BROOKLYN 

Br-ooklyn  Heights  Pr-ess 
”  Record 

”  Spectator 

”  Graphic 
Canarsie  Courier 
Gr-eenpoint  Weekly  Star 
Herrschaft  Publications 
Advertiser  Digest 
Record  and  Advertiser 
City  Line  Post 
Kings  County  Chronicle 
Queens  County  Post 
Empire  Publishing  Company 
Coney  Island  Times 
Kings  Press 
Williamsburg  News 
West  End  Journal 
Courier-Life  Publications 
Bay  News 
Kings  Courier 
Flatbush  Life 
Canarsie  Digest 
Home  Reporter  Inc. 

Home  Reporter-  and  Sunset 
Park  Slope  News 


QUEENS 

The  Ledger 
Long  Island  Post 
Queens  Voice 
Leader-Obser'\’er 
Queens  County  Times 
Ridgewood  Times 
Rockaw-ay  Beach  Wave 
Rockaway  Journal 
Mort  Peters  Publications 
Fresh  Meadows  Townsman 
Jackson  Heights  Record 
Queens  Observer 
Flushing  Times 
Allison  Group 
Bayside  Times 
Glen  Oaks  News 
Hardenfelder  Group 
Queens  Ledger 
(Ilendale  Register 
Joseph  Sabba  Publications 
Woodside  Herald 
Flushing  Post 


14.500  (paid  and  free) 
18,000 

10,400  (ABC  paid) 
67,000  (ABC  paid) 
27,000 

7.500  (paid) 

12,000  (paid) 

22.000  (CAC  free  con¬ 
trolled) 


30,000 

10,000  (paid) 
3,000 
12,000 


4,500 

10,000  (paid) 

16,000 

15,000  (10,000  paid) 
5,000 

8,372  (ABC  paid) 


52,000  (combined) 


30,000  (combined) 


60,000  (free  and  paid) 


News 

17,662  (ABC  combined 
paid) 


3,000 

30,000  (free  and  paid) 
50,000  (31,000  paid) 
6,000 

8,100  (paid) 

15,200  (paid) 

4,000  (ABC  paid) 
5,500 


62,000  (combined) 


15,000 

8,000 

2,200  (paid) 
1,100  (paid) 

13,000 

6,000 


TOTAL  681,034 


*Circulation  figures  and  methods  of  circulation  taken  from  E&P 
Yearbook,  master  list  at  City  Hall  and  from  publishers  themselves. 
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Plenty!  When  you  need  versatility. 


The  Inquirer  can  give  your  advertising  the  interested 
readership  you  want,  where  you  want  it. 

In  The  Sunday  Inquirer  alone,  you  get  coverage  within 
the  60-county,  Third  Federal  Reserve  District  that's  com¬ 
parable  to  the  combined  circulations  of  Life  and  Look 
in  that  area. 

You  could  schedule  your  advertising  in  The  Sunday 
Inquirer’s  TODAY  Magazine,  which  is  conceded  to  be 
America’s  number  one  newspaper  magazine  for  clas¬ 
sified  mail  order  advertising.  (And  who  knows  more 
about  advertising  response  than  mail  order  advertisers?) 

The  Inquirer  offers  you  zoned  editions  in  the  populous 
areas  surrounding  Philadelphia. 

Test  your  advertising  in  the  Northeast  or  North/West 


sections  of  Delaware  Valley ...  or  test  it  in  the  South 
Jersey  area.  The  Inquirer  reaches  these  areas  with 
special  editions  every  Sunday  and  Thursday. 

You  can  also  take  advantage  of  split  runs,  supplements, 
and  the  newest  dimension  in  newspaper  advertising— 
SpectaColor. 

Because  The  Inquirer  is  more  versatile  you  can  be  more 
creative.  If  you’d  like  to  see  why  The  Inquirer  has  been 
Philadelphia’s  leading  advertising  medium  for  over  35 
consecutive  years,  just  try  it  for  yourself. 

3Ini)utrer 

The  Newspaper  with  Buying  Power 
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Weekly  Editor 
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field.  They  quit  (or  ai-e  fired) 
and  turn  up  editing  another 
weekly  in  New  York  City. 
Sometimes,  they  quit  and  start 
their  owti  weekly  papers  in  the 
city. 

These  editors  campaign  for 
everything  from  building  ball 
fields  in  one  community  to  keep¬ 
ing  a  school  from  being  built  in 
another. 

Their  circulation  figures 
range  from  those  which  are 
audited  by  tbe  most  respected 
methods  to  those  with  quoted 
figures  that  are  l)oth  astronom¬ 
ical  and  impossible  for  us  to 
verify. 

The  weeklies  collectively  re¬ 
flect  both  the  similarities  that 
bind  these  communities  together 
as  a  city  and  the  differences  in 
them  that  make  the  mere  men¬ 
tion  of  “Flatbush”  and  “Vil¬ 
lage”  conjure  up  a  particular 
image. 

No  Association 

There  have  been  sporadic  at¬ 
tempts  in  the  past  to  fonn  these 
weeklies  into  some  sort  of  loose 
trade  association  but,  possibly 
because  of  their  individual 
uniqueness,  it  has  never  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

Their  cultivation  by  politi¬ 
cians  is  nothing  new.  The  more 
astute  office-seekers  and  holders 
have  realized  the  influence  of 
the  better  ones  can  be  tallied  up 
at  election  time. 

Mayor  John  Lindsay,  when  he 
was  a  congi’essman  in  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  Upper  East  Side,  dropped 
into  weekly  newspaper  offices  in 
his  district  frequently.  He  knew 
the  editors  on  a  first-name  basis. 
One  weekly,  the  iconoclastic 
widely-circulated  Village  Voice, 
in  Greenwich  Village,  was  call¬ 
ing  for  Lindsay,  a  Republican, 
to  head  a  fusion  ticket  long  be¬ 
fore  anyone  else  was  publicly 
trumpeting  him  for  Mayor  of 
New  York  City.  (No  one  con¬ 
sidered  it  unusual  at  the  Voice’s 
Christmas  Party  last  year  when 
Mayor  Lindsay  and  Ted  Kup- 
ferman,  the  man  who  succeeded 
him  as  congressman  in  the  17th, 
were  among  the  politicians  who 
showed  up.) 

Lindsay’s  former  political 
guru.  Bob  Price,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Manhattan  East  six 
years  ago  and  later  purchased 
the  Roekaway  Journal,  a  weekly 
at  the  farthest  eastern  tip  of 
Queens  (a  double-fare  on  the 
Subway  line).  He  later  di¬ 
vested  himself  of  any  interest 
in  the  two  papers. 

When  Lindsay  became  mayor 
a  year  ago,  he  said  he  saw 


sprawling  New  York  City  as  a 
series  of  local  communities,  each 
with  different  problems  to  be 
solved.  His  concept  was  a  com¬ 
munity-type  approach  to  city 
government  —  serving  many 
communities  within  New  York 
City. 

Lindsay  reasoned  that  one 
way  to  know  these  communities 
and  to  reach  them  was  through 
the  weekly  newspapers  that  cir¬ 
culated  within  their  boundaries. 
What  Lindsay  was  doing,  ac¬ 
tually,  was  broadening  the  con¬ 
cept  he  had  used  as  a  congress¬ 
man  in  the  17th  Congressional 
District  and  applying  it  to  the 
whole  city. 

Vt'ork  with  Mayor's  .Aide 

He  appointed  a  special  press 
secretary,  A1  Troche,  part  of 
whose  duties  was  to  act  as  liai¬ 
son  between  City  Hall  and  the 
weekly  community  press. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  we  sat 
in  A1  Troche’s  office  as  he 
reviewed  for  us  the  community 
weeklies  of  New  York  City  as 
they  i-elated  to  the  community- 
type  approach  of  city  govern¬ 
ment.  He  pulled  out  a  press  re¬ 
lease  which  dealt  with  Lindsay’s 
Model  City  proposals. 

Three  briefings  were  to  take 
place  with  some  300  community 
leaders,  local  officials  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  neighborhood 
gioups  in  Central  Harlem;  Bed¬ 
ford  Stuyvesant  and  the  South 
Bronx;  the  meetings  would  deal 
with  proposals  that  could  affect 
the  lives  of  861,000  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  those  three  areas — about 
10  percent  of  the  city’s  popula¬ 
tion. 

Lindsay  was  to  meet  with  the 
community  leaders  to  discuss 
his  proposals  before  they  were 
formally  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  on  April  6. 
(He  was,  in  fact,  holding  the 
first  of  these  meetings  as  we 
talked.) 

Citizen  Invulvemcnt 

According  to  Troche,  weekly 
newspapers  in  each  of  the  three 
designated  areas  had  lieen  co¬ 
operating  in  helping  to  explain 
what  the  Model  City  proposals 
were  and  to  bring  the  communi¬ 
ties  involved  actively  into  the 
discussions. 

One  of  the  press  release  state¬ 
ments  about  the  Model  Cities 
meetings  could  have  also  applied 
to  Lindsay’s  vis-a-vis  the  weekly 
press  of  New  York  City:  “The 
first  step  in  a  program  that  will 
lead  to  increased  involvement  by 
local  citizens  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process.  The  decentral¬ 
ized  nature  of  the  program  re¬ 
flects  our  resolve  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  a  large  city  gov¬ 
ernment  and  a  local  neighbor¬ 
hood.” 


Troche  was  Lindsay’s  main 
brulge-gapper  to  the  weekly 
press.  “\Ve  try  to  keep  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  weeklies,”  Troche 
told  us,  “to  tell  us  that  such-and- 
such  will  be  happening  in  their 
particular  community  —  giving 
them  their  local  angle.” 


Troche  also  pays  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  feedback  from  the 
various  papers.  Most  of  the 
palmers  come  into  his  office  each 
week;  he  takes  10  or  15  home 
each  night  to  skim-read.  From 
these  papers  he  says  he  learns 
what  some  of  the  problems  are 
in  the  various  communities  the 
weeklies  cover.  Troche  passes 
this  information  on  to  the  Mayor 
or  to  the  particular  city  depart¬ 
ment  head  who  can  handle  the 
problem. 

Thus  the  New  York  City 
weeklies  become  a  two-way 
channel  of  communications : 
Through  their  pages,  the  city 
keeps  in  touch  with  various  seg¬ 
ments  of  its  8-million  citizens; 
through  their  pages  the  week¬ 
lies  keep  in  touch  with  what  the 
Mayor’s  office  is  doing  for  its  8- 
million  citizens. 

“Take  Medicare  and  Medic¬ 
aid,”  Troche  explained.  “The 
City  Welfare  Department 
wanted  to  sell  the  importance  of 
the  program  to  the  New  York 
Community-at-large.  So  it  held 
a  series  of  meetings  with  the 
ethnic  and  community  weekly 
press.  Good  coverage  resulted 
in  the  weekly  press  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  several  weeks. 

“The  same  thing  happened 
with  the  rent  control  situation. 
We  called  the  weekly  editors  into 
two  different  meetings.  The 
Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Com¬ 
missioner  was  present  at  both 
to  give  them  a  briefing  and  an¬ 
swer  questions. 

“Coming  from  the  other  direc¬ 
tion.  suppose  the  community 
needs  a  traffic  light  or  there’s  a 
problem  in  a  local  school.  We 
read  about  it  in  a  weekly  paper 
— the  better  weekly  newspapers 
are  frequently  calling  attention 
to  community  problems  in  their 
neighborhoods.” 

Almost  from  the  start.  Troche 
was  an  answering  service  for 
the  New  York  City  weekly 
jiress.  But  as  they  grew  more 
sophisticated  about  the  workings 
of  City  Hall  they  began  to  by¬ 
pass  him  and  go  right  to  the 
city  department  heads  concerned 
with  their  particular  problems. 
This,  Troche  claims,  is  indica¬ 
tive  that  the  liaison  has  worked. 

What  didn’t  work  though, 
in  the  past  year  were  the  press 
conferences  for  the  weekly 
newspapers.  City  Hall  held 
three  of  them,  changing  the  time 
and  day  after  each  one  in  an 
effort  to  get  better  attendance. 


Still,  none  were  well-attended. 
Troche  attributes  this  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  we<  klies 
are  one-man  editorial  operations 
and  many  editors  just  couldn’t 
spare  the  time. 

But  whatever  the  reason  for 
the  sparse  attendance,  the  press 
conferences,  which  were  origin¬ 
ally  planned  for  once-a-month, 
have  been  dropped  indefinitely 
with  no  present  plans  for  re¬ 
viving  them.  Their  cessation 
is  tragic  because  they  did  serve 
to  bring  City  Hall  closer  to  the 
average  citizen  and  that’s  the 
name  of  the  Communications 
Game.  Questions  of  them  dealt 
with  problems  of  specific  schools, 
hospitals,  streets,  parks,  play¬ 
grounds,  housing  projects,  swim¬ 
ming  pools  and  police  precincts. 

When  the  fate  of  the  Civilian 
Review  Board  was  the  hottest 
political  issue  in  New  York 
City,  it  was  a  lively  topic  at  one 
of  the  press  conferences.  At  one 
meeting,  an  editor  asked  about 
a  proposed  hospital  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Hospitals  was 
present  to  answer  him. 

Housing  Question 

At  another  conference,  an  edi¬ 
tor  wanted  to  know  if  residential 
housing  on  the  west  side  of 
Manhattan  was  going  to  l)e  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  parking 
lots,  office  buildings.  Port  Au¬ 
thority  expansion,  etc.  with 
nothing  being  done  about  relo¬ 
cating  the  ousted  tenants.  The 
question  was  i-eferred  to  the 
City  Planning  Commission  for 
a  detailed  answer. 

There  were  questions  on 
parks,  facilities  for  senior  citi¬ 
zens,  relocation  of  people  who 
didn’t  w’ant  to  stay  in  New  York 
City,  urban  renewal,  youth  re¬ 
creation  facilities. 

Since  the  conferences  have 
stopped  the  phone  has  liecome 
Troche’s  chief  source  of  contact 
with  the  weekly  pi-ess.  He 
pulled  out  a  list  of  newspapers 
and  w'ent  dow'n  it,  naming  about 
25  weeklies  which  keej)  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  him. 

Who  some  of  these  weeklies 
are,  how  well  they  actually  serve 
their  individual  communities 
and  who  edits  them  will  be  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  second  part  of  this 


hey  began  to  by-  Circulation  Gain 
go  right  to  the  TORONTO 

it  heads  concerned  The  highest  circulation  in  10 
rticular  problems,  years  was  reported  at  the  an- 
claims,  is  indica-  jjual  meeting  of  the  Globe  and 
aison  has  worked.  Mail  Ltd.  James  L.  Cooper,  pub- 
t  work  though,  lisher  and  editor-in-chief,  said 
ar  were  the  press  the  six-day  circulation  of  the 
for  the  weekly  morning  daily  for  the  six  months 
City  Hall  held  ended  March  31,  1967  was  238,- 
changing  the  time  407,  an  increase  of  14,968  from 
•  each  one  in  an  the  six  months  ended  March  31, 
better  attendance.  1966. 
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ELEKTRON 

METEOR 


Our  newest  addition  to  the  Elektron  family  is  a  low-cost  single¬ 
magazine  Linotype  for  manual  or  tape  operation. 

We’ve  given  it  the  flexibility  and  simplicity  that  made  the  Model 
We  call  it  the  Meteor. 

5  Linotype  the  backbone  of  composing  rooms  around  the  world. 
And  we’ve  added  Elektron  speed  and  productivity  to  make  the 
Meteor  a  versatile  linecaster  that  can  keep  your  composing 
room  running  smoothly. 

If  you  swing  a  lot  of  magazines,  the  Meteor’s  center  board  re¬ 
moval  feature  makes  it  a  real  quick-change  artist.  Or  if  you  stick 
with  one  font  most  of  the  time,  or  need  a  backup  machine,  then 
the  single-magazine  Meteor  is  a  natural. 

For  your  next  Linotype  (or  your  first),  ask  your  Mergenthaler 
representative  about  the  Elektron  Meteor. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ELEKTRON — The  World’s  Fastest  Selling  Typesetter 
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A  Free  Press  For  22  Million  People 


By  iNat  Kin"»«ley 

Director  of  .Ncks,  Radio  Free  Europe 


Eastern  Europe  once  brought 
to  mind  Graustarkian  fantasies 
combining  Nelson  Eddy,  the 
Marx  Brothers,  and  dancing 
gj'psies  around  a  camp  fire. 

If  that  was  ever  true  it  no 
longer  is.  While  East  Europe 
becomes  an  increasingly  modern¬ 
ized  part  of  the  world  it  is 
matching  its  growth  toward 
technocracy  with  a  questioning 
of  doctrinaire  autocratic  ideol- 
ogpps. 

Five  countries  of  this  area 
represent  the  broadcast  audience 
for  Radio  Free  Europe,  a  pri¬ 
vately-sponsored  American  net¬ 
work  with  its  headquarters  in 
Munich,  West  Germany.  A  sig¬ 
nificant  portion  of  the  80  million 
residents — an  estimated  22  mil¬ 
lion  per  week — listen  to  RFE 
and  the  bulk  of  them  to  the 
newscasts  and  related  programs 
for  which  the  RFE  News  De¬ 
partment  is  responsible  as  re¬ 
porter  and  editor. 

If  you  think  that  reporting  on 
the  world  to  this  area  presents 
problems  unique  even  in  the 
news  business,  think  again. 
Unique  is  where  our  problems 
begin. 

Newsmen  of  a  dozen  nation¬ 
alities  combine  their  efforts  in  a 
news  report  which  deals  daily  in 
a  million  words  in  ten  languages. 

Radio  Free  Europe  has  been 
in  existence  since  1950.  Over  the 
years  it  has  grown  both  in  size 
and  effectiv’eness. 

Although  East  Europe  is  to¬ 
day  much  more  open  than  it  was 
during  the  Stalinist  era  there  is 
still  no  free  press  and  no  free 
radio.  All  newspapers  and  all 
radio  and  television  stations  are 
under  official  control,  in  one  form 
or  another. 

In  East  Europe  the  alterna¬ 
tives  to  regime  radio  reporting 
are  the  western  broadcasts  of 
RFE,  VGA  or  the  BBC. 

Some  copies  of  leading  west¬ 
ern  newspapers  are  allowed  into 
East  Europe  but  only  in  small 
numbers  for  libraries,  tourist 
hotels,  etc.  They  are  not  on  sale 
to  the  general  public. 

More  Detail 

In  these  circumstances  RFE 
newscasts  and  news  background 
programs  have  to  carry  more  de¬ 
tail  than  would  be  required  in  a 
western  society  where  alterna¬ 
tive  sources  of  information  are 
so  accessible. 

Radio  Free  Europe  is  on  the 
air  to  Poland,  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  for  19  hours  a 
day,  to  Rumania  for  12M  hours 


and  to  Bulgaria  7*2  hours. 

Approximately  one-fifth  of 
this  broadcasting  is  allotted  to 
newscasts  and  additional  time  is 
devoted  to  news  analysis  pro¬ 
grams. 

RFE  is  in  form  five  separate 
radio  stations.  There  are  two- 
minute  newscasts  every  hour  and 
it  is  the  News  Department’s  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  to  provide 
tbe  five  radio  stations  with  a 
news  service  which  must  not  only 
match  but  exceed  tbe  standards 
of  accuracy  and  objectivity  as 
practiced  in  western  newsrooms. 

File  from  Muiiieli 

The  news  file  moves  through 
Munich  with  a  daily  intake  of 
nearly  one  million  words  from 
the  commercial  news  agencies 
and  RFE’s  own  staff.  The  latter 
consists  of  ten  West  European 
news  bureaus,  a  New  York  news¬ 
room  staff,  a  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  a  U.N.  correspon¬ 
dent,  the  Central  News  Room 
and  a  section  of  more  than  50 
editors  monitoring  the  East  Eu¬ 
ropean  radio  and  news  agencies. 

This  is  how  it  is  done: 

Central  Xewsi  Room:  Operat¬ 
ing  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  and  staffed  by  20  profes¬ 
sional  journalists,  this  unit 
draws  on  facilities  cited  above  as 
well  as  stringers  throughout  the 
world. 

Within  the  Central  News 
Room,  the  Central  Monitoring 
Desk  follows  the  news  agencies 
of  ten  Communist  countries:  Po¬ 
land,  Hungary',  Czechoslov'akia, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania, 
East  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  On  a  sporadic 
basis,  subject  to  the  news  inter¬ 
est  other  Communist  news  agen¬ 
cies  are  also  monitored,  such  as 
those  of  North  Korea  and  North 
Vietnam. 

The  estimated  volume  of 
words  moved  into  the  Central 
News  Room  daily  from  all  its 
sources  runs  to  one  million.  The 
editors  of  the  Central  News 
Room  select,  refine,  correct  and 
add  the  missing  fact  to  this  in¬ 
coming  mass.  What  emerges  is 
a  running  file  of  approximately 
125,000  words. 

Press  Review 

One  of  the  incidental  jobs  of 
RFE  News  is  to  provide  a  daily 
review  of  the  western  press. 
Every  RFE  Bureau  therefore 
files  the  main  editorials  and  lead¬ 
ing  articles  of  major  newspapers 
in  its  area. 


The  major  assignment  of  each 
Bureau  is  comparable  to  that  of 
any  correspondent  away  from 
his  home  office:  Report  the  gen¬ 
eral  news,  report  it  fast,  report 
it  right  and  explain  why  it  hap¬ 
pened  and  what  may  happen 
next. 

In  addition  RFE  Bureaus 
have  a  particular  “beat”  which 
concerns  all  relations  of  East 
Europe  to  a  Bureau’s  particular 
coverage  area.  Trade,  culture, 
or  politics  of  and  about  East 
Europe  are  among  the  continu¬ 
ing  “l)eat”  assignments  which 
not  only  give  us  reporting  of  top 
interest  for  our  listeners  but 
have  developed  in  RFE  news¬ 
men  an  expertise  on  this  area 
unequalled  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

A  top  story  for  RFE  often, 
perhaps  days  later,  becomes  a 
top  story  for  tbe  general  news 
agencies  and  correspondents. 

A  network  of  stringers  gives 
us  added  coverage  from  as  far 
afield  as  Tel  Aviv'  or  Tokyo, 
Cairo  or  Calcutta.  Special  news 
roundups  are  written  in  Munich 
by  Central  News  Room  editors. 
A  wide  variety  of  specialized 
material  needed  by  program 
writers  is  handled  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  News  Room. 

('eniral  News  Ruuni 

Within  the  Central  News 
Room,  digests  and  abstracts  are 
prepared  from  more  than  60 
major  journals  of  the  West  in¬ 
cluding  newspapers,  news  maga¬ 
zines  and  specialist  periodicals 
in  English,  French  and  German. 

The  News  Department  fully 
realizes  that  not  all  news  is 
“big”  news.  It  must  also  chron¬ 
icle  the  humor,  the  crime,  as  well 
as  the  artistic  pretensions  and 
accomplishments  of  the  day. 

Features  for  religious,  agri¬ 
cultural,  labor,  music  and  wo¬ 
men’s  programs  of  a  non-spot 
category  are  supplied  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  manner. 


NATHAN  KINGSLEY  joined  Radio 
Free  Europe  as  news  director  after 
many  years  with  the  New  Yorit 
Herald  Tribune.  He  joined  the 
newspaper's  staff  in  1948,  later  be¬ 
came  U.S.  correspondent  for  the 
European  Edition  and  subsequent!/ 
managing  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  News  Service.  In  1959 
Kingsley  went  to  Paris  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  European  Edition,  and 
some  months  afterwards  became 
managing  editor.  He  returned  to 
the  New  York  Edition  in  1964  as 
national  editor.  During  World  War 
II  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  A 
native  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kingsley 
attended  the  City  College  of  New 
York  and  the  School  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs,  Columbia  University. 


casting  in  .Albanian,  Bulgarian, 
Czech,  Slovak,  Hungarian,  Pol¬ 
ish,  Rumanian,  Russian,  Serbo- 
Croat  and  Slovenian.  The  radio 
monitors  listen  daily  to  approxi¬ 
mately  a  quarter  of  a  million 
words  in  the  original  languages 
and  select  for  editorial  handling 
and  transcription  approximately 
a  hundred  thousand  words. 

Monitoring  Material 


While  Western  news  events 
are  fully  covered,  our  listeners 
are  akso  curious  to  learn  what 
is  going  on  elsewhere  in  East¬ 
ern  Flurope,  even  what  the  con¬ 
trolled  press  and  radio  are  say¬ 
ing  in  their  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries. 

RFE  overall  reads  about  800 
East  European  publications  a 
week,  but  for  its  “spot”  cover¬ 
age  depends  heavily  on  what 
Eastern  Europe  Itself  has  to  say. 

Monitoring  Section:  While 
the  Central  Monitoring  Desk  is 
reading  what  the  East  is  saying 
in  its  news  agencies,  the  Moni¬ 
toring  Section  is  listening  to  40 
Communist  radio  stations  broad- 


The  bulk  of  what  the  Monitor¬ 
ing  Section  hears  is  transcribed 
in  its  original  language,  keeping 
RFE’s  Broadcasting  Depart¬ 
ments  thoroughly  informed  of 
what  their  listeners  have  heard 
from  our  competition.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  unit  within  the  Monitoring 
Section,  staffed  by  journalists 
who  are  also  linguists,  writes 
news  bulletins  in  English  from 
the  transcribed  material  and 
rushes  them  to  the  News  Room’s 
Monitoring  Desk. 

The  inflow  of  monitoring  ma¬ 
terial  is  heavy.  It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  for  the  Central  News 
Room  to  issue  in  addition  to  its 
news  reports  many  thousands  of 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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NEW!  Take  this  wide-open  invitation  to  focus  on 
our  14th  Annual  Consumer  Survey.  Almost  100 
pages  of  facts  on  a  dynamic  major  market  of 
nearly  1  million  Active  Arizonans . . .  calculated  to 
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Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


Available  NOW  —  complete  data  on  Metro  Phoenix, 
independently  researched  to  give  1967-new  facts  on  popu¬ 
lation,  education,  housing,  employment,  industry,  income 
and  financial  data.  Plus  vacation  and  recreation,  tourism 
and  transportation,  households  —  latest  accounting  of  re¬ 
tail  sales,  now  $1.57  billion,  and  growing  by  the  day. 
Everything  you  need  to  get  the  picture.  Use  coupon  or  write. 


ATT:  Mr.  Howard  Ruby,  General  Advertising  Manager, 

The  Arizona  Republic  and  The  Phoenix  Gazette  —  Dept.  605 

120  E.  Van  Buren,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85004 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "INSIDE  PH0ENIX,1967”by  return  mail. 
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.  . _ _ nave  inciuaea  one  on  james 

words  a  dav  from  these  sources,  t.  j  i.  i  j 

includinp  on  occasion  complete  Bond,  whose  popularity  and  con- 
texts  of  four-  or  five-hour  trovjrsy  reached  great  heights 
,  suddenly  in  Communist  commen 

.peec  —  taries;  the  possibility  of  ar 

The  fundamental  carrier  of  eFTA-EEC  link-up and  s 
this  material  is  a  continuous  roundup  of  European  and  Wash- 
dual-channel  tele^-pe  neU\ork  j^gton  diplomatic  thinking  or 
which  links  the  Central  News  j,jaTO  and  nuclear  control. 

Room  to  the  five  minuscule  news-  Central  News 

rooms  of  the  individual  Broad-  prepares  a  package  of  fea- 

cast  Departments.  Natives  of  material,  called  the  Pano- 

the  particular  country  w  rite  the  rama  File,  with  lighter  news  ma- 
newscasts  working  f^m  the  re-  ^prial,  plus  sections  devoted  tc 
portage  provided  by  pE  News,  theater,  books,  moderr 

living,  fashion,  films,  religion 
rier  of  RFE  New  s  production.  business  and  labor,  etc.  Th( 

Every  news  item,  feature  or  Panorama  File  now  averages  8( 
jiress  editorial  is  Xeroxed  and  pages  a  day. 
then  copied  180  times.  These  rfE’s  News  Bureaus  are 
copies  are  distributed  to  ana-  called  on  to  file  features  on 

lysts,  economic  experts,  policy  particular  topic  of  a  special 
staff,  program  writers  etc.,  and  report  and  the  final  package  is 
give  key  personnel  a  daily  round-  prepared  and  assembled  in  Mu- 
up  of  world  events,  including 
happenings  in  East  Europe. 

But  it  doesn’t  end  there.  RFF 
Special  Fivenis  also  provides  western  journal- 

The  News  Department  also  i«‘s  information  on  East 

maintains  a  “special  events”  sec-  Europe  gathered  from  monitor- 
tion  which  tells  the  news  in  '"g  or  East  European  sources, 
sound,  or  “actualities.”  Special  Not  only  does  the  News  De- 
Events  editors  gather  the  voices  partment  serve  as  the  basic  gath- 
of  men  in  the  news,  as  well  as  erer  of  news  for  East  Europe, 
other  sounds  which  provide  a  but  it  is  a  major  center  for  re¬ 
backdrop  to  the  day’s  events —  ports  about  East  Europe  reach- 
such  as  a  drill  boring  toward  jng  the  West, 
trapped  miners,  a  “Te  Deum”  in  in  addition  to  the  informal 
St.  Peter’s  or  the  beep  of  a  sat-  telephone  and  personal  contacts 
ellite.  They  edit  them  both  for  which  allow'  material  gathered 
newscasts  and  for  a  wide  variety  by  our  Monitoring  Section  tc 
of  feature  programming.  reach  the  Western  newsmen,  the 

The  News  Bureaus  help  to  News  Department  distributes  a 
gather  this  sound  material,  and  thrice-weekly  Press  Wire  distill- 
RFE  correspondents  in  the  field  ing  the  top  stories  from  Eastern 
are  all  equipped  with  portable  Europe.  A  fuller,  more  expan¬ 
tape  recorders,  fecial  Events  ^ive  report  is  provided  by  the 
works  closely  with  the  Central  Iron  Curtain  News,  a  fortnightly  nich, 

News  Room,  both  in  relating  its  publication  which  delves  more  news 
actualities  to  written  news  cov-  deeply  into  the  significant  as  well  able 
erage  and  in  the  production  of  as  the  amusing  in  the  East.  into 
special  sound  and  text  reports.  Among  the  subjects  covered  Radi 
These  detailed  news  packages  by  the  Iron  Curtain  News  are:  seng 
of  text  and  sound  on  specialized  East  Bloc  Population  Problems;  "ere 
subjects  often  run  into  60  to  100  Unions  versus  Workers;  Bloc  angl 
pages  of  copy  with  actualities.  Tourist  Drive;  Cars  in  Eastern  two 
Among  the  present  such  items  Europe;  The  Troubling  “Conflict  radi< 
were  the  Europe-wdde  leport  on  of  Generations”;  Gambling; 
migrant  workers,  the  apprentice  Communism  Turns  to  Private 
system  in  the  West,  U.S.  space  Enterprises;  Police  State  Po- 
projects,  agriculture  in  the  West  lice;  Communism’s  Profit  Puz-  Houston  Fort  Worth 

and  business  management.  zle;  Rumania’s  New  Leaders;  Houi^ton  Chronicle  has  Assistant  Professor  Bob  Car- 

These  serve  to  background  Economic  Crime  and  ^Punish-  published  a  booklet  on  “Great  rell,  member  of  the  journalism 
coming  events  and  to  provide  in-  Adv'ertising  in  East  Eu-  qjj  Fields  of  the  Gulf  Coast”,  and  advertising  faculty  at  Texas 

formation  for  general  program-  vope;  Communism’s  Rising  Originally  appearing  late  last  Christian  University  since  1961, 
ming.  Three  such  reports  were  Bents;  Minority  Religions  imder  year  as  a  series  by  the  Chron-  will  assume  the  position  of  act- 
issued  during  the  German  elec-  Communism;  Old  Age  in  East-  jde’s  oil  writer.  Tommy  Thomp-  ing  chairman  of  the  journalism 
tion  campaign,  based  on  cover-  ^rn  Europe;  Fashions;  The  Har-  go,,^  Ojp  articles  attracted  such  department  on  Sept.  1.  He  will 
age  from  RFE  correspondents  vest;  Allies  and  Satellites.  wide  interest  throughout  the  oil  succeed  Dr.  Wayne  Rowland, 

traveling  with  the  candidates  of  The  staff  has  been  drawn  from  industry  that  they  have  been  TCU  journalism  chairman  since 
the  three  major  parties.  One  a  wide  variety  of  international  collected  in  an  attractive  book-  1959  who  will  join  the  faculty 
special  report  surveyed  the  key  news  organizations,  including  the  let.  Thompson  tells  the  story  of  of  the  Syracuse  University 
political  areas  of  the  country  be-  major  wire  ser\dces,  American  the  personalities  and  power  School  of  journalism  in  Septem- 
fore  the  election,  w'hile  another  and  British  press  as  well  as  tv  struggles  involved  in  the  his-  ber  as  chairman  of  the  newspa- 
gave  a  detailed  rundown  of  West  and  radio  networks.  tory  of  each  field.  per  department. 


NEW  TWIST  FOR  BROKEN  WRIST— Photographers  and  technicians 
at  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  devised  special  equipment  to 
enable  Associate  Editor  Calvin  Mayne  to  go  ahead  with  his  planned 
picture  tour  of  Europe  after  he  injured  his  wrist.  His  camera  has  a 
special  ring  and  lever  to  operate  the  shutter  despite  the  impediment 
of  his  cast. 
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Boy!  Did  We  "Bust  the  Dust  Bowl" 


Keystone,  Markham  Ferry,  Spavinaw,  Tenkiller,  Eufaula,  Grand, 
Ft.  Gibson  .  .  .  These  major  lakes  of  Northeastern  Oklahoma  offer 
water  enthusiasts  a  paradise  of  enjoyment.  Covering  a  combined 
area  of  400  square  miles,  boating,  water-skiing,  skin-diving  and 
fishing  are  favorite  sports.  By  1970  this  Water  Capital  of  the 
West  will  have  one  of  the  largest  inland  ports  in  the  world.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  gallons  of  water  for  power,  industry,  and  recreation  .  .  . 

all  within  less  than  100  miles  of  this  booming  city.  Tie 
your  marketing  and  selling  plans  to  Terrific  Tulsa. 


A  Three  Billion  Dollar 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
Represented  by  the  Branham  Co. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Advertising  Authors 
Define  Their  Fields 


By  Ray  Erwin 

HOW  TO  MAKE  ADVERTISING 
WORK.  By  Burton  R.  Durkee.  Mc- 
Gran'-Hill.  226  pages.  $6.95. 


MODERN  INSTITUTIONAL  ADVER¬ 
TISING.  By  George  A.  Flanagan. 
McGraw-Hill.  Illustrated.  299  pages. 
$12.50. 

Advertising  is  vital  to  news¬ 
papers  and  newspapers  are  vi¬ 
tal  to  advertising  so  these  tw'o 
penetrating  studies  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field  are  practical  aids 
in  both  fields. 

“If  advertising  is  to  work,  it 
must  have  its  own  set  of  mar¬ 
keting  objectives,  compatible 
with  all  of  the  other  marketing 
goals  in  the  company,  and  its 
goals  must  be  subject  to  meas¬ 
urement,”  states  Burton  R.  Dur¬ 
kee  in  his  book,  “How  To  Make 
Advertising  Work,”  designed  to 
help  both  veteran  and  neophyte 
advertisers  and  their  agencies 
achieve  more  effective  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Practical  Procedure 

Durkee  discusses  practical  ad¬ 
vertising  procedure,  offers  prin¬ 
ciples  in  which  successful  adver¬ 
tising  is  based,  and  explains  and 
illustrates  those  principles  with 
examples  of  contemporary  ad¬ 
vertising. 

He  proffers  several  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  practice  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  highlights  four 
major  factors  —  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  steps  which  precede 
advertising,  the  important  prin¬ 
ciples  in  developing  creative  ad¬ 
vertising  ideas,  considerations 
in  the  use  of  standard  advertis¬ 
ing  media,  and  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  advertising 
organization  and  the  people  who 
make  it  work.  He  asserts  with 
authority : 

“An  advertising  idea  can  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  forces 
in  business.  It  can  launch  a 
product  or  an  industry,  revive 
a  failing  business,  or  cripple  a 
competitor.  It  can  add  excite¬ 
ment  to  a  less-than-sensational 
product  or  a  service  which 
boasts  a  minimum  of  glamour.” 

The  book  is  written  from  the 
advertiser’s  viewpoint  and  con¬ 
siders  what  advertising  will  do 
for  the  client’s  business.  It  de¬ 
fines  the  principles  on  which 
successful  advertising  is  based 
and  illustrates  them  with  many 
contemporary  examples  from 
various  media. 

Burton  R.  Durkee,  now  a  con- 
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sultant  on  advertising,  was  ad¬ 
ministrative  vicepresident  of  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  in  De¬ 
troit,  responsible  for  serving  the 
Ford  Division  of  Ford  Motor  Co. 
He  recently  held  advertising 
positions  with  the  Chrysler 
Corporation. 

Institutional  Ads 

“Modern  Institutional  Adver¬ 
tising,”  the  other  book  here 
considered,  is  by  George  A. 
Flanagan,  advertising  consult¬ 
ant  and  formerly  vicepresident 
and  copy  director  of  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh.  The  book  em¬ 
braces  corporate,  corporate  im¬ 
age,  association,  service,  and  all 
other  forms  of  non-product  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Flanagan  warns  that  the  most 
common  weakness  found  in  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  is  vague¬ 
ness.  He  urges  that  a  clear-cut 
objective  be  laid  down  for  a 
campaign. 

Significant  differences  be¬ 
tween  hard-sell  product  adver¬ 
tising  and  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  are  defined  as  to  both  scope 
and  purpose. 

“As  more  people  realize  that 
the  advertising  pages  are  open, 
for  a  price,  for  the  promotion 
of  ideas  as  well  as  for  the  sale 
of  goods,  use  of  this  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  should  increase  still 
more,”  concludes  Flanagan.  “It 
offers  interesting  possibilities 
for  the  future.” 

Guidebook  on  Libel 

LIBEL,  Rights.  Risks,  Responsibilities. 
By  Robert  H  Phelps  and  E.  Douglsts 
Hamilton,  The  Macmillan  Company. 
405  pages.  $7.96. 

If  you  have  been  interested  in 
the  case  studies  of  libel  which 
have  been  appearing  in  E&P 
almost  weekly  over  the  past  20 
years  but  you  haven’t  taken  the 
pains  to  save  them  for  refer¬ 
ence,  this  book  comes  along  in 
the  nick  of  time. 

Almost  all  of  the  court  deci¬ 
sions  in  the  field  of  libel  which 
Albert  Woodruff  Gray,  a  vet¬ 
eran  barrister,  has  been  review¬ 
ing  receive  mention  in  “Libel,” 
which  is  the  joint  effort  of  a 
news  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  (Phelps)  and  an  attor¬ 
ney  (Hamilton)  who  has  exten¬ 
sive  experience  with  libel  in 
newsrooms  and  in  the  courts. 

The  rule  of  libel  is  changing 
so  radically,  due  to  landmark 


judgments  by  the  Supreme  . . .  i  ;|„,|||||||||| 


Court  of  the  United  States  that 
it  is  probably  a  good  time  to 
set  down  some  of  the  basic  cases, 
varied  as  they  are.  No  two  libel 
claims  are  ever  alike,  in  all  of 
the  details,  but  there  is  enough 
similarity  to  formulate  a  guide. 
This  book  is  a  handy  one  as  well 
as  being  an  enlightening  one 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  law¬ 
yer. 

Every  city  editor  and  every 
copy  reader,  by  all  means, 
should  have  access  to  the 
Phelps-Hamilton  book  to  use  for 
quick  consultation  when  a  risky 
item  comes  before  them.  Of 
course,  as  the  book  points  out, 
no  editor  ever  should  undertake 
to  decide  by  himself  whether  to 
publish  material  that  has  a  li¬ 
belous  taint.  No  book,  not  even 
this  excellent  one,  can  take 
the  place  of  a  lawyer  who  knows 
the  intricacies  of  libel  com¬ 
plaints  and  how  to  defend 
them. 

One  example  should  suffice  as 
a  warning:  The  case  where  an 
editor  wrote  what  he  thought 
was  a  perfectly  worded  retrac¬ 
tion  only  to  learn  that  he  had 
inflicted  even  greater  damage 
on  other  parties.  While  the  first 
person  who  claimed  damage  to 
his  reputation  settled  for  the 
correction,  the  others  sued  and 
collected  a  sizable  sum. 

A  newsman  reading  this  book 
could  easily  come  away  from  it 
with  the  impression  that  no 
story  he  can  write  is  libel-proof. 
Fear  of  libel  suits  has  caused 
many  a  reporter  and/or  editor 
to  pull  their  punches  and  therein 
lies  the  danger  of  weak  journal¬ 
ism. 

The  old  city  room  shibboleth, 
“When  in  doubt,  leave  it  out,” 
serves  a  useful  purpose  in 
checking  rash  decisions  to  pub¬ 
lish.  This  book  should  help  to 
resolve  some  doubts.  .  .  J.H.W. 

• 

Documentary  Novel 

Gertrude  Samuels,  a  staff 
writer  for  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  has  written  a  docu¬ 
mentary  novel  which  evolved 
from  an  article  for  which  she 
won  a  Page  One  Award  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild. 
The  novel,  “The  People  Vs. 
Baby,”  will  be  published  by 
Doubleday  May  5.  The  “Baby” 
of  the  title  is  a  Puerto  Rican 
drug  addict/prostitute  —  a  com¬ 
posite  of  scores  of  girls  Miss 
Samuels  has  known  and  written 
about  for  many  years.  Miss 
Samuels  has  been  covering  na¬ 
tional  and  foreign  affairs  for 
nearly  30  years  —  first  for  the 
New  York  Post,  Newsweek  and 
Time  and  since  1943  for  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine.  Her 
articles  and  photographs  have 
apeared  in  various  national 
magazines. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!!:i!iii!iiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiii:i:i^  ;  " : 

The  chronicle  of  the  year  1966 
—  what  people  and  nations 
achieved  and  endured  —  is  set 
forth  in  text  and  photographs 
in  “The  World  In  1966:  History 
as  We  Lived  It”  (By  the  Staff 
of  the  Associated  Press.  Rand 
McNally.  Large  format.  278 
pages.  $8.95). 

The  National  Observer  an¬ 
nounced  publication  of  “News- 
book:  Russia  Today”  (Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  Paperback.  208 
pages.  Illustrated.  $2.45). 

Harper  &  Row  has  published 
“Behind  the  Lines  —  Hanoi: 
December  23-January  7”  (Il¬ 
lustrated.  $4.95).  It’s  by  Harri¬ 
son  E.  Salisbury,  an  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times.  The  same  publish¬ 
ers  have  brought  out  another 
book  by  the  same  author.  It  is 
“Orbit  of  China”  (Illustrated 
204  pages.  $4.95). 

Marjorie  Holmes,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Evening  Star  columnist, 
is  the  author  of  “Love  and 
Laughter”  (Doubleday.  220 
pages).  The  book  consists  mostly 
of  her  columns,  although  some 
of  the  material  was  published 
originally  in  national  maga¬ 
zines. 

B.  H.  Haggin,  formerly  music 
critic  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
and  The  Nation  and  once  a 
music  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Toscanini  Musi¬ 
cians  Knew”  (Horizon  Press, 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010.  April  24.  Illustrated.  245 
pages.  $7.50) ,  There  are  incisive 
interviews  with  Jan  Peerce, 
Fred  Zimmermann,  Jennie 
Tourel,  Giovanni  Martinelli  and 
other  musicians  about  how  the 
late  conductor  worked. 

The  New  York  World  Journal 
Tribune  on  April  17  began  an¬ 
choring  its  daily  book  reviews, 
books-out-today  listing  and  book- 
related  news  on  the  right-hand 
page  of  a  spread  immediately 
following  the  editorial  page 
spread.  The  page  opposite  books 
features  columnists.  Alternating 
daily  book  reviewers  are  Maur¬ 
ice  Dolbier  and  Alan  Pryce- 
Jones.  In  the  past,  reviews  and 
book  news  have  had  no  estab¬ 
lished  position.  A  survey  showed 
about  70  percent  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  700,000  circulation  are 
book  buyers. 
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IN  1966 

PERRY  Florida  Newspapers 
HIT  A  NEW  HIGH  in  Advertising  Lineage! 


1 45,460,487 

a  GAIN  of  12,974,900  lines  or 

9.8%/mfm 


lines  of 
advertising 


over  1965! 


■  20%  or 
by  Petr! 


'/d  or  mote  penetration 
Perry  Floriilo  newspopets 


24  of  Florida's  fast  growing 
counties,  representing: 

24%  OF  FLORIDA'S  1.9 
MILLION  HOUSEHOLDS 
23%  OF  FLORIDA'S  9.4 
BILLION  RETAIL  SALES 
22%  OF  FLORIDA'S  12.4 
BILLION  EFFECTIVE 
BUYING  INCOME 


Palm  Beach  Post-Times  •  Pensacola  News-Journal 
Panama  City  News-Herald  •  Ocala  Star-Banner 
(Fort  Wolton  Beach)  Playground  Daily  News 
(Melbourne)  The  Daily  Times  •  DeLand  Sun  News 
Fort  Pierce  News  Tribune  •  Palatka  Daily  News 
(Leesburg)  The  Daily  Commercial 
Jackson  County  Floridan  •  Palm  Beach  Daily  News 
Palm  Beach  Life  Magazine  •  Lake  City  Reporter 
Sebring  News  •  Gadsden  County  Times 
(Eustis)  Lake  Region  News  •  Belle  Glade  Herald 
Freeport  News  (Grond  Bahamas) 

New  Smyrna  Beach  News  •  Kissimmee  Gazette 
Fernandina  Beach  News  Leader  •  Avon  Park  Sun 
(Tavares)  Lake  County  Citizen 
(Delray  Beach)  News-Journal  •  All  Florida  Magazine 
The  DeBary-Deltono  Enterprise 


PERRY  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 
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JOHN  H.  PERRY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  19  W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 

National  Representatives-  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Coral  Gables  •  West  Palm  Beach 


Production  Up,  Cost 
Of  Engraving  Slashed 


By  Vamlye  J.  F'orrester 
Manafcer,  Kneraving  Department. 
The  Miami  Herald 


Ill  the  MUiini  Herald  En-  tometer.  These  readings  give  the 
graving  Department  we  have  cameraman  his  settings  for  the 
reduced  our  labor  and  material  density  dials  on  the  light  con- 
costs  per  square  inch  of  en-  trols.  These  controls  then  auto- 
graving  by  one-half.  matically  modify  the  standard 

Our  black  and  white  engraving  number  of  light  units  required, 
operation  is  divided  into  four  compensating  for  light  or  dark 
main  parts :  copy. 

1)  Negative  making;  v  •  ui  »  i  i 

2)  Stripping,  Printing;  Variables  Reduced 

3)  Etching;  and  By  equipping  our  roll  film 

4)  Finishing-Proofing.  cameras  with  these  electronic 

All  operations  start  in  the  controls  and  by  separating  our 

negative  making  area  where  we  copy  load  for  line  or  halftone 

have  three  Chemco  roll  film  work,  we  were  able  to  reduce  the 

cameras,  each  equipped  with  number  of  variables  that  the 
pulsed-Xenon  lights  and  Gam-  cameraman  had  to  deal  with.  We 
mamatic  electronic  exposure  con-  found  that  reduction  of  variables 
trols.  We  use  a  MacBeth  RD-100  and  the  standardization  of  oper- 
densitometer  to  measure  density  ations  in  this  situation  meant 
of  original  halftone  copy.  The  greater  consistency  of  results 
one  densitometer  serves  all  three  and  fewer  make-overs, 
roll  film  cameras.  What  we  have  Simultaneously  we  took  un¬ 
tried  to  do  with  this  camera  set-  other  important'  step  and  went 
up  is  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  to  automatic  film  processing.  The 


ONE  AUTOMATIC  film  processor  is  capable  of  producing  all  blacit 
and  white  negatives.  A  second  processor  is  exclusively  for  color  work. 


we  group  smaller  ads  on  the  they  don’t  seem  worth  mention- 
copy-board  of  the  camera  so  that  jng — such  as  painting  rectangles 
there  is  just  enough  spacing  to  on  the  work  tables  equal  to  a  full 
permit  separating  the  final  en-  page  size  so  that  the  smaller 
gravings.  This  close  watching  negatives  can  be  grouped  to- 
of  wasted  space  means  more  gether  to  avoid  wasted  metal  on 
usable  engraving  inches  per  the  plates.  These  simple  pro- 
“flat”.  cedures  seem  so  obvious  that 

We  use  another  roll  film  cam-  they  are  often  ov'erlooked  with 
era  for  halftone  work,  chiefly  on  the  result  that  productivity  de¬ 
editorial  copy.  With  the  elec-  creases  and  costs  rise, 
tronic  controls  on  the  camera, 

the  cameraman  doesn’t  have  to  Metal  Coaling 

worry  about  his  lighting.  When  ^  blending 

the  “start”  button  is  punched,  methods,  equipment  and  man- 
the  Xenon  lights  turn  on  to  il- 

luminate  the  copy  and  the  lens  operation.  Three  years  ago  we 
shutter  opens  automatically  one  whirler-the  ma- 

TVhen  a  pre-set  numter  of  light 

units  have  reached  the  film,  the  sensitive  coating  to  the  zinc 
exposure  is  automatically  term-  analyzing  this  opera- 

mated  For  halftones  from  pho-  our'  production  in- 

tographs  or  drawings  the  pro-  appeared  that  the 

cedure  is  the  same,  except  that  ^^^j^ion  of  another  whirler  was 
the  highlight  and  shadow  dens-  increasing 

ity  of  each  piece  of  copy  is 

measured  on  a  reflection  densi-  {Continued  on  page  118) 


PAGE-SIZE  painted  rectangles  on  work  tables  in  the  stripping  de¬ 
partment  facilitate  the  grouping  of  small  negatives  to  avoid  wasted 
metal  on  the  plates. 
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Know  what’s  keeping 
them  warm  there  on  the  floor? 
The  floor. 


Ordinarily,  they'd  be  chilled  in  no 
time.  But  that  isn't  an  ordinary  floor. 
It's  heated. 

Warming  a  room  by  heating  its  sur¬ 
faces  isn't  new.  The  ancient  Romans 
did  it  by  building  charcoal  fires  be¬ 
neath  their  floors. 

Today,  we  do  it  a  lot  better  using 
hydronics— heating  with  mechanically- 
circulated  water.  We  call  our  hydronics 
system  Bell  &  Gossett  Hydro-Flo* 


Heating.  B&C  Hydro-Flo  Heating 
warms  a  room  by  radiation— the  same 
way  you're  warmed  by  the  sun.  Hot 
water  flows  through  finger-sized  tub¬ 
ing  concealed  in  the  floor  or  ceiling— 
or  in  baseboard  panels. 

The  heat  from  these  panels  radiates 
a  soft,  even  sunshine  warmth  through¬ 
out  the  room.  There  are  no  hot  or  cold 
spots,  or  damp  walls  or  chilly  floors. 

B&G  Hydro-Flo  Heating  is  versatile. 


You  can  automatically  maintain  differ¬ 
ent  temperatures  in  different  parts  of 
the  house.  You  can  even  embed  the 
tubing  in  your  walks  and  driveway  to 
keep  them  free  of  ice  and  snow. 

So  if  you're  building  a  new  home  or 
remodeling  an  old  one,  let  our  Bell  & 
Gossett  people  help.  Home  comfort 
has  been  their  business  for  50  years. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 


ITT 


Engraving  Coat 

(Continned  from  page  IKi) 


bottlenecks  and  overtime  in  this 

&  Service  people,  we  have  de- 
Wlth  the  second  whirler  in-  signed  a  set  up  that  will  carry 
stalled  adjacent  to  the  first,  it  metal  through  the  de- 

was  found  that  one  man  could  velopmg,  fixing,  rinsing  drying, 
easily  operate  both  machines,  and  burn-in  cycles  all  auto- 
While  one  is  in  operation,  the  matically.  In  effect,  this  will  give 
operator  loads  or  unloads  the  us  the  equivalent  control  of  van- 
other.  In  fact,  by  having  one  f^lf  ^^d  the  standardization 

man  concentrate  on  this  single  ®  u  T  f  ’ 

task,  repetitive  in  nature,  and  by  ««  that  again  the  finished  prod- 
arranging  the  cycles  properly,  uct  will  be  more  consistent,  pro- 
the  addition  of  a  third  whirler  faster  and  at  less  cost, 

was  not  only  practical  but  de-  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
sirable  in  view  of  our  rising  that  some  applications  of  this 
production.  We  found  that  one  type  of  thinking  will  come  to 
man  can  keep  three  whirlers  bear  in  the  future  on  our  Finish- 
busy  with  the  same  effort  as  ing  and  Proofing  Departments, 
needed  for  two  whirlers.  liecause  one  improvement  in  pro¬ 

duction  generally  leads  to  an- 
‘Mechanized’  Etching  other.  To  date,  however,  we  have 

However,  not  every  technolog-  bottlenecks  in  these  areas 
ical  advance  can  be  applied  as  since  the  operations  are  chiefly 
designed.  Some  have  to  be  modi-  mechanical  and  can  be  done 
fied  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ^“*5^  ^  enough  with  present 
individual  operations.  For  in-  methods.  One  exception  to  this 
stance,  all  our  printing-down  of  our  color  department  where 

images  on  the  coated  metal  is  the  addition  of  a  new  four-color 
done  on  three  DeWitte  Classless  Press  will  really  be  an 

Vacuum  Printing  Frames,  usset. 

equipped  with  overhead  Ascor  These  changes  in  methods, 
8000  Watt  Pulsed  Xenon  light-  manpower  utilization,  and  equip- 
ing.  Now  these  pieces  of  equip-  ment  have  caused  our  produc- 
ment  allowed  us  to  reduce  our  tivity  to  increase  from  an  aver- 
printing  time  from  four  minutes  age  of  50  square  inches  of  en- 
to  one  minute.  However,  w’e  gravings  per  man-hour  in  1963 
found  that  in  our  operations  to  an  average  of  130  square 
that  this  saving  was  not  com-  inches  per  man-hour  in  1966. 
pletely  desirable.  One  minute  Regardless  of  the  economics 
was  not  enough  time  for  the  involved,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
operator  to  do  some  other  task  jg  that  we  were  required  to  in- 
but  too  long  for  him  to  stand  crease  production  as  the  total 


A  FEEDER  for  linecatfing  machines  that  is  electrically  driven  has 
been  Invented  by  Joe  Hughes  (above),  manager  of  the  University 
Press  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  Several  of  the  devices 
(priced  at  $45)  are  in  use  in  newspaper  plants.  The  pig  feeder 
operates  with  a  motor  that  is  regulated  by  a  float  In  the  metal. 


the  present  “torn-tape”  system. 
This  will  send  the  tape  directly 
to  each  linecaster. 


Computer  Adds 
Cold  Type  Use 


AP  Names  Bradshaw 
Production  Manager 

Virgil  G.  Bradshaw  has  been 
Tribune’s  computer,  an  IBM  named  production  manager  for 
1130,  advises  Paul  McIntosh,  the  Associated  Press,  with  re¬ 
production  manager.  sponsibility  for  the  maintenance 

This  operation  began  during  shop  and  engineering  laboratory 
the  last  week  in  January  and  in  New  York  and  the  AP  Tech- 
expanded  daily  as  more  opera-  nical  Center  in  St.  Louis, 
tors  were  trained,  he  advised.  It  Since  1961  these  divisions 
is  a  volume  activity  as  almost  have  been  under  the  Research 
all  Tribune  advertising  is  cold  and  Development  Manager,  E. 
type  reproduction.  Blanton  Kimbell,  who  relin- 

The  computer  also  processes  quished  the  responsibility  to  deal 
classified  body  type,  classified  more  exclusively  with  a  broader 
display,  editorial  captions,  legals  role  in  research, 
and  tabular  matter  as  well  as  C.  H.  McDonald  continues  as 
all  news,  including  corrections,  chief  of  maintenance;  Charles 
Heads  are  the  only  type  not  W.  Hubley  as  chief  electronics 
processed  by  the  computer.  engineer,  and  Les  Wood  as  gen- 
The  equipment  has  an  excep-  eral  technical  manager, 
tion  dictionary  of  4500  words.  Bradshaw,  whose  father  was 
This  is  increased  whenever  an  an  AP  telegrapher,  joined  the 
exception  error  occurs  and  for-  organization  at  Kansas  City  24 
ever  bars  the  same  hyphenation  years  ago.  He  has  served  as 
incorrection.  Eventually  a  10,-  traffic  bureau  chief  at  St.  Louis, 
000-w’ord  dictionary  is  antici-  Indianapolis  and  Chicago,  and 
pated,  McIntosh  said.  for  the  past  18  months  has  been 

Plans  have  been  developed  to  Kimbell’s  assistant  at  AP  Traf- 
put  in  an  allotting  or  directing  fic  Department  headquarters  in 
system  which  will  do  aw’ay  with  New'  York. 
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ELECTRONIC  CONTROLS  regulate  lighting  and  exposure  sequence. 
When  pre-set  number  of  light  units  reaches  film,  the  exposure  is 
automatically  terminated. 
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Newspaper-reading  NEW  ENGLAND: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

Portland  Telegram  (S) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 

Worcester  Telegram  (M&S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M&S) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


New  England  is — and  has  been  for  many  years — the  nation’s  No.  1  region 
in  per-family  food  sales!  But  that’s  not  all.  Here’s  more  of  the  economic 
picture  for  fully-employed,  technically  oriented  New  England; 

Income  Retail  Sales  Food  Sales 

MAINE  $2,557,100,000  $1,518,273,000  $414,788,000 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  1,923,054,000  1,060,822,000  298,379,000 

VERMONT  1,089,990,000  622,889,000  156,530,000 

MASSACHUSETTS  19,285,528,000  8,560,707,000  2,140,618,000 

RHODE  ISLAND  2,926,875,000  1,469,271,000  353,737,000 

CONNECTICUT  11,683,770,000  4,997,149,000  1,275,166,000 

Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  can  local  newspapers  duplicate  the  thorough 
selling  job  they  do  in  New  England,  where  newspaper  coverage  and  readership 
is  higher  than  in  any  other  region. 

*1967  E&P  Market  Guide 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican 
&  American  (M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&E) 


1967,  New  Englande 


rs  will  spend 


in  coin 


one 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


‘Gripe  Note’ 
Man  Helped 
To  Freedom 


Manchester.  N.  H. 

In  a  ward  at  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  state  mental  hospital  in 
Concord,  79-year-old  Richard 
Paul  Pavlick  sat  alone,  down¬ 
cast  and  discouraged,  contem¬ 
plating  his  next  step  in  a  five- 
year  fight  to  gain  his  freedom. 

He  wrote  a  letter  which  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Ijoeb,  publisher  of  the 
Manrliester  Union  Leader, 
pleading  for  assistance  in  ob¬ 
taining  release  from  what  he 
claimed  was  “illegal  confinement 
to  the  mental  institution.” 

That  letter  resulted  in  a  series 
of  seven  articles  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  last  November  bringing  the 
case  to  the  attention  of  the  state 
and  nation.  But  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  March  31  this  year  that  the 
New  England  daily  wrote  “Thir¬ 
ty”  to  the  tale  with  a  streamer 
proclaiming  “Pavlick  Goes  Un¬ 
fettered”  over  a  story  which  ex¬ 
plained  how  the  now  80-year- 
old  man  had  won  “total  free¬ 
dom.” 

Pavlick’s  troubles  began  in 
the  fall  of  1960  when  he  wrote 
a  post  card  to  the  local  post¬ 
master  implying  that  “Kenne¬ 
dy  might  never  live  to  get  in 
the  White  House.”  But,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Union  Leader,  Pav¬ 
lick  was  regarded  by  many  in 
the  town  as  a  malcontent  and 
an  eccentric  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  “gripe  letters” 
to  newspapers,  town  officials, 
and  others  whom  he  believed 
could  rectify  public  wrongs. 

On  Dec.  16  Pavlick  was  ar¬ 
raigned  on  the  charge  of 
threatening  John  F.  Kennedy’s 
life  and  with  the  interstate 
transportation  of  explosives.  It 
was  alleged  that  sticks  of  dyna¬ 
mite  were  found  in  his  car,  plus 
detonating  caps.  It  was  this 
evidence,  coupled  with  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Postmaster  that 
led  Secret  Service  agents  to 
allege  that  Pavlick  planned  to 
kill  the  president.  The  charge 
was  never  proved.  Pavlick  pro¬ 
tested  that  he  purchased  the 
dynamite  only  because  he  was 
planning  to  blast  stumps  on 
property  he  owned. 

^Changed  His  Mind  .  . 

Frank  McDermott,  head  of 
the  Boston  Secret  Service  office, 
signed  the  original  complaint 
against  Pavlick  after  his  arrest 
in  Miami.  McDermott  said  Pav¬ 
lick  told  agents  he  was  in  the 
West  Palm  Beach  church  the 


FREEDOM  STORY  BEGINS  with  first  notes  being  taken  on  pad 
and  tape  by  Union  Leader  reporter,  Arthur  C.  Egan  Jr.,  at  left, 
prior  to  writing  a  series  of  articles  on  the  plight  of  Richard  Paul 
Pavlick,  at  that  time  a  79-year-old  inmate  of  a  mental  institution. 


previous  Sunday,  “was  only  a 
few  feet  away  from  Kennedy, 
and  changed  his  mind  about  ex¬ 
ploding  the  bomb  when  he  saw 
little  Caroline  Kennedy.” 

In  19  Jails 

In  the  next  four  years,  Pav- 
Pavlick  was  incarcerated  in  19 
county  jails,  three  federal  pris¬ 
ons,  and  spent  two  periods  of 
confinement  in  a  federal  medic¬ 
al  center  and  six  months  in  a 
Washington,  D.C.  mental  hospi¬ 
tal.  After  further  legal  argu¬ 
ment  he  was  ordered  transfer- 
re<l  to  Concord,  N.H.,  where 
charges  were  pending  in  federal 
court.  At  the  request  of  the 
U.S.  attorney,  the  government’s 
charges  were  ordered  dismissed, 
but  Pavlick  was  still  not  free. 
He  was  taken  into  custody  in 
the  courtroom,  then  taken  to 
the  New  Hampshire  Hospital 
for  commitment  to  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

During  this  period  of  time  a 
complicated  tangle  of  conflict¬ 
ing  reports  and  arguments  had 
built  up.  At  the  Union  Leader 
staff  reporter,  Arthur  C.  Egan 
Jr.,  was  assigned  to  the  story, 
told  to  investigate  Pavlick’s  ap¬ 
peal  for  help  in  the  fullest  de¬ 
tail.  Egan  became  convinced  of 
the  man’s  innocence  and  that 
he  was  illegally  being  held  at 
the  state  institution. 

At  considerable  expense  the 
investigation  lasted  for  two 
months.  The  search  for  the 
truth  of  Pavlick’s  case  carried 
the  reporter  to  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  Washington,  as  well  as  to 
contacts  in  Missouri  and  other 
states  where  Pavlick  had  been 
confined. 

“Not  a  shred  of  evidence  ex¬ 
isted,  or  had  ever  existed,” 
Egan  finally  reported,  “w'hich 
would  stand  up  in  a  courtroom 
to  justify  Pavlick’s  conviction 
on  the  original  charge.” 


On  December  13  a  Concord 
judge  placed  Pavlick  on  three 
month’s  “parole”,  saying  there 
was  no  evidence  that  he  was  a 
threat  to  the  community  or  that 
he  needed  to  be  confined.  On 
March  31  the  last  restraints  on 
Pavlick’s  liberty  were  lifted,  the 
Concord  court  g^ranting  the  man 
once  accused  of  plotting  the 
death  of  the  late  president  un¬ 
conditional  freedom. 

As  a  result  of  his  work  on 
the  case,  Egan  has  been  nomin¬ 
ated  for  numerous  journalistic 
awards.  The  Pavlick  story  was 
named  by  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association 
as  one  of  the  five  top  1966  New' 
Hampshire  news  stories.  It  also 
brought  generous  acclaim  from 
other  state  new’spapers. 


Annette  Penney  Joins 
Investment  Office 

Washington 
Annette  Culler  Penney  has 
been  appointed  Director  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  and  Press  Informa¬ 
tion  for  the  Steadman  Security 
Corporation,  an  investment  firm 
that  manages  a  group  of  mutual 
funds.  Mrs.  Penney  has  been 
active  in  journalism  in  Wash- 
ingrton  for  more  than  20  years. 
She  is  a  former  officer  of  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club. 
She  writes  for  the  “This  Gener¬ 
ation”  column  distributed  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Sj'ndicate. 


Photography  in  PR 

Cleveland 
Frank  Aleksandrowicz,  staff 
photographer  of  the  Cleveland 
Prese  for  10  years,  has  resigned 
to  open  his  own  advertising  and 
public  relations  photography 
business  in  Cleveland. 


Both  well  Tosses 
Lariat  and  Rings 
‘Poetic  License’ 

St.  Petersbi  rg,  Fla. 

America’s  early-day  press 
used  to  print  poems  by  the 
yard — long-w'inded  poems  from 
readers,  mostly  about  romance 
and  nature’s  beauties. 

Today’s  editors  don’t  have 
much  time  for  poetry.  Space  is 
too  precious  for  castles  in  the 
air.  Moreover,  as  many  a  news¬ 
paper  has  discovered,  if  you 
print  one  poem,  you  bring  on  a  ; 
veritable  torrent  of  poetry,  most 
of  w’hich  you  can’t  use. 

So  you  don’t  use  it,  and  make 
all  the  unprinted  poets  mad  at 
you. 

Well,  if  you  can’t  print  ’em, 
organize  ’em. 

This  was  the  philosophy 
adopted  by  St.  Petersburg  Times 
columnist,  Dick  Bothwell,  with 
excellent  results. 

Bothwell,  who  writes  “Of  All 
Things”  six  days  a  w'eek  for 
the  Times  got  poetry  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals.  Some  of  it,  he 
thought,  w'as  pretty  good.  But 
it  all  went  back  to  the  sender 
with  a  polite  note  of  regret. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  area  must  have  legions  of 
unsung  poets  who  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  put  out  a  magazine  or 
newspaper  of  their  own.  All  they  ' 
needed  to  do  was  get  together 
and  raise  a  bit  of  capital. 

Suggestion  in  Column 

He  advanced  the  suggestion 
in  his  column.  It  caught  the  eye 
not  only  of  poets  but  of  two 
keys  to  success — Parker  Like¬ 
ly,  head  of  Newspaper  Printing 
Company,  in  Pinellas  Park,  a  St. 
Petersburg  suburb,  and  the  St. 
Petersburg  Poetry  Association, 
a  small  group  of  mostly  ama¬ 
teur  poets. 

Likely,  Association  members 
and  Bothwell  held  a  conference. 
Likely  volunteered  to  offer  his 
offset  facilities  gratis,  with  10 
free  copies  to  each  poet  repre¬ 
sented.  The  association  agreed 
to  sponsor  the  publication,  to 
screen  entries  and  paste  up  the 
pages. 

Bothwell  sent  out  the  call  for 
contributors  via  his  column. 

The  final  result;  a  20-page 
tabloid,  “Poetic  License,”  con¬ 
taining  the  work  of  193  happy 
poets.  (And  a  wild  variety  of 
subject  matter  ranging  from 
Sacrament  to  Flying  Saucers  to 
Mental  Medicare!) 

With  the  poets  busy  mailing 
their  1,930  copies  all  over  the 
country,  the  venture  represents 
a  better  cultural  image  for  all 
concerned.  And  plans  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  edition  are  underway. 
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Mr.  Walker 
knows... 


At  the  American  Tobacco  Company  they  know  newspapers 
are  an  effective  advertising  medium  for  selling. 
Barney  Walker  confirms:  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  growing 
popularity  of  Lucky  Strike  Filters,  Pall  Mall  Filters  and 
Carlton  cigarettes  is  due  to  high-frequency  newspaper  ad  campaigns 
from  coast  to  coast.  It's  the  same  with  La  Corona  and 
Antonio  y  Cleopatra  cigars.  The  millions  of  dollars  we  are  investing 
in  newspaper  space  are  really  paying  dividends." 


NEWSPAPERS  SELL! 


Bobert  B.  Walker,  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  The  American  Tobacco  Company 


Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA 


This  advertisrmvnt  is  puhlished  as  a  service  to  the  newspaper  industry  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
For  information  on  this  series,  please  write  to  E&P  or  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
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Plant  Tours  Gain 
From  Showmanship 

By  George  ^'ill 


The  importance  of  newspaper 
plant  tours  as  essential,  basic 
public  relations  activities  is 
demonstrated  by  the  success  of 
two  California  dailies  in  this 
area. 

To  celebrate  the  opening  of  a 
new  multi-million  dollar  plant, 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 
l)araded  more  than  8,000  local 
citizens  through  their  new  fa¬ 
cility  during  a  six-hour  period 
on  April  9.  What  was  more  re¬ 
markable,  the  guests  had  to 
write  in  to  obtain  tickets,  en¬ 
closing  a  stamped,  self-ad- 
dressed  envelope. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the 
“write-in”  program  was  to  make 
sure  that  the  crowd  could  be 
handled  promptly  and  easily, 
with  adequate  parking  for  all. 
Tickets  w'ere  issued  for  half- 
hour  intervals  throughout  the 
afternoon. 

Initial  notice  of  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  tickets  w'as  announced  in 
the  Sunday,  March  25  issue, 
with  all  but  a  few  tickets  taken 


NOW... 


EVERYBODY’S 
DOING  IT! 


With  th#  help  of  AHas  Flag 
Corp.  of  America,  you  can 
bring  fhe  Star  Spangled  Banner 
back  into  your  community's 
life  stronger  than  ever. 

You  can  display  and  make 
available  the  complete  Atlas 
American  Flag  Kit — a^  3*  i  5* 
quality-made  50-star  Flag.  6- 
foot  jointed  pole  and  all  the 
hardware  and  accessories 
needed  for  proud  display 
from  window  or  porch. 

SfMO  S4MPU 


ATUS  FLAG  CORPORATION 
★  ★  OF  AMERICA  ★  ★ 

ItNTON  ILLINOIS 


BERKLEY-SMALL.  INC. 

SI  Si  Mobil*  Ala 


by  Wednesday  noon.  The  re¬ 
mainder,  some  200,  were  re¬ 
served  for  employees  who 
wished  to  give  them  to  their 
friends.  Betwreen  2  p.m.  and 
4:40  p.m.,  a  solid  block  of  peo¬ 
ple  filed  along  the  2,860-foot 
tour  route,  three  abreast.  The 
public  open  house  climaxed  a 
week  of  special  events  during 
which  nearly  12,000  were  shosvn 
through  the  plant. 

The  day  prior  to  the  public 
tour,  about  1,100  dignitaries 
gathered  for  the  Dedication  pro¬ 
gram,  plant  tour,  and  luncheon 
sponsoi-ed  by  publisher  Joseph 
Bidder.  The  luncheon  guests 
heard  a  dedication  address  by 
Lieutenant  Governor  Robert 
Finch,  and  danced  to  the  music 
of  a  14-piece  orchestra. 

The  eight-day  observance  be¬ 
gan  Sunday,  April  2,  with 
Family  Day,  w’hen  employees 
and  their  families  toured  the  fa¬ 
cilities.  On  April  5,  some  500 
advertisers  were  honored  with 
a  tour,  cocktail  party  and  din¬ 
ner.  Daniel  K.  Stern,  public  re¬ 
lations  director,  was  in  charge 
of  organization  and  direction  of 
the  week’s  activities. 

At  the  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise,  promotion  and  public  re¬ 
lations  people  asked  themselves 
the  question,  “How-  much  of 
what  they  see  on  public  tours 
does  the  plant  visitor  really  un¬ 
derstand?” 

To  dispel  the  cloud  of  doubt, 
they  did  something  about  it. 
Now,  all  plant  tours  are  pre¬ 
viewed  via  a  17-minute  slide- 
tape  presentation.  Furthermore, 
when  groups  could  not  come  in 
for  a  tour  —  as  during  a  re¬ 
cent  remodeling  project  —  the 
newspapers  take  their  propector 
and  tape  recorder  out  into  the 
community. 

“Everj’one  in  the  community 
is  a  potential  subscriber  or  ad¬ 
vertiser,”  said  promotion  man¬ 
ager  Chuck  Stiles.  “It  is  for  this 
reason  that  most  newspaper 
plants  run  tours  for  interested 
civic  groups. 

“Unfortunately,  some  of  the 
plant’s  most  interesting  areas 
are  dangerous  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  chemicals  of  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery,”  he  added.  “Certain 
operations  w-ere  never  included 
in  the  tour  because  of  poor 
lighting,  or  they  were  hard  to 
get  to,  or  are  carried  on  outside 
the  Riverside  plant.  A  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  outside  activities  were 


our  delivery  fleet,  and  carrier 
program.” 

“Perhaps  the  most  difficult 
problem  was  noise,”  Stiles  said. 
“No  one  can  effectively  lecture 
a  group  over  the  clatter  of  a 
newspaper  press.  Consequently, 
as  groups  reached  high-noise 
areas,  the  tours  degenerated 
into  a  shouting  and  pointing 
contest.” 

Chuck  thinks  that  the  slide 
preview  has  solved  the  problem. 
While  the  noise  still  exists,  the 
tour  groups  have  seen  and  been 
told  beforehand  what  to  watch 
for  in  the  press  room,  teletype 
loom,  and  typesetting  areas. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
76-color  slide  show  made  the 
tour  more  comprehensive  and 
more  dramatic,  thanks  to  flash 
pictures  and  night  time  expo¬ 
sures.  “We  like  to  think  we  have 
put  showmanship  back  in  our 
tours,”  he  said. 

During  the  17-minute  pre¬ 
view,  the  slides  are  shown  on  a 
Kodak  Carousel  projector,  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  zoom  Ektanar  lens 
for  full-screen  versatility.  The 
slides  were  photographed  by  a 
local  commercial  photographer, 
and  include  numerous  slides 
taken  at  various  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  branch  offices  throughout 
200-mile  wide  Riverside  County. 
Also  included  are  sequence 
shots,  to  give  the  impression  of 
movement.  For  example,  of  the 
presses  as  they  w'ere  started, 
and  at  several  points  as  they 
picked  up  speed.  To  further 
dramatize  the  show,  Stiles  re¬ 
corded  typical  plant  sounds,  and 
incorporated  them  into  a  pro¬ 
fessionally-narrated  tape  re¬ 
corded  by  a  local  radio  an¬ 
nouncer. 

The  Press  and  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise  averages  two  to  three 
plant  tours  a  week,  year  around, 
and  the  slide  presentation  is 
used  for  each  tour.  It  is  also 
used  about  once  each  week  by 
the  circulation  department  in 
their  program  of  carrier  train¬ 
ing. 

Showings  have  been  arranged 
at  local  schools,  w'here  the  tour 
has  been  presented  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  slides  have  also  been 
frequently  viewed  at  civic  and 
club  luncheon  programs. 

While  the  slide  tour  has  been 
in  use  since  the  observance  of 
Newspaper  Week  in  1964,  the 
program  has  been  in  a  constant 
state  of  updating. 

“With  our  remodeling  project 
completed,  there  were  a  number 
of  areas  that  needed  to  be  re- 
photographed.  We  are  editing 
the  tape  script  and  revising  the 
two  printed  souvenir  handouts 
that  are  a  part  of  the  tour,” 
Stiles  said.  “We  are  constantly 
finding  new  w’ays  to  make  it 
stretch  the  value  of  our  public 
relations  effort.” 


CIRCULATION 

Comics  Page 
Ad  Produces 
4,720  Subs 

Des  Moines 

A  full-color,  full-page  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Sunday  comic 
section,  accompanied  by  a  post¬ 
age  paid  return  card,  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  largest  number  of  new 
subscription  orders  ever  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  through  use 
of  in-paper  or  direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  ad  in  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  of  March  10 
brought  in  4,720  new  orders  for 
the  daily  Register. 

The  number  of  orders  gained 
increased  importance  in  the  fact 
that  of  520,000  subscribers  to 
the  Sunday  Register,  86  percent 
live  outside  of  Polk  County 
(Des  Moines).  Also,  roughly 
half,  or  245,000  of  these  Sunday 
Register  subscribers  already 
read  the  daily  Register. 

Free  Offer 

The  advertisement,  drawn  by 
a  promotion  department  artist, 
Bob  Davenport,  offered  readers 
of  the  Sunday  Register  four 
weeks  of  the  daily  morning  Reg¬ 
ister  free  with  an  agreement  to 
continue  the  subscription  at 
least  10  additional  weeks  at  the 
regular  subscription  rate.  Addi¬ 
tional  copy  in  the  ad  pointed  out 
the  many  features  of  the  daily 
Register.  The  offer  was  avail¬ 
able  only  to  families  that  have 
not  been  Register  subscribers 
for  at  least  30  days. 

The  return  post  card  was  a 
duplicate  of  the  receipt  card 
used  by  carrier  salesmen,  except 
that  the  first  four  weeks  w'ere 
overprinted  in  red  with  the 
word  “free.”  The  card  was  de¬ 
signed  to  be  inserted  in  the 
comic  section. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  has 
long  used  a  direct  mail  approach 
to  reach  potential  subscribers 
outside  the  Des  Moines  area. 
However,  the  percentage  of  re¬ 
turn  has  never  been  as  high  as 
obtained  from  this  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Circulation  Manager  Mark  C. 
Mantz  said  that  “even  in  pro¬ 
ducing  such  a  large  number  of 
orders  at  one  time  we  found  a 
much  lower  rate  of  ‘bad’  orders 
than  are  ordinarily  turned  in 
by  our  carrier  salesmen  and 
farm  route  salesmen  during 
concerted  sales  programs  involv¬ 
ing  them.  This  in  itself  is  proof 
of  the  strength  of  using  such  an 
advertisement  and  return  card.” 
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You'll  discover  the  grandeur  of  America  much  more  comfortably  when  the  car  you  own  or  rent  has  these 
Eaton  Yale  &  Towne  products  —  power  steering,  an  automatic  speed  control,  and  coll  or  leaf  springs. 


Discover  America! 

its  grandeur  is  yours  for  the  traveiling 


Camp  America.  Eaton  Yale  &  Towne  air 
conditioners  and  other  precision  parts 
add  to  comfort  and  safety  in  campers." 


Fly  America  Private  planes  and  airlines  that  Cruise  America.  Coastal  and  inland  water- 
speed  you  there  safely  depend  upon  Eaton  ways  are  yours  to  enjoy  in  boats  powered  by 
Yale  &  Towne  valves  and  other  parts.  EATON  INTERCEPTOR®  engines  and  drives. 


Today,  the  travelling  is  easy.  By  highway,  air,  rail  or  water,  everywhere  in  the  U.S. 
is  remarkably  closer  to  home.  □  You'll  discover  many  moments  of  inspiration  wherever 
in  the  50  States  you  travel.  Seeing  your  country  close-up  will  remind  you  of  its  majesty, 
of  its  legacy  for  greatness.  □  Revive  for  yourself  America’s  history.  Relive  the  clash  of 
great  events,  recapture  the  peace  of  quiet  places.  Enjoy  the  truly 
great  sights  of  your  generation.  □  Use  your  next  vacation  to 
treat  your  family  to  your  country.  Have  fun.  Discover  America! 


Fof  more  about 
Eaton  Yale  &  Towne, 
write  for 
our  new  28  page 
full  color  book, 
"PANORAMA." 
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JUST  A  FUNNY  Summer  weather  picture. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Words  and  Pictures 
From  a  Professional 


By  Rirk  Frieilman 


CARDINAL  BERAN,  a  former  prisoner  of  war  during  World  War  II, 
on  a  visit  to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  in  the  Spring  of  1966. 
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“I  simply  try  to  make  pictures 
that  say  something  meaningful 
and  sensitive  about  the  subject. 
Photography  should  not  be  used 
only  to  show  what  people  and 
things  look  like.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  it  often  is.” 

The  photographer  was  George 
J.  Ceolla,  27-year-old  staffer  on 
the  Den  Moinen  (Iowa)  Reginter 
and  Tribune  and  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  alwut  pictures  he  has  taken 
such  as  the  four  shown  on  this 
and  the  following  page. 

“It’s  more  important  that  pic¬ 
ture  make  its  own  clear  state¬ 
ment  about  the  subject,”  Ceolla 
continued.  “When  an  under¬ 
standable  statement  is  made 
with  a  picture  or  picture  series, 
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the  photographer  has  done  his 
job  of  communicating.” 

Ceolla’s  done  most  of  his 
communicating  at  the  Register- 
Tribune.  He  graduated  from 
Marquette  University’s  College 
in  .Journalism  with  a  BA  1963 
and  joined  the  Register-Tribune 
photo  staff  that  fall.  Previous  to 
that  he  had  worked  as  summer 
replacement  on  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 

Ceolla’s  won  numerous  photo 
awards  since  1963  including 
two  in  last  year’s  Iowa  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  contest  for  the 
Amish  shot  at  the  top  of  this 
page — first  in  the  pictorial  class 
and  the  Thomas  Neagel  Me- 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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WORLD’S 
ROP  COLOR 
CHAMPION 


92  full-color  photos  in  a  single  issue. 

The  Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times  did  it,  on  October  28, 
1966,  setting  a  new  record  for  the  most  color  pictures 
printed  by  any  newspaper  in  one  edition. 

Separations  for  all  92  color  reproductions  were  made 
with  the  Times'  Durst  G-139  Color  Process 
Enlarger.  To  quote  the  editors:  "The 
G-139  proved  invaluable  in  produc¬ 
ing  quality  separations  fast." 

That's  exactly  what  the  G-139  is 
designed  to  do.  It  has  complete  facil¬ 
ities  for  precise  registration  on  both 
negative  carrier  and  vacuum  board. 

And  it  can  be  equipped  with  a  pulse- 
Xenon  light  source  for  direct 
screening. 

Operators  like  the  G-139  because 
it  involves  no  change  in  separation 
procedure;  just  speeds  up  and  sim¬ 


plifies  each  step.  33-time  enlargements  and  6:1  reduc¬ 
tions  can  be  made  directly,  without  intermediate  steps, 
using  transparencies  from  35mm  to  5x7.  Exposures  are 
shorter,  separations  sharper.  You  save  space,  too;  the 
G-139  takes  up  only  36x42"  on  your  floor. 

What's  more,  it  will  also  handle  your  black  & 
white  work  in  stride,  and  even  serve  for  copying 
(as  it  docs  at  the  Times).  Same  goes  for  the  com¬ 
panion  model  G-184,  which  accepts  transpar¬ 
encies  and  negatives  up  to  8x10. 

Why  not  have  all  these  advantages  work¬ 
ing  for  you!  Write  for  8-page  brochure 
"Better  Separations  —  Easier  and  Faster” 
and  reprint  of  the  ANPA  Bulletin  "Direct 
Separations  with  a  Contact  Screen  from 
Color  Negative^."  Durst  (us.\)  INC.  PTP 
Division,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11533 
Subsid.  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical 
Industries  Inc.  (In  Canada:  Braun 
Electric  Canada  Ltd.,  Malton,  Ont.) 


Photography 


{Continued  f  rom  page  124) 


niorial  Award  as  the  best  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  contest. 

He’s  also  taken  several  prizes 
in  the  low'a  Press  Photograph¬ 
ers  Association  annual  contests 
and  two  of  his  picture  stories 
wei-e  included  in  the  travelling 
exhibit  of  the  photographs  in 
the  1964  NPPA  Pictures  of  the 
Year  competition. 

“Communicating  with  pic¬ 
tures  requires  thought  and  ideas 
on  the  part  of  the  photog¬ 
rapher,”  Ceolla  claims.  “Th? 
photo  reporter  must  be  analyt¬ 
ical  in  approach.  He  must  have  as  he  can.  He  must  be  willing  the  story  as  the  responsible  re- 
an  understanding  of  the  subject  to  do  re^arch  on  his  picture  porter, 
he  is  photographing.  stories. 

“He  must  try  to  read  as  much 


that  caused  some  modern  trafFic  problems.  The  plan  was  to  keep 
le  road  during  their  trip  to  market.  The  plan  went  awry. 

with  intelligence  and  direction.” 
Ceolla  contends  that  when  the 
‘Then  when  the  time  comes  to  photographer  knows  generally 
be  at  least  as  well  prepared  for  make  pictures,  he  can  proceed  what  he  is  after,  he  stands  a 

good  chance  of  going  away  from 
the  assignment  with  meaning¬ 
ful  pictures.  He  will  make  pic¬ 
tures  that  inform. 

“The  photographer  who  goes 
into  a  situation  well  prepared  is 
more  likely  to  discover  the  sub¬ 
tle  details  that  often  go  un¬ 
noticed.  When  the  little  things, 
the  things  that  make  the  indi¬ 
vidual  situation  distinctive  and 
real  are  observed  and  photo¬ 
graphed  in  context,  pictures 
take  on  new  strength  and  mean¬ 
ing.  They  will  challenge  and 
stimulate  the  reader  visually. 
The  photographs  will  more 
thoroughly  communicate  to  the 
reader.” 

The  most  important  attribute, 
Ceolla  contends,  is  that  the  pho¬ 
tographer  must  care  passion¬ 
ately  about  what  he  is  doing. 
He  must  love  his  work,  he  must 
be  willing  to  put  all  his  physical 
and  mental  capabilities  to  work 
every  w'aking  moment  of  his 
life. 

“He  must  be  diversified,  open 
and  honest  in  his  work,”  Ceolla 
adds.  “In  other  words,  the  true 
photo  reporter  must  really  want 
to  do  the  top-rate  job  that  is  de¬ 
manded  today  in  the  mainstream 
of  communications.  He  must  be 
a  true  professional.” 

George  Ceolla’s  description  of 
what  a  true  professional  is 
pretty  well  sums  up  the  young, 
talented,  well-educated  photog¬ 
raphers  like  himself  who  have 
come  into  the  field  in  the  past 
few  years. 

They  are  the  true  profession¬ 
als. 


I'd  rather  dry-to-dry ..than  wet-to-wet 


FILM  PROCESSORS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


Are  you  sick  and  tired  of  inconsistent  wet-to-wet  tray  development 
too?  Then  fill  in  the  coupon  below.  Drop  it  in  the  mail  today.  We’ll 
rush  you  the  facts  on  how  LogEflo  dry-to-dry  film  processors  make 
the  difference  in  cutting  costs  and  increasing  film  quality. 


NAME 


TITLE 


-  { i  Eiigeliiiaii  Elected 

_  I  j  Gus  Engelman,  New  York 

I  !  World  Journal  Tribune  reporter, 

_  I  was  elected  president  of  the 

J  Newspaper  Reporters  Associa- 

_ _  j  tion  of  New  York  City,  a  social 

^  j  club.  He  will  be  installed  by 

j  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  at  the 
I  association’s  annual  awards 

_ !  dinner  May  17. 
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7001  LOISDALE  RO.  •  SPRINGFIELD,  VA.  22150  •  (703)  971-1400 


One  warranty 
on  both  the 
Press  and  Drive: 


the  reason  why  so  many  publishers 
choose  MGD  Unit  Drives 


It  makes  good  sense.  With  a  single  warranty 
covering  both  Goss  press  and  MGD  Unit 
Drive,  publishers  save  time  and  trouble  by 
dealing  with  one  source  in  place  of  two. 

We  call  it  total  responsibility— and  it’s 
quite  an  advantage. 

You  couldn’t  ask  for  a  better  performing 
unit  drive  than  an  MGD.  It’s  designed  and 
manufactured  to  perform  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  Goss  press.  There’s  no  chance  of 
mismatch  or  imbalance.  This  balanced  design 


keeps  your  maintenance  way  down,  your  sav¬ 
ings  on  service  way  up. 

Last  year,  publishers  ordered  more  MGD 
Unit  Drives  than  any  other  make.  They  had 
good  reason.  Now  you  have,  too,  no  matter 
where  you  publish.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  MGD  Unit  Drives  can  benefit 
you,  write:  Fincor,  Inc.,  Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc.,  3100  S.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60650. 


^  FINCOR.INCORPORATED 
^  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 


WHILE  AT  THE  ANPA 

Why  not  drop  in  for  a  chat.  For  forty  years 
we  have  served  publishers  throughout  the 
entire  country  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
newspaper  properties. 

The  wise  publisher  should  know  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  his  newspaper,  even  if  he 
has  no  desire  of  selling. 

We  are  just  across  the  street  from  the 
Waldorf  and  will  be  happy  to  help  you 
establish  your  market  value  ...  in  confi¬ 
dence  .  .  .  and  with  no  obligation,  of 
course. 

ALLEN  KANDER 
GEORGE  J.  COOPER 

Consultants  Negotiators  Appraisers 

Suite  1870 

Union  Carbide  Building 

270  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  Phone:  687-3727 


Bache&Co. 

Incorporated 

Welcomes  the  publishers, 
their  staffs  and  families 
to  New  York  for  the 
annual  Convention  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
and  extends  a  cordial  invitation 
to  visit  us  for  cocktails 
in  the  Bache  Suite 
at  The  Waldorf-Astoria 
on  Tuesday  April  25  or  Wednesday  April  26 
from  4-7  pm. 


Editor  Notifies 
Firms  He’ll  Bill 
For  PR  Releases 

Bryson  City,  N.C. 

Ted  Smiley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Smoky  Mountain 
Times  and  the  Andrews  Jour¬ 
nal,  says  he’s  “thoroughly  fed 
up  with  receiving  so  many 
worthless  publicity  releases.” 

“I  get  from  150  to  300  publi¬ 
city  handouts  a  week,  and  I  open 
them  because  they’re  first-class 
mail  and  could  be  important,” 
Smiley  said.  “Ninety-nine  per¬ 
cent  of  them  are  valueless  as 
news.” 

Smiley  said  he  has  notified 
about  two  dozen  corporations 
which  send  him  handouts  that 
he  will  send  them  a  bill  next 
time  they  send  him  a  release  and 
he  runs  it. 

He  said  he  is  following  a  prec¬ 
edent  set  by  a  Florida  publish¬ 
er,  Jay  Morton,  who  billed  com¬ 
panies  for  printing  publicity 


handouts  after  notifying  them 
that  all  handouts  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  orders  for  advertising. 
When  some  companies  balked  at 
paying  the  bills,  Morton  took 
them  to  court  and  won. 

Smiley  says  his  policy  <loesn’t 
apply  to  local  businesses. 

Smiley  bought  his  two  week¬ 
lies  in  1964  after  serving  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Jacksonville  (N.C.) 
Daily  News.  Before  that  he  was 
editor  of  the  Willimantic 
(Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle. 

• 

Court  President 

Montreal 

Leopold  Lizette,  reporter  for 
La  Presse,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Judicial  Press 
Gallery,  replacing  Stewart 
Nebbs  of  the  Montreal  Star.  The 
gallery  is  made  up  of  accredited 
newspapermen  in  the  Criminal, 
Civdl  and  Municipal  Courts. 
Chosen  secretary  was  Francis 
Allen  of  Montreal  Star.  He  re¬ 
places  Joseph  Cromi)  of  Le  Jour¬ 
nal  de  Montreal.  Lizette  has  rep¬ 
resented  La  Presse  in  the  Crim¬ 
inal  Courts  for  17  years. 


year  of  constructive  service 
to  the  newspaper  industry 
as  evidenced  by  two  decades 
of  accomplishments,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  confidence  accorded 
us  by  publishers  of  small, 
medium  and  large  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the 
United  States. 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

Newspaper  Brokers  Financial  Consultants 

GEORGE  ROMANO,  Associate 

50  East  SSth  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  ELdorado  5-0405 
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New  York  Addresses  of  Convention  Visitors 


Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal 
*Sani  S.  McKeel,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Charles  E.  Clark,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Edwanl  J.  Latimer,  Waidorf-Astoria 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  and  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News 

Gene  Kobb,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Koxer  C.  Coryell,  Barclay 
Koy  W.  Anderson,  Barclay 
Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joe  U  Smith.  Jr., 

St.  Ke»fis-Sheraton 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette 
liewis  A.  Stearman,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle 
S  W.  Miller,  St.  Moritz 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror 
J  E.  Holtzinifer,  Koosevelt 
R  E.  Beeler,  Koosevelt 
James  O.  Step.  Koosevelt 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News 
S.  B.  Whittenburtr,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  Recorder 
(Wm.  J.  Kline  &  Son,  Inc.) 

William  B.  Le  Favour, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Charles  H.  Miller,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Annapolis  (Md.)  Capital 
Elmer  M.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Lexington 
Allen  C.  Jackson,  Lexington 
Uward  G.  Chaney.  Lexington 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News 
Ralph  E.  Schweitzer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Anniston  (Ala.)  Star  ^  ^ 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Callahan, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel 
John  P.  Musgat,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  John  P.  Musgat, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Ashtabula  (O.)  Star-Beacon 

D.  C.  Rowley,  Barclay 
John  A.  Colin.  Barclay 
J.  M.  Kerger.  Barclay 
Robert  H.  Rowley,  Barclay 
W.  G.  H.  Finch,  Barclay 
Athens  (Tex.)  Review 
M.  M.  Donosky,  Waldorf  Tower 
Atlanta  (Gi.)  Journal  Constitution 
(Atlanta  Newspapers.  Inc.) 

James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  Barclay 
Jack  Tarver.  Barclay 
Hobart  T.  Franks,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle-Herald 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Morris  III, 

St.  Regis 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Morris.  St.  Regis 
Austin  (Tex.)  American-Statesman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Brown, 
Lexington 


Bad  Axe  (Mich.)  Huron  Tribune 
John  C.  Hewens,  Sheraton  Towers 
Robert  Allor,  Shelton  Towers 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American 
Mark  F.  Collins,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bangor  (Me.)  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Warren. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Kiah, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  L.  MacMannis, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Barre-Montpelier  (Vt.)  Times-Argus 
Hr.  &  Mrs.  George  J.  Gladding. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times, 
Advocate 

Charles  P,  Manship,  Jr.,  Barclay 
Mrs.  Paula  Q.  Manship,  Barclay 
Douglas  L.  Manship,  Barclay 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Miller,  Pierre 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise/Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  M.  Frost, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Myers, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Gray, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Beaver  (Pa.)  Beaver  County  Times 
(Beaver  Newspapers,  Inc.) 

S.  W.  Calkins,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  B.  Northrop, 

Belmont  Plaza 

Berkley  (W.  Va.)  Newspapers  Corp. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Geo.  Warren  Hodel, 
Warwick 

Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Byron  D.  Scott, 

Junior  League  Rooms. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Beverly  (Mass.)  Times 
Alexander  N.  Stoddart,  St.  Regis 
William  L.  Plante,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press 
(Binghamton  Press  Co..  Inc.) 

Fred  W.  Stein,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kimball  Davis,  Waidorf-Astoria 


Bismarck  (N.D.)  Tribune 

Mr.  Alton  G.  Sorlie,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Alton  G.  Sorlie,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Glennda  Sue  Sorlie.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bloomington  (III.)  Pantagraph 
Loring  C.  Merwin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Davis  U.  Merwin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Davis  Merwin,  Sr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Press 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Eyerly, 
Berkshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Eyerly. 
Berkshire 

Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman 

Eugene  C.  Dorsey.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science 
Monitor 

Bruce  G.  McCauley.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Thomas  G.  Driscoll.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Herbert  F.  Haake,  Waldorf-Astoria 
J.  Robert  Erwin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  H.  Smith,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Boston  (Mass.)  Glolie 
Wm.  Davis  Taylor,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  I.  Taylor,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  Reid,  Waldorf-Astoria 
George  McManus.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Wm.  O.  Taylor.  St.  Regis 
Bowling  Green  (Ky. )  Park  City  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Gaines, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ray  Gaines, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Era 
Henry  A.  Satterwhite, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  M.  Cleary,  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  E.  Eysinger,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Brandon  (Manitoba)  Sun 

Lewis  D.  Whitehead,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  C.  Preston,  Barclay 
Bristol  (Conn.)  Press 

Clarkson  S.  Barnes,  Barclay 

E.  Bartlett  Barnes,  Barclay 
Bristol-Levittown  (Pa.)  Courier  Times 
Murray  C.  Hotchkiss. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Bristol  (Va.)  Herald  Courier  & 
Virginia-Tennessean  (Worrell 
Newspapers) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  Eugene  Worrell, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tom  Worrell, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Brownsville  (Pa.)  Telegraph 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Chas.  W.  McKinley, 
Barclay 

Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express 
W.  J.  Conners.  Ill,  Drake 
H.  W.  Clother,  Drake 
A.  G.  Bennett.  Drake 
R.  <^.  Lyons,  Jr.,  Drake 
T.  R.  Schaeffer,  Drake 
T.  G.  Robertson.  Drake 
Alex  Jamieson.  Drake 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News 

c/o  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc., 

760  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler, 

Mr.  James  H.  Righter, 

Mr.  Henry  Z.  Urban,  St.  Regis 
Mr.  William  M.  Fallis,  Barclay 
Mr.  Gordon  E.  Smith, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  Hugh  G.  Monaghan, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  Edgar  C.  Steeb.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
J.  Warren  McClure,  Barclay 
David  W.  Howe.  Barbizon-Plaza 
John  R.  Corbett,  Waldorf-Astoria 


C 

Cambridge  (Md.)  Banner 

Herman  Stevens,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
William  A.  Stretch,  Barclay 
William  H.  Goodman,  Barclay 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 

J.  F.  Hladky,  Jr.,  St.  Regis-Sheraton 
Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier, 
Post 

Peter  Manigault,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  St.  Regis 
Hall  T.  McGee.  Jr.,  Lexington 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  E.  Chilton  HI. 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  L.  Smith  Jr..  Barclay 
Mrs.  R  L.  Smith.  Sr.,  Barclay 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray,  Barclay 
Girard  Lowrey,  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  L.  Abbot  Jr.,  Tuscany 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
(Knight  Publishing  Co.) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brodie  S.  Griffith, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  A.  McKnight,  Waldorf-Astoria 
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Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times,  News 
Baiiey  K.  Howard.  Waldorf-Astoria 
George  B.  Young,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Russ  Stewart,  Barclay 
Marshall  Field.  Waldorf-Astoria 
J.  G.  Trezevant,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Laurence  T.  Knott,  Plaza 
Leo  R.  Newcombe,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hy  Shannon,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Harold  H.  Anderson, 

Hempshire  House 
Harry  Ellis.  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bill  Mauldin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Chicago  (III.)  Tribune 

Joseph  Burns,  Waldorf-Astoria 

F.  J.  Byington,  Jr..  Waldorf-Astoria 
S.  R.  Cook,  Waidorf-Astoria 

E.  D.  Corboy,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  Goldrick,  Waldorf-Astoria 
H.  F.  Grumhaus,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  Americana 
W.  C.  Kurz,  Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  D.  Maxwell,  Waldorf-Astoria 
S.  D.  Owens,  Waldorf-Astoria 
F'.  J.  Tomei,  Waldorf-Astoria 
J.  Howard  Wood,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Thomas  Furlong,  St.  Regis 
Chicago  (III.)  Chicago’s  American 
Stuart  List,  Drake 
Chico  (Calif.)  Enterprise- Record 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bramwell, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Chillicothe  (O. )  Gazette 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Schaefer, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Dale. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Staab, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Gormley, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Larry  Nash. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  &  Times-Star 
Arnold  L.  Royer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent  & 
Telegram  (Clarksburg  Pub.  Co.) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cecil  B.  Highland,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Press  Register 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Ellis  Jr.. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer 
Thomas  Vail.  Waldorf  Towers 

F.  William  Dugan,  Waldorf  Towers 
John  W.  Booth,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Edward  J.  O'Connor.  Barclay 
William  R.  Merkel,  Beverly 
Harry  L.  McCormick, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Richard  R.  Curtis.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Cleveland  (Tenn.)  Banner 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Lee  Walls, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Columbia  (S.C.)  State  Record 
Ambrose  G.  Hampton,  Barclay 
John  F.  McGee,  Barclay 
J.  M.  Blalock,  Waldorf-Astoria 
S.  L.  Latimer,  Jr.,  Barbizon  Plaza 
Thomas  Crenshaw,  Summit 
Columbia  (Tenn.)  Herald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  I.  Finney  Jr., 
Waidorf-Astoria 

Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  R.  Ashworth, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Chapman,  Sr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Peggy  Ashworth  Hickey, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  E.  Page, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  N.  Brown, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 

Robert  H.  Wolfe.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Preston  Wolfe.  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  F.  Wolfe,  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  C.  Wolfe,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Carl  Dehloom,  Waldorf-Astoria 
George  W.  Hicks,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  W.  Irwin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Richard  C.  Davis,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Melvin  E.  Tharp.  Waldorf-Astoria 
BMgar  T.  Wolfe.  Jr.,  'Waldorf-Astoria 
Concord  (N.C.)  Tribune 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Elizabeth  G.  Huckle,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Connellsville  (Pa.)  Courier 
James  M.  Driscoll,  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  G.  Driscoll,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Cordele  (Ga.)  Dispatch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  W.  Mathews 
c/o  Shannon  &  Cullen 
Jack  C.  Mathews, 

c/o  Shannon  &  Cullen 
Covington  (Va.)  Virginian 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Beirne  III, 
Plaza 


Covington  (Ky.)  Kentucky  Post  and 
Times  Star  (Scripps-Howard) 

John  L.  Feldman,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Journal-Review 
W.  A.  Vance,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Sue  Vance,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Culpeper  (Va.)  Star-Exponent 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Potter. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Cumberland  (Md.)  Times-News 
James  A.  Black,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  J.  McMullen,  Jr., 

W  aldorf-Astoria 


Dallas  (Tex.)  Post  Tribune 
H.  L.  Fagan,  N.A. 

Russell  Fagan.  N.A. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joe  A.  Lubben, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Ben  Decherd  Jr.. 
Regency 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 
Jas.  F.  Chambers,  Jr., 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

Felix  R.  McKnight.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Albert  N.  Jackson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  L.  Schoellkopf,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times 

Eugene  J.  Brown  J.  Allan  Meath 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News 
Robert  J.  Burow,  Barclay 
Davenport  (la.)  Times-Democrat 
(Lee  Enterprises) 

Philip  D.  Adler.  Plaza 
Dave  Gottlieb.  Plaza 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal  Herald 
(Dayton  Newspaper.  Inc.) 

Robert  C.  Snyder.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Edward  F.  Dierker,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  W.  Sherman,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  A.  Wolfe,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Dan  J.  Mahoney,  Jr.,  St.  Regis 
Denver  (Colo.)  Blade 
Joe  Brown,  N.A. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
(Knight  Newspapers) 

Lee  Hills,  945  Fifth  Ave. 

John  B.  Olson.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune 
Gardner  Cowles.  488  Madison  Ave. 
Kenneth  MacDonald,  Waldorf-Astoria 
David  Kruidenier,  Sheraton  St.  Regis 
Louis  H.  Norris.  Summit 
Lyle  A.  Lynn,  Summit 
J.  Woodrow  Beard,  Summit 
Hedo  M.  Zacherle,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Dover  (Del.)  Delaware  State  News 
Jack  Smyth.  Lexington 
Joe  Smyth.  Lexington 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  &  News-Tribune 
Eugene  McGuckin,  Jr.,  City  Squire 
W.  J.  Buesgen,  City  Squire 
Norman  J.  Christiansen.  City  Squire 
Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald 
F.  W.  Woodward,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Dunkirk-Fredonia  (N.Y.)  Observer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  K.  Williams,  Plaza 

E 

Blast  Liverpool  (O.)  Review 
George  A.  Shaw,  Barclay 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express 
J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Diehl, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Miss  Henrietta  A.  McPherson, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Coffin,  Jr., 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Hamlen, 
Lexington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Howard, 
Lexington 

John  F.  Wohlers,  Lexington 
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Kl  Monte  (Calif.)  Herald 
Thompson  K.  Vodrey.  Barclay 
Klyria  (O. )  Chronicle-Telejfrant 
O.  B.  Schoepfle.  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  D.  Hudnutt,  Barclay 
Kvansville  (Ind. )  Courier/ Press 
(Evansville  Printing  Corp.) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  (>eorge  R.  Ben^ict. 
Barclay 

Andrew  Caddick.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald 
Larry  L.  Hanson.  Waldorf-Astoria 


Fairmont  <W.  Va.)  Times  &  West 
Virg’inian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Mason, 

W  aldorf- Astoria 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News 
IVnnis  Toomey,  W'aldorf- Astoria 
Eklward  J.  Delaney.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Thomas  A.  O’Donnell, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Farjro  (N.D).  Forum  (Forum  Pub.  Co.) 
Norman  D.  Black,  Jr., 

W'aldorf  Towers 

John  D.  Paulson.  Waldorf  Towers 
William  C.  Marcil,  Waldorf  Towers 
Findlay  (O. )  Republican-Courier 
Edwin  L.  Heminger,  Barclay 
Harold  H.  Hemin^er,  Barclay 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 
Carl  A.  Ludin^ton,  Barclay 


Florence  (Ala.)  Tri-Cities  Newspaper, 
Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Hammell, 
W’aldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Luther  H.  Baker, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Fort  Atkinson  (Wis. )  Jefferson 
County  Union 
W\  D.  Hoard.  Jr.,  Barclay 
Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Coloradoan 
Clyde  E.  Moffitt.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Chesley  F.  Perry. 
W’aldorf-Astoria 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest 
American-Times  Record 
l>onald  W'.  Reynolds.  W’aldorf-Astoria 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette 
News-Sentinel 

Rol>ert  F.  Johnston.  Barclay 
M  iss  Helene  R.  Koellinicer,  Barclay 
F'ort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 
Rol)ert  F.  Johnston,  Barclay 
Miss  Helene  R.  FoellinKer,  Barclay 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  News  Citizen 
Staley  McBrayer,  Mayfair  House 
Frankfort  (Ind.)  Times 
Tom  Heth.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Viruinia  Heth,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bob  Lashl>r(H>k,  Waldorf-Astoria 
.Mildred  Lashbrook,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Freeiiort  (III.)  Journal-Standard 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Breed. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Heinz  K.  Vaterlaus, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Fremont  (Neb.  I  Tribune 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Schuster, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Fremont  (O.)  News-Messentter 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Don  F.  Daubel, 
Waldorf-Astoria 


fiadsden  (Ala.)  Times 

.Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Helderman,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  M.  Striplin,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun 

John  R.  Harrison.  488  Madison  Ave. 
GalesburK  (III.)  Reirister-Mail 
Charles  Morrow,  Waldorf-Astoria 
(Vaniner  (  Mass. )  News 

W.  F.  Gordon  Bell,  Lexington 
C.  Gordon  Bell.  Lexington 
Alfred  J.  Abbott.  Taft 
Garden  City  (N.Y.)  Newsday 

.l.'iO  Stewart  Ave..  Garden  City,  N.Y. 
Harry  F.  Guggenheim. 

Bill  I).  Moyers, 

Ernest  Levy, 

William  Mcllwain, 

John  J.  Mullen, 


Floyd  H.  Main,  1 

Frank  M.  Farrell  •! 

Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press  j 

Carroll  W.  Parcher,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Glens  Falls  (N.Y.)  Post-Star;  Titnei 
Arthur  P.  Irving,  Barbizon  Plaza 
Rtdand  A.  Newton.  Lexington 
Gloucester  (Ma.ss.)  Times 

Alexander  N.  Stoddart,  St.  Regis 
Grafton  (W.  Va. )  Sentinel 

Mr,  &  Mrs.  Monte  F.  Bourjaily. 
Schwab  House 

Orville  Edens.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald 
Ralph  S.  Roth,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  and 
Leader 

William  A.  Cordingley. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder 

John  J.  Broughan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Delmar  P.  Magoon,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Harold  E.  LeVanway, 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune  Review 
Richard  W.  Wilt.  Lexington 
Greenville  (Pa.)  Record-Argus 

Frank  E.  Frampton,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Helen  T.  FVampton,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Greenville  (S.C. )  News-Piedmont 
J.  Kelly  Sisk.  Regency 
Eilmund  A.  Ramsaur,  Barclay 
Charles  Sterling,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M,  Jones, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  E.  O.  Susong,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Jr.,  Lexington 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
Robert  S.  Howard,  Plaza 
Hanover  ( Pa. )  Sun 

William  M.  Collins,  Barclay 
Harlingen  (Tex.)  Rio  Grande  Valley 
Grout)  Newspapers 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  M.  Juillard, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  News 
Eilwin  F.  Russell,  777  Third  Ave. 
John  H.  Baum,  Summit 
James  R.  Doran,  Summit 
Ernest  P.  Reed,  Summit 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
Kenneth  K.  Burke,  Barclay 
James  J.  Stewart  Jr.. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Etlmund  W.  Downes.  Barclay 
Thomas  R.  Barrett,  Barclay 
Bob  E<ldy,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Sidney  A.  Kaplan,  Barclay 
John  L.  Coughlin.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune 
Fred  A.  Seaton,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette 
Raymond  V.  McNamara, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard-S[>eaker 
Frank  Walser,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  H.  Walser,  Waldorf-Astoria 
P.  Nicholas  Walser,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hickory  (N.C. )  Record 
(Hickory  Publishing  Co.) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  C.  Gifford, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Suzanne  G.  Millholland, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
High  Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise 
D.  A.  Rawley.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  C.  H.  LMkwood, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
David  A.  Rawley,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  P.  Rawley,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Randall  B.  Terry,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen 
(L.  D.  C.  Enterprises) 

Lammot  Copeland,  Jr., 

W  aldorf -Astoria 
Phil  Turner,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler 

G.  W.  (Bill)  McCall,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript  Telegram 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Dwight.  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Dwight  Jr., 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Dwight, 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Healy,  Biltmorf 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser 
T.  Twigg-Smith,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Stetson,  Plaza 
Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald-Press 
James  C.  Quoyle.  Tuscany 
t>)rinne  P.  Quoyle,  Tiiacany 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Huntington  Pub. 
Co. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  tiong.  Regency 
Mrs.  William  D.  Birke,  Regency 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Foy, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times 

Leroy  A.  Simms.  Waldorf-Astoria 


_ Announcement 


Federated  Purchases 
2  West  Coast  Dailies 

Editor  &  Publisher  April  15,  1967  — 


Purchase  of  the  Bellinphani 
Publishing  Co.,  the  Daily  Olym¬ 
pian  Inc.,  and  the  Perkins  Press 
gives  Federated  Publications 
Inc.  two  daily  newspapers  in 
Washington  State’s  Puget 
Sound  growth  area. 

Byron  D.  Scott,  president  of 
the  separate  companies  since 
1955,  remains  with  Federated  as 
legal  counsel.  He  is  a  Seattle 
attorney  and  the  son-in-law  of 
the  newspaper  group’s  founder. 

Federated  expressed  its  de¬ 
light  in  the  existing  strong 
management  by  experienced 
newspapermen  and  announced 
no  changes  w'ere  planned. 


Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
newspaper  broker  and  consult¬ 
ant,  negotiated  the  sale. 

The  Federated  group,  of 
which  Robert  B.  Miller  is  chair¬ 
man  and  Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.  is 
president,  now  includes  daily 
newspapers  in  Battle  Creek  and 
Lansing,  Michigan;  in  Lafayette 
and  Marion,  Indiana;  and  the 
Boise  Statesman  papers  in 
Idaho. 

The  Olympian  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  18,000  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  while  the  Bellingham  Her- 
al(i  circulation  runs  to  22,000 
evening  and  Sunday. 


Transaction  Negotiated  by 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

Rrokers  •  ('onsultants 

SO  East  58th  Street  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  ELdorado  5-0405 
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I  ONE  new  Photon  713-30  phototypesetter 


.  r-... 

'■  ’  ■  *  .  • 

r 

Lines  A  Minute 

for  $56,000 


Equals  5  of  the  fastest  linecasters 


Lines  A  Minute 

for  $150,000  -  $250,000 


Do  you  really  mind  paying  less? 


(Much  less!) 


No  argument  about  Photon  quality.  It’s  superb.  So  Of  course,  instant  switchover  to  conventional  opera- 

^  let’s  talk  money.  Here’s  a  sensible  measure:  Divide  Pho-  tion,  using  tapes  justified  by  keyboards  or  computers  is 

i  ton  713-30’s  full  cost  of  $56,000  by  the  lines  it  sets  per  provided  for.  So  is  automatic  rejustifying  of  the  text  in  a 

i  minute  (70)  to  get  the  capital  investment  per  line  set  per  tape  that  was  set  for  the  wrong  line  length.  No  extra  step 

ia  >  minute.  Exactly  $800.  or  time  needed. 

1  Now,  apply  the  same  hard-headed  test  to  any  tape-  Proven  machines,  these  713’s?  Well  over  100  are 

I  driven  typesetting  equipment  you’re  using  or  consider-  now  in  customer  use,  and  shipments  are  increasing  con- 

(  ing.  Cost  per  line-a-minute  will  range  from  $1,500  to  stantly.  How  one  of  them  can  boost  profits  in  your  opera- 

i  $3,500.  What  a  difference!  tion  is  a  fascinating  story  you  can  get  from  a  Photon  man 

i  Photon’s  new  713-30  is  just  one  of  five  powerful  Text-  in  thirty  minutes  in  your  office.  A  detailed  presentation 

I  master  series  phototypesetters  now  available.  You  buy  brochure  stays  with  you  afterward. 

'  exactly  what  you  need.  You  won’t  have  to  look  around  for  the  money  either. 

Models  30  and  40  not  only  set  text  at  70  lines  a  minute.  The  Photon  man  has  the  answer  to  that.  Send  for  him  by 

they  take  over  your  display-setting  too.  They  mix  8  sizes  writing  us  today.  Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Mass.  01887. 

>  (6  to  ^  point)  of  each  of  4  distinct  typefaces. 

;  Models  10  and  20  produce  40  lines  a  minute  with  still  How  far  ahead  is  Photon?  Our  only  business  is  photo- 

greater  mixing  power  —  8  sizes  of  8  faces  for  64  fonts,  typesetting.  No  preoccupations  with  hot  metal.  Ours  is 

ly  total.  the  world’s  only  full  line  of  phototypesetter  models,  four- 

The  new  model  5  is  Photon's  response  to  the  call  teen  of  them.  These  days  more  Photons  are  being 

from  many  publishers  and  printers  for  a  versatile  $20,000  ordered  than  all  competing  phototypesetters  combined, 

level  phototypesetter.  Eight  fonts,  30  lines  a  minute.  But  we’re  after  all  the  business  ...  by  delivering  more 

Models  20  and  40  have  Photon’s  revolutionary  Auto-  reliability  and  productivity  than  your  money  can  buy 

matic  Hyphenless  Justifying.  No  computer  is  involved.  anywhere  else.  Photon’s  typeface  library  is  one  of  the 

Oversize  inter-word  spaces  are  world’s  largest  and  most  ver- 

automatically  prevented  by  M  developing  the 

fine-increment  B  U  B  B  K  best  technical  service  depart- 

j  letterspacing  equally  through-  ^  ment  in  typesetting,  too.  Watch 

out  the  lines.  KWORLD  LEADER  IH  PHOTOTYPESETTIHG  [QUIPMEHT  Photon. 


India.nikpoliB  (Ind.)  Indianapolis 
Nen’spap«rB,  Inc. 

Eufarene  C.  Pulliam,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Eugene  S.  Pulliam.  Tuscanjr  Hotel 
William  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  E.  Russell,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Charles  B.  Lord,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Paul  Grimes,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Iowa  City  (la.)  Press-Citizen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Greene. 

W  aldorf -Astoria 
Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal  News 
James  S.  Graham,. N.A. 


Jaekson  (Tenn.)  Sun 

George  Hatwey.  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Albert  A.  Stone,  Waldorf-Astoria 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union/ 
Journal  (Florida  Pub.  Co.) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Millar,  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Feagin, 

Barclay 

Jeannette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch 
J.  Graff  Bomberger.  Barclay 
Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Bomberger. 

Barclay 

Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  A.  Jones.  Gotham 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  W.  Atkins,  Gotham 


Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune  Democrat 
Richard  H.  Mayer.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Joliet  (III.)  Herald-News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  Blackburn. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  and  News  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  Hughes,  Barclay 
Junction  City  (Kans.)  Union 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Montgomery, 
Plaza 


Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette 

Ralph  Bastien.  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Kansan 

John  H.  Stauffer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
Paul  V.  Miner,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  S.  McKinney.  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  W.  Meyer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  T.  Shields,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kankakee  (III.)  Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Len  H.  Small,  St.  Regis 
Kent-Ravenna  (O.)  Record  CJourier 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Dix, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Kilgore  (Tex.)  News  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Chas.  K.  Devall,  Barclay 
Keokuk  (la.)  Gate  City 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Carrell,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Kinston  (N.C.)  Free  Press 

H.  Galt  Braxton,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Carrie  Braxton  McAlister, 

W  aldorf- Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Stroud, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Smith  III, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Smith  Jr.. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joe  Guess, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 
Ralph  L.  Millett  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Roger  A.  Daley.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune 
Richard  H.  Blacklidge, 
Waldorf-Astoria 


La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
W.  T.  Burgess.  Plaza 
La  Salle  (Ill.)  News-Tribune 
Peter  Miller,  Summit 
Mary  Miller,  Summit 
Frederick  C.  Miller,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  N.  Barron,  Essex  House 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger 

John  R.  Harrison.  488  Madison  Ave. 


-Announcement 


2  Rockford  Papers 
Join  Gannett  Group 

- Editor  &  Publisher  April  15,  1967 


Rockford,  Ill. 

An  agreement  for  the  two 
Rockford  daily  newspapers  to 
join  the  Gannett  Group  was 
signed  April  11. 

The  announcement  was  made 
jointly  by  E.  Kenneth  Todd,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rockford  Morning 
Star  and  the  Register  Republic, 
and  Paul  Miller,  president  of 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Rochester, 
N.Y.  Vincent  J.  Manno,  New 
York  newspaper  broker  and 
consultant,  handled  the  trans¬ 
action. 

In  announcing  the  sale  agree¬ 
ment,  Todd  said: — 

“In  1952,  when  we  purchased 
these  newspapers,  we  did  so  with 


full  realization  that  we  had  a 
complete  responsibility  to  serve 
the  Rockford  community  prop¬ 
erly.  And,  in  our  decision  to  sell, 
we  inherit  an  added  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  the  Rockford  community. 

“This  responsibility  we  believe 
we  discharge  by  our  selection  of 
the  Gannett  Group  as  successor 
owner,  headed  by  Paul  Miller, 
president,  whom  I’ve  known  for 
many  years. 

Miller  announced  that  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  Todd,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  will  succeed 
his  father  as  publisher  of  the 
Rockford  papers.  He  also  con¬ 
tinues  as  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 


Transaction  Negotiated  by 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


Brokers 


Consultants 


50  East  58th  Street 


New  York  22.  N.  Y. 


ELdorado  5-0405 


Lancaster  (Pa.)  Lancaster  Newbpapert 

Inc. 

Douglas  R,  Armstrong, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Willis  W.  Shenk,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Warren  L.  Swartz,  Barbizon  Plaza 
Jack  S.  Gerhart.  Le.xington 
Jay  H.  Wenrich,  Lexington 
Melvin  J.  Powderly.  N.A. 

Ray  W.  Gilliland,  Lexington 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
Louis  A.  Weil.  Jr.. 

St.  Regis-Sheraton 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journ.'il 
Donal<l  W.  Reynolds, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune 
Ml.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  Luitey,  Jr., 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Lawrence  ( Kans. )  Journal-World 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dolph  Simons, 

St.  Ri'gis-Sheraton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dolph  C.  Simons.  Jr. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Lebanon  (Pa.)  News 
Arbelyn  Wilder  Sansone. 

Waldorf  Towers 

Joseph  Sansone,  Waldorf  Towers 
Jack  Schropp,  Waldorf  Towers 
Rosemary  L.  Schropp, 

Waldorf  Towers 
Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  L.  Alford, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun,  Journal 
Russell  H.  Costello.  Barclay 
Quentin  A.  Whittier.  Barclay 
James  R.  Ckistello,  Barclay 
Lexington  ( Ky. )  Herald-Leader 
Fred  B.  Wachs,  Dorset 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star 
Walter  W.  White,  Plaza 
Charles  W.  White,  Plaza 
Little  Falls  (Minn.)  Transcript 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  C. 

Schilplin,  Waldorf-Astor'a 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat 
K.  A.  Engel,  Waldorf-Astoria 
C.  S.  Berry.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette 
J.  N.  Heiskell.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Jr.,  Barclay 
Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express 
Frank  D.  O’Reilly,  Jr.,  Yale  Club 
Charles  R.  Ryan,  Yale  Club 
Lockport  (N.Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Corson,  Drake 
Logansport  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune  & 
Press 

J.  M.  Druck,  Barclay 
London  (Ont.,  Canada)  Free  Press 
Walter  J.  Blackburn,  Barclay 
Long  Branch  (N.J.)  Record 
Herman  J.  Obermayer 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press 
Norman  Newhouse,  92-70  168  St., 
Jamaica,  N.Y. 

Sam  Herman,  92-70  168  St., 

Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Irving  Newhouse.  92-70  168  St.. 
Jamaica.  N.Y. 

Theodore  Newhouse,  630  Park  Ave. 
N.Y.C. 

Long  Island  (Deer  Park)  Suffolk  Sun 
Gardner  Cowles  III,  444  Madison  Are. 
Cortland  Anderson,  444  Madison  Ave. 
Lorain  (O. )  Journal 
James  Lonergan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
H.  R.  Horvitz,  St.  Regis 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
(Times  Mirror  Co.) 

Norman  Chandler,  Waldorf  Towers 
Otis  Chandler,  Waldorf  Towers 
Robert  D.  Nelson.  Waldorf  Towers 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times 

Lisle  Baker,  Jr..  Barclay 
Cyrus  L.  MacKinnon,  Barclay 
Barry  Bingham,  Jr..  Barclay 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Parker  F.  Prouty. 
Waldorf  Towers 

Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  &  Advance 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Glass 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clyde  L.  White. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Gamage, 
Waldorf-Astoria 


^  Macon  (Ga. )  Telegraph  and  News 

j  Bert  Struby,  Waldorf-Astoria 

Jane  Struby.  Waldorf-Astoria 
I  Deyerle  Hanson,  Regency 

Russell  Hanson,  Regrency 
Katherine  Anderson,  Regency 
'  Peyton  Anderson,  Regency 

Madison  (Wis.)  Wisconsin  State 
Journal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Don  Anderson,  Plaza 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  Wolman. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Malden  (Mass.)  News 

t  *>-ndn^  William  R.  Gilman,  Lexington 

J  David  Brickman.  Lexington 

Mrs.  David  Brickman,  Lexington 

-  -  (Continued  on  page  136) 
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ALLEN-KtAPP  AMALGAMATED  PUBLISHERS  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 
REPRESENTATIVES  ARKANSAS  , -UliES  BOGNER  at  MARTIN  BOOTH 
NEWS^.'^-’-JERS  BOTTINFlU-KIMBAil  tHg  CO,  CHICAGO  SUN- 

>  CHtCACO  DAIIV  fsIEWS  CHfCAGG  TRIBUNE  NEWSPAPERS  THE 
CRESMER  VOODWARD,  O'MAPJ:  >  ORMSBEE  DeCLERQUE- 
>J  ‘  ^  JETROIT  NEWS  DfsWITT  UJNGMAN  DOUGAN  &  BOLLS 

GAG  N.  eLISSER  GENERAL  At  VEkTISING  SERVICE  CHARLES  W.  HURLEY 

jK  JEWSPAPfR  MARKETS  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

:AT7  AGENCY  JANN  &  KELLEY  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
'  \^AOVEKTiSING  REPRESENT  A  r«vK‘  lYE  JULIUS  MATHEWS 

I AGENCY  METRC-G'HEYi  CUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 

^  ^ON  MARKET  NEWSFAPSRt  MOLONEY,  REGAN 
.!'T  MULLIGAN  ftM'.CiQNALiJ  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

YGlADEiPHiA^NQUlREP  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
T  S  NELSON  nO^ERTJs  ASSOCIATES  STORY  & 
,  .  Y  XAS  DAILY  PRE5C  LEAGUE  TRIPLE  NEWSPAPER 

VARD-GRIFFITH  COTTPANY  WESTERN  DAILIES 
ARD  NEWSPAPP^E  THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS 
CUllfN  SAW  ER  fERGUSON-WALKER  CO. 
C  JOSEPH  ACOBS  ORGANIZATION 

SSI5  Allies  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

v-L!lA^.fc  EDWIN  SEYMOUR 


THE  URfiEST  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISINfi  Ak 

SALES  FORCE  IN  AMERICA!  |MR 


Over  1,000  men  from  51  representative  firms  last  year  alone  made  over  a 
million  sales  contacts  on  behalf  of  the  newspapers  they  represent. 

This  is  the  new  breed  — the  professionals  — college-trained,  marketing- 
oriented  —  armed  with  more  than  a  smile  and  a  shoe  shine. 

Willy  Loman  just  couldn’t  make  this  team  today! 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


ATLANTA  BOSTON  CINCINNATI  CHARLOTTE  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND  DALLAS  DENVER  DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY  LOS  ANGELES  MIAMI  NEW  ORLEANS 
NEW  YORK  OMAHA  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH  PORTLAND.  OREGON  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE  ST.  LOUIS  SYRACUSE  TWIN  CITIES 


the  most 
widely  used 
typesetting 
computer 
in  the  world- 


need  we  say  more? 

The  reasons  are  obvious:  it’s  simple,  reliable,  fast,  and 
inexpensive.  And  it’s  now  the  only  computer  typeset¬ 
ting  system  in  the  world  that  can  produce  15-level 
tape  for  the  Linofilm  Photo  Unit. 

It’s  not  a  high-powered  general  purpose  computer, 
designed  to  audit  your  books  or  plot  a  spacecraft's 
trajectory.  It’s  just  a  simple,  trouble-free  computer 
that  justifies  6-level  paper  tape  accurately  at  over 
5000  lines  per  hour,  and  offers  all  production  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  “big  boys”  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

But  if  you  don't  want  it  that  simple,  we  can  add  sev¬ 
eral  extra  programs  to  suit  your  special  needs.  Like 
left  margin  indention  programs  for  runarounds,  wire 
service  conversion  programs,  full  allocating  from  key¬ 
boards  to  typesetters,  full  format  typesetting  program 
for  Linofilm,  and  many  others  .  .  .  still  at  the  lowest 
price  on  the  market! 

T ake  a  look  at  Justape  in  action  and  see  for  yourself 
why  it’s  so  popular.  Or  write  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Mergenthaler 


LONG  BEACH  INDEPENDENT,  PRESS-TELEGRAM 
FINISH  1,  2  IN  MEDIA  RECORDS  LINAGE  RACE 


Media  Records 

LEADING  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  RETAIL  GROCERY  LINAGE 
YEAR  — 1966 

City,  Ntwipapcr  &  Edition 

Linofo 

1.  Long  Beach  Independent  —  M 

4,594,840 

2.  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  —  E 

4,583,757 

3.  Miami  Herald  —  M 

4,575,868 

4.  Kansas  City  Times  —  M 

4,281,603 

5.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  —  M 

3,870,018 

Linage  is  as  linage  does.  You  don’t  keep  breaking  linage  records 
without  producing  (and  the  l,P-T  helps  put  many  an  advertiser  in  the 
driver's  seat.)  In  addition  to  the  record  in  retail  grocery  linage, 

92  national  food  store  products  advertisers  ran  larger  schedules  in  the 
Independent,  Press-Telegram  during  1966  than  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  or 
Herald-Examiner  (we  try  harder!)  For  frosting,  the  l,P-T  just  picked 

up  the  Merchandising  Executives  Club  Award  for  its  merchandising  program 
with  retail  grocers.  We  could  go  on  &  on  .  .  .  but  how  much  more 

can  you  say  when  you  finish  both  1  and  2! 


INDEPENDENT,  PRESS-TELEGRAM  &  NEWS 

Metropolitan  Long  Beach,  Calif ornia  /  Represented  by  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co. 


TV.  F.  Addresses 

{Continued  from  page  132) 


Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Fer^son, 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Ferguson, 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leon  A.  Thorp,  Barclay 
Mankato  (Minn. I  Free  Press 
Jared  How.  Plaza 
Katherine  How,  Plaza 
Marshfield  (Wis. )  News-Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  A.  Quirt, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Martins  Ferry  (O.)  Times-Leader 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  V.  Dix,  Barclay 
Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury 

William  R.  Gilman.  Lexington 
David  Brickman,  Lexington 
Mrs.  David  Brickman.  Lexington 
Memphis  (Tenn.l  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Aycock,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-Star 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  S.  Lesher,  Barclay 
Meriden-Wallingford  (Conn.)  Record  & 
Journal 

Mrs.  Blanche  H.  Smith,  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carter  H.  White.  Barclay 
Charles  G.  Iwanicki.  Lexington 
John  J.  Brosman  III,  Lexington 
Miami  (Fla.  I  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  Knight. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  L.  Knight, 

Regency 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Gucker, 
Berkshire 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Grothe.  Drake 
Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  C.  Averitt, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  H.  Nixon, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Nixon. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Milford  (Mass.)  News 
William  F.  Wright.  Barclay 
Millville  (N.J.)  Daily 
Carl  H.  Johnson,  Summit 
Carl  H.  Johnson.  Jr.,  Summit 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  (Courier 
Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Shadd, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal-Sentinel 
Irwin  Maier,  St.  Regis-Sheraton 
Donald  B.  Albert,  St.  Regis-Sheraton 
Robert  K.  Drew.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune 
John  Cowles,  Sr..  Carlyle 
Joyce  Swan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  Cowles,  Jr.,  Sheraton-Russell 
Otto  Silha,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Howard  Mithun.  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  Moffett.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Philip  Von  Blon.  Sheraton-Russell 
Missoula  (Mont.)  Missoulian 
Lloyd  O.  Schermer,  Plaza 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hearin,  Lexington 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee 
James  D.  Harding,  Barclay 
Monroe  (Mich.)  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  S.  Gray. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald 

F.  K.  Arthur,  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Moultrie  (Ga.)  Obser\'er 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Nussbaum.  Barclay 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  and  Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wayne  Botkin. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Worce.ster, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  and  Times- 
Democrat 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tams  Bixby,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tams  Bixby,  HI. 

W  aldorf- Astoria 

N 

Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegraph 

Otarles  W.  Weaver.  Jr..  Barclay 
Fred  H.  Dobens,  Lexington 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean 
Amon  Carter  Evans.  Plaza 
John  Seigenthaler,  Plaza 

G.  W.  Churchill,  Plaza 
NaugUuck  (Conn.)  News 

Rudolph  H.  Hennick.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frederick  E.  Hennick, 

Waldorf-Astoria 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  K.  O’Neill, 

Summit 

New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  M.  Peterson,  Barclay 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News 
Hugh  N.  Boyd  Walter  P.  Nelson 
Richard  N.  Sheble  Mrs.  Edward 
William  M.  Boyd  Martin,  Jr. 

John  K.  Quad  Mrs.  Victor  F. 

Bidder 
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New  Haven  (Ck)nn.)  Journal-Courier 
R.  S.  Jackson 

L.  S.  Jackson 

George  S.  Stearns,  Jr.,  Barclay 
Robert  Leeney 
Donald  Spargo,  Summnt 
John  Hine,  Summit 
Robert  Hunter,  Summit 
New  Iberia  (La.)  Iberian 

Milton  I.  Wick,  Belmont  Plaza 
New  Kensington-Tarentum  (Pa.) 

Valley  News  &  Dispatch 
Gene  Simon.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Elisabeth  Simon,  Waldorf-Astoria 
New  York  (N.Y.)  American  Metal 
Market,  625  W.  42  St.,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Archer  W.  P.  Michael  C.  Jensen 

Trench  Riehard  A. 

J.  Patrick  Lawrence 

Trench 

New  York  (N.Y.)  Amsterdam  News. 
2340  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Dr.  C.  B.  Powell  Warren  Jackson 
Mrs.  Mildred  Jesse  Walker 

Young  John  L.  Procope 

New  York  (N.Y.)  China  Times 
Shiu-King  Qiin  Henry  Mao 
New  York  (N.Y.)  El  Tiempo.  116  W. 

14  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Stanley  Ross  Ivan  Egas 

Raul  Quintana  Ramon  Quintero 

William  Mellon 
Hitchcock 

New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal  of 

{k)mmerce.  99  Wall  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Eric  Bidder  John  Potesky 

Adelrick  Stanley  Ferguson 

Benziger.  Jr.  Nicholas  Rigas 

Charles  J .  Fuerst  David  Dietrich 
Theodore  V.  Bihler,  Barclay 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Law  Journal, 

258  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jerry  Finkelstein  Jerome  Colman 

M.  Marvin  Berger  Arthur  Stahl 
Harold  Rankin 

New  York  (N.Y.)  News. 

220  E.  42  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

F.  M.  Flynn  J.  F.  Herrick 

W.  H.  James  W.  Bush 

V.  E.  Palmer  E.  F.  Kroepke 

R.  A.  Ahlstrom  R.  L.  Way 

G.  L.  Larocque  R.  Duckworth 

W.  K.  Graham  R.  Dowd 

A.  H.  Savage  J.  E.  Underwood 

H.  J.  Kracke  G.  R.  Farley 

R.  W.  Harrington  R.  J.  Rohrbach 

New  York  (N.Y.)  Post 

75  West  St  ,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff  &  staff 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Staats-Herold  Corp., 
60-20  Broadway,  Woodside.  N.  Y. 
August  Steuer  John  A.  Borst 

Erwin  A.  Single 

New  York  (N.Y.)  Wall  Street  Journal 
Bernard  Kilgore,  Waldorf-Astoria 
New  York  (N.Y.)  World  Journal 
Tribune 

Matt  Meyer  J.  A.  Caldwell 

Frank  Conniff  John  J.  Green 

Herbert  Kamm  Adam  Shanks 

Robt.  H.  Lambert  William  L.  Culver 

Monroe  G'ensler  Ruth  A.  Bower 

Newark  (O.)  Advocate 
W  aldorf-Astoria : 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Spencer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Spencer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  F’rank  W.  Spencer,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  D.  Griley 
Newburgh  (N.Y.)  News 

Roliert  D.  Wilkinson,  Barclay 
Newport  (R.I.)  News 

Albert  K.  Sherman,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Albert  K.  Sherman  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
E<lw.'ird  A.  Sherman  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Newport  News  (Va. )  Press  and 
Times-Herald 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  William  R. 

Bottom  Van  Buren  Jr. 

Raymond  B.  Robert  B.  Smith 

Bottom  Jr. 

Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  Gazette 

Hamilton  B.  Mizer,  Barbizon-Plaza 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star 

Frank  Batten.  St.  Regis  Sheraton 
P.  S.  Huber,  Jr.,  St.  Regis  Sheraton 
Norwalk  ((Tonn.)  Hour 

Sidney  A.  Bedient,  Lexington 
Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin 

Donald  L.  Oat,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Harrison  C.  Noyes,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald 
R.  I.  McCracken,  Barclay 
F.  E.  Bishop,  Barclay 
John  Feeley,  Barclay 

O 

Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner 

Loyal  Phillips,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ogdensburg  (N.Y.)  Journal  and 
Sunday  Advance-News 
Franklin  R.  Little,  Biltmore 


Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  and 
Times 

E.  K.  Gaylord.  Barclay 
Edward  L.  Gaylord,  Barclay 
Robert  H.  Spahn.  Barclay 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ben  (Jowdery,  St.  Regis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Andersen. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Treat, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Oneida  (N.Y.)  Dispatch 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Tuttle, 

Williams  Club 
Oneonta  (N.Y.)  Star 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elton  Hall.  Summit 
Oswego  (N.Y.)  Palladium-Times 

Clarence  T.  Leighton.  Belmont  Plaza 
Thomas  A.  Cloutier.  Belmont  Plaza 
Owensboro  (Ky. )  Messenger  and 
Inquirer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Hager,  Sr., 
W  aldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  Hager, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  T.  Campbell. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier 
Thomas  H.  Fleming,  Barclay 


Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent/ 
Star-News 
B.  J.  Ridder,  Drake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gus  Nordin, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elwood  R.  Williams. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Passaic  (N.J.)  News 

Richard  Drukker,  St.  Regis 
Belmont  Plaza: 

James  J.  Todd  Mrs.  June  Serafin 

William  Bryant  Merritt  lerley 

Allen  W.  Smith  Joseph  Coe 

Charles  A.  West  Harvey  H.  Etenson 

Austin C.  Drukker  Arthur  Giglio 

Paterson  (N.J.)  News 
Harry  B.  Haines  Edward  B.  Haines 

Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times 

Chester  M.  Spooner.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Peninsula  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  Bishop, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Peoria  (III.)  Journal  Star 

H.  P.  Slane.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  Green,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Walter  Barker,  Waldorf-Astoria 
R.  D.  Rittler,  Biltmore 
Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  News 
Waldorf-Ajitoria: 

John  W.  Barnhart  L.  Scott  Olsen 
John  W.  Burk  Mildred  E. 

Kenneth  W.  Bender 

Michael 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
Robert  McLean,  Su  Regis-Sheraton 
Itobert  L.  Taylor,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Raymond  D.  McG^,  Barclay 
Albert  Spendlove,  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  L.  McLean,  III,  Barclay 
Joseph  Elliott,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Maurice  L.  Platt,  Summit 
Barry  Urdang.  Elysee 
Reginald  E.  Beauchamp, 

Belmont  Plaza 
James  P.  Grant,  Barclay 
Richard  W.  Carpenter.  Barclay 
Alfred  J.  Westhoff,  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  F.  Carr,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  Krentzlin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Louis  Turpin,  Commodore 
Harvey  Ingham,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Howard  W.  Stodghill,  Sr.. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
Walter  H.  Annenberg,  Regency 
Frederick  Chait,  Regency 
Bruce  Mair,  St.  Regis-Sheraton 
Morris  Schiffman,  Summit 
Lyman  McBride,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lranard  Bach,  Elysee 
Ernest  Caplinger,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Joseph  O’Dea,  W- Idorf -Astoria 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  News 
Natt  S.  Getlin,  EIvsee 
J.  Bay  Hunt,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Republican 
Joseph  P.  Ujobai,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  F.  O'Connor, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Barney  G.  Cameron, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle 
Donald  B.  Miller,  Lexington 
Paul  J.  Major,  Lexington 
Vincent  W.  Monteieone,  Lexington 
John  Burbank,  Jr.,  Lexington 
Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier-News 
Thomas  P.  Dolan,  Barclay 
Plattsburgh  (N.Y.)  Press-Republican 
Albert  De  Luca,  Summit 
Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gareth  Muchmore. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 


Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  H.  Fitzgerald,  11, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Portland  (Me.)  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Co. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Arnzen, 
Barclay 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  George  F.  Marshall. 
Barclay 

Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald;  Express: 
Telegram  (Guy  Gannett  Publishinir 
Co.) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Arnzen, 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Marshall, 
Barclay 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  J.  Frey, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  St  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Notson, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican 
Thomas  A.  Davis,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Sydney  A.  Lazarus,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Edward  J.  Quilla,  Lexington 
Arthur  F.  Wollenhaupt.  Lexington 
Pratt  (Kans.)  Tribune 
Charles  G.  Barnes,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Charles  Barnes,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal  &  Chieftain 
Frank  S.  Hoag,  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 

Q 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-I.edger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Prescott  Low, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  Prescott  Low, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  St  Mrs.  R.  D.  Allen. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Quebec  (Canada)  Le  Soleil 
A.  F.  Mercier,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Racine  (Wis.)  Journal  Times  St  Sunday 
Bulletin 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Harry  R.  LePoidevin, 
Regency 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  J.  D.  McMurray,  Barclay 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Daniels, 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Daniels.  Jr., 
Barclay 

Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal 
Mr.  St  Mrs.  Willis  Brown, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Red  Bank  (N.J.)  Register 
M.  Harold  Kelly,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Arthur  Z.  Kamin.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Reno  (Nev. )  Reno  Newspapers.  Inc. 
Charles  G.  Murray.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Rollan  D.  Melton,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Reno  (Nev.)  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Charles  H.  Stout,  Waldorf-Astoria 
E.  J.  Liechty,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Richmond  (Calif.)  Independent 
Warren  Brown,  Jr.,  Regency 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatcb  and 
News  Leader 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  D.  Tennant  Bryan,  Pierre 
Mr,  St  Mrs.  Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  Barcla.v 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World-News 
M.  W.  Armistead,  III, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Shields  Johnson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post- Bulletin 
Charles  Withers.  Barbizon-Plaza 
Robert  Withers,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Talbot  Patrick, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  St  Mrs.  Wayne  T.  Patrick, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Rock  Island  (III.)  Argus 
Ben  H.  Potter.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ben  H.  Potter.  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Miss  Marguerite  F.  Potter, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Rocky  Mount  (N.C.)  Telegram 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Josh  L.  Horne,  Barclay 
A.  L.  Brandon,  Barclay 
Rome  (N.Y.)  Sentinel 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  George  B.  Waters. 
Barbizon-Plaza 
Rutland  (Vt. )  Herald 
R.  W.  Mitchell,  Barclay 
G.  E.  Noble,  Barclay 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Noble,  Barclay 

S 

Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union 
Carlyle  Re^,  Waldorf-Astoria 
St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Times 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fr^erick  C.  Schilplin, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Cale<loiiian-Rcford 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  (iordon  Smith.  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Byrne.  Barclay 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  &  Gazette 
David  R.  Bradley,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Henry  D.  Bradley.  Waldorf-Astoria 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 

Richard  H.  Amherg,  Waldorf-Astoria 
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ProWdes  Top  Editorial  Quality 
Plus  Promotional  Aids 
that  Bidld  Cireulation  for 
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Influential  Newspapers 


1.  Seventeen  different  newspaper  readership  surveys  in  re¬ 
cent  years  have  reached  the  same  conclusion:  the  best-read 
feature  in  their  papers  is  FAMILY  WEEKLY,  and  it’s  the  most 
popular  of  all  editorial  content  usually,  except  only  local  news 
and  pictures  and  sometimes  national  news  when  on  page  one. 

2.  The  Bolger  Media  Image  Profiles  showed  that  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  outscored  all  other  national  magazines  studied  in 
significant  categories  of  “ethics”,  “warmheartedness”,  and 


“civic-mindedness”.  3.  Daniel  Starch  Reports  reveal,  time 
after  time,  that  FAMILY  A/VEEKLY  is  looked  at  by  the  over¬ 
whelmingly  majority  of  newspaper  readers.  4.  Many  other 
publications  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries  con¬ 
tinually  reprint  articles  from  FAMILY  WEEKLY  because  of 
their  high  readership  appeal.  5.  Yet  another  reason  why  the 
magazine  consistently  achieves  great  popularity  with  more  than 
5,200,000  households  that  get  it  every  week  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  newspapers  they  buy  is  because  . . . 


Prominent  writers  like  these  contribute  to  FAMILY  WEEKLY: 


Cleveland  Amory 
Richard  Armour 
Margaret  Culkin  Banning 
Nathaniel  Benchley 
James  M.  Cain 
Erskine  Caldwell 
Taylor  Caldwell 
Margaret  Cousins 


Will  Durant 
George  Fielding  Eliot 
Corey  Ford 
Harry  Golden 
Robert  Graves 
Fannie  Hurst 
MacKinlay  Kantor 
Frances  Parkinson  Keyes 


Emily  Kimbrough 
Meyer  Levin 
Willy  Ley 
Anita  Loos 
S.  L.  A.  Marshall 
F.  Van  Wyck  Mason 
Ashley  Montagu 
Ogden  Nash 


Sterling  North 
Will  Oursler 
Norman  Vincent  Peale 
Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D. 
H.  Allen  Smith 
Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns 
Irving  Stone 
Horace  Sutton 


Lowell  Thomas 
Richard  Tregaskis 
Amy  Vanderbilt 
Irving  Wallace 
Alec  Waugh 
Sloan  Wilson 
P.  G.  Wodehouse 


•  Almost  every  newspaper  that  carries  FAMILY  WEEKLY  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  raised  its  circulation  rate  with  the  various  aids  that 
FAMILY  WEEKLY  makes  possible  for  circulation  development. 

•  And-FAMILY  WEEKLY  even  helps  newspapers  sell  more  retail 
advertising,  through  a  tie-in  merchandising  program  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  millions  of  lines  of  additional  business. 


•  Too-FAMILY  WEEKLY  researches  and  promotes  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies  the  marketing  advantages  of  “middle  size 
cities”  for  which  it  is  the  only  magazine  exponent. 

•  Plus— FAMILY  WEEKLY  is  the  lowest-cost  section  of  its  distribut¬ 
ing  newspapers,  although  it's  one  of  the  biggest  circulation-revenue 
producers  for  the  papers. 


ADDS  SIZE,  COLOR,  EXCITING  READER  APPEAL,  AND  MORE  PROFIT 

Family  Weekly 

President,  Leonard  S.  Davidow,  1727  South  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  (312]  WAbash  2-9467 
Publisher,  Morton  Frank,  405  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  (212)  PLaza  5-7900 
For  more  information  about  the  important  values  that  FAMILY  WEEKLY  brings  to  subscribing  newspapers . . .  visit  us  at 
the  Waldorf  or  our  New  York  headquarters  during  the  ANPA  Convention,  or  phone,  telegraph  or  write. 


*'t.  !*aul  (Minn.  I  !  hh|»atc'h*Pione«*r 
Bernard  H.  Ridtler,  Jr.,  Westbur> 
Thomas  L.  Carlin,  Essex  Hous«* 

.\.  E.  R<»«ene.  Essex  House 
Eugene  Laml^rt,  Essex  House 
John  Lewis,  Berkshire 
Krtxl  Heaherlin,  Waldorf-Asto.  ia 
St.  Paul  (Minn.i  Sun 

Mrs.  Eistyr  Bradley  Peake,  Statier 
Si.  Peterslmrtf  (E'la.  l  Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Poynter,  Drake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Lake.  Reneney 
St.  Thomas  ( Ontario »  Times-Journal 
('teo.  M.  Din^rman.  Canadian  Clul>. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

(leo.  G.  Dinprman.  Canadian  Clul'. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Salem  (Mass.)  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  J.  Newbejrin. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Salinas  (Calif.)  Californian 

E'rancis  H.  Cislini,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Mary  Cislini.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Salisbury  (Md. )  Times 
Thomas  I).  Irvin*  Barclay 
.Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  and 
Newspaiier  Agency  Corp. 

J.  W.  Gallivan.  Waldorf-Astoria 
.San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Lijfht 

Col.  B.  J.  Horner,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Horner.  Waldorf-Astoria 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Tele>rram 
James  K.  Guthrie,  Hampshire  House 
Marvin  W.  Reimer.  Barclay 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
Charles  de  Youni?  Thieriot, 

St.  Reicis-Sheraton 
.San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.)  Tribune 

F.  AI  Totter,  Barclay 
.San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News 
Joseph  Ridder,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Anton  F,  Peterson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kenneth  S.  Conn,  Barclay 
P.  Anthony  Ridder.  Westbury 
Louis  E.  Heindel,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hans  E.  Rosbertr,  Tuscany 

F.  W,  Mannon,  Summit 
.San  Juan  (P.R. )  Star 

William  Dorvillier,  48S  Madison  Ave 
San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times 
J.  Hart  Clinton,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mary  Jane  Clinton.  Waldorf-Ast<»ria 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal 
Wishard  A.  Brown.  Barclay 
Norwin  S.  Yoffie.  Barclay 
.Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press 

Mr.  Stuart  S.  Taylor,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  William  F.  Sykes.  Barclay 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Deane  Funk. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  J.  D.  E'unk,  Waldorf-Astoria 
.Saratojra  Springs  (N.Y. )  Saratogi*‘.a 
Fred  G.  Eaton,  Barclay 
Savannah  (Ga. )  News-Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Morris. 

St.  Regis 

.Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union-Star 

Michael  M.  Pennock,  Waldorf-Astoria 
.Scranton  (Pa.)  Times 
Edward  J.  Lynett,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Frank  J.  Blewitt,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Edward  J.  Gerritty,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Edward  J.  Donohoe,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Scrantonian-Tribune 
Herman  S.  Goodman,  Plaza 
Nelson  J.  Goodman,  Plaza 
Richard  Little,  III,  Barbizon  Plaza 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 

W.  J.  Pennington.  Waldorf-Astoria 
H.  H.  Cahill.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Shamokin  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch 
Robert  E.  M^ick,  Taft 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald 

G.  A.  Hardman.  Waldorf-Astoria 

G.  D.  Lanier,  Waldorf-Astoria 
J.  A.  Dunlap,  Waldorf-Astoria 

Shreveport  (La.)  Journal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  F.  Attaway, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader 

William  H.  Leopard,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
.Somerset  (Pa.)  Somerset  American 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  B.  Reiley,  Jr.,  Taft 
.South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Schurz, 

Drake 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Warren  G.  Wheeler,  Jr., 
Lexington 

.Spartanburg  (S.C. )  Herald-Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Phil  Buchheit, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  N.  Jerne  Babl). 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Springfield  (III.)  Illinois  State  Journal 
&  Register 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Armstrong. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

.Springfield  (Mo.)  News^LeaderA* 

Press/ News  &  Leader 
Arch  A.  Watson.  St.  Regis 
Scott  H.  Salisbury,  St.  Regis 
Tams  Bixby,  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Tams  Bixby.  HI.  Waldorf-Apt<»rla 
.Springfield  (O. )  Sun/News  News-Sun 
Rol>ert  S.  Hamilton.  Barclay 
.Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate 
Kingsley  Gillespie 
E.  W.  Davis 


Th<1  Vudaiti 
James  H.  Wils«)ii 
John  W.  Lord 

Steul»enville  (O.)  Herald  Star 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  T.  Grace.  Barclay 
.Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Pocono  Record 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  F,  Philip  Blake,  Summit 
Sumter  (S.C. I  Item 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  D.  Osteen,  Piccadilly 
Sui>erior  (Wis. )  Telegram 
Slorgan  Murphy.  Plaza 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-J4mrnal/Herald- 
.\merican 

.Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  K«*yers. 
\Valdorf-.\storia 


r 

I'aiMunn  (Wash.)  Bellingham  Herald 
Mr.  ii  Mrs.  Byron  D.  Scott, 
Waldorf-Ast<u  ia 
racoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  El)>ert  H.  Baker  II, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

(ieorge  F.  Russell,  Waldorf-.^storia 
Tallahassee  (E'la.)  Democrat 

John  M.  Tapers.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  John  M.  Tapers. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

I'arentum-New  Kensington  (Pa.)  V’alley 
News  &  Dispatch 
(lene  Simon.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette 

William  R.  Reed.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Mayborn, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  .'^tar 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Keifer, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Toledo  (O, )  Blade 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Block.  Jr.,  Regency 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Abney,  Drake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wayne  Current.  Drake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Newell  Kest.  Drake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schrader. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Tovey.  Drake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Willey.  Dial.** 
T<»i>eka  (Kans.)  Capital-Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oscar  S.  Stauffer, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Stanley  H.  Stauffer.  Waklorf-Astona 
John  H.  Stauffer.  Waldorf-Astor  a 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Glol>e  and  Mail 
Earle  B.  Richards.  Drake 
Torrance  (Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze 

Ho)>ert  L.  Curry.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Torrington  (Conn.)  Register 
Fdwin  M.  Stone.  Taft 
Walter  G.  Gisselbrecht.  Taft 
Towanda  (  Pa. )  Revie \\ 

David  M.  Turner,  Summit 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times/Times- Adverti.<er 
Mary  Kerney  Kuser,  St.  Regis 
Peggy  Kerney  McNeil, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
R.  (jreorge  Kuser  Jr..  St.  Regis 
James  Kerney  Jr..  St.  Regis 
John  R.  Notman,  St.  Regis 
James  J.  Dougherty,  St.  Regis 
Troy  (N.Y.)  Record 
John  F.  Roy,  Plaza 
Joseph  J.  LaChapelle.  Plaza 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune-World 
Richard  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  Regency 
Byron  V.  Boone.  Pierre 
Robert  Lorton,  Pierre 
R.  L.  (Dex)  Jones,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Carl  P.  Flynn,  Waldorf-Astoria 


V 

Uniontown  (Pa.)  Herald  and  Standard 
S.  W.  Calkins,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch.  Inc. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herman  E.  Moecker, 
Drake 


Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Commercial 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  N.  Greenlee. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Brooks.  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Brackett. 
Waldorf-Astoria 


\\’ 

Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune/Times 
Herald 

C.  W.  Bust.  Lexington 
Walnut  Creelc  (Calif.)  Lesher 
Newspai>ers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  De.nn  S.  Lesher.  Barcl.'O’ 
Waltham  (Mass.)  News-Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Skakle,  Plaza 
Washington  (D.C. )  Star 
Crosby  N.  Boyd.  Pierre 
John  H.  Kauffman.  Barclay 
John  W.  Thompson,  Jr.,  St.  Regis 
(Itnifrey  W.  Kuuff'munn.  St.  Regis 
Willmott  Lewis,  Jr.,  Barclay 
Harold  Boyd.  Pierre 
Newltold  Noyes,  Jr.,  St.  Regis 
Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  St.  Regis 
Washinjrton  (D.C.)  News 
Ray  F.  Mack,  Barclay 
Washington  (D.C.)  New  Observer 
J.  Hugo  Warren,  Waldorf-.Astoria 


Lindsay  Davis,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer  Pub.  Co. 
John  L.  S.  Northrop, 

Waldorf-Astoria 
James  S.  Lyon,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Richard  S.  Cowan.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
Mrs.  Katharine  Graham, 

870  United  Nations  Plaza 
John  W.  Sweeterman, 

W  aldorf- Astoria 
W.  E^rank  Gatewood.  Barclay 
James  J.  Daly,  Barclay 
(jerald  W.  Siegel,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Jack  B.  Sacks,  Barclay 
Raoul  Blumberg,  Drake 
Lawrence  W.  Kennelly,  Barclay 
Joseph  P.  Lynch.  Barclay 
Julian  J.  El^rle,  Barclay 
Waterbury  (Ck>nn.)  Republican  and 
American 

W.  B.  Pape,  Gotham 
C.  E\  Maloney,  Gotham 
Daniel  Hull,  Gotham 
E'orrest  Palmer,  Gotham 
William  E\  Ryan,  Gotham 
K.  M.  Carter.  Summit 
W.  J.  Pape  II,  Summit 
R.  C.  Shumway,  Summit 

H.  A.  Gurski,  N.A. 

Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman 

Henry  A.  Youmans,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Nita  Youmans.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Sturtevant, 

Plaza 

Wayne  (N.J.)  Matzner  Publications 
Harold  B.  Matzner 
Jerry  E'uchs 
Dan  Blum 

Wayne8l)oro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rol>ert  Bnugher,  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Chalfant,  Barclay 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World 
Wilfred  R.  Woods.  Waldorf-Astoria 
West  Covina  (Calif.)  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Tribune 

E\  Al  Totter.  Barclay 
West  Palm  Beach  (E'la.)  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times 

Cecil  B.  Kelley.  Sr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
West  Warwick  (R.I.)  Pawtuxet  Valley 
Times 

Kol>ert  W.  McCreanor, 
Waldorf-A.storia 
Westerly  (K.I.)  Sun 

(Veorge  H.  Utter,  Meurice 
Anne  H.  Utter,  Meurice 
Charles  W.  Utter,  Barclay 
Annice  S.  Utter,  Barclay 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer/ 

News-  Reg  i  ster 

Austin  V.  Wood.  Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Williams, 

Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Ogden  Nutting. 

Barclay 

Wichita  (Kans.)  Ekigle-Beacon 
John  H.  dlolburn,  St.  Regis-Sheraton 
Britt  Brown,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Wichita  E'alls  (Tex.)  Times  and 
Record  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rhea  Howard,  Barclay 
Mrs.  Annie  Lee  Williams,  Barclay 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record/Times- 

I. <eader,  News 

John  A.  Hourigan,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
A.  Dewitt  Smith,  Barclay 
Ekiward  P.  Hourigan, 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  F.  Collis,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit 
Ralph  R.  Cranmer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  H.  Lamade,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Gilbert  B,  Whiteley,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  J.  Gunnion  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette 
Paul  C.  Shebest,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Defender 
LeRoy  Brown,  Park  Sheraton 
Grace  Tiller,  Park  Sheraton 
A.  G.  Hibbert,  Park  Sheraton 
Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star-News 
Mr.  &  Mrs,  Rye  B.  Page, 

Wa  Idorf- Astori  a 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  C.  Hutaff, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Wilson  (N.C.)  Times 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Dlckerman, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Swindell, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel 

C.  L.  ( Roy)  Ray,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Donald  J.  C^ipman,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Winona  (Minn.)  News 
William  ¥.  White,  Pierre 
Mrs.  William  E\  White,  Pierre 
WInsted  (Conn.)  Citizen 
I’ed  Vaill,  Summit 
Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  News-Chief 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  E.  Rynerson, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  Jack  McE'arland,  Waldorf-Astoria 
W(X)n8ocket  (R.I.)  Coll 
Mr.  Andrew  P.  Palmer, 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Mr.  Drew  H.  Palmer,  Waldn  f-Astoria 
Miss  Nancy  E.  Hudson, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette 
Mr.  Leland  J.  Adams, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  Gorden  A.  O’Brien, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  William  G.  Weinrich, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
• 

Citations  Presented 
By  Colorado  J«School 

Boulder,  Colo. 
Recognition  citation.^  were 
made  to  journalists  (April  14) 
at  the  14th  annual  University  of 
Colorado  School  of  Journalism 
Awards  Dinner. 

Citations  were  given  to  Frank 
Gregg  of  Washington,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Conservation  Foun¬ 
dation,  a  1949  CU  graduate; 
Lee  Hanna  of  New  York  City, 
director  of  news  for  WCBS-Tv] 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  station  in  New  York,  a  1954 
graduate,  and  Harold  Burton 
Meyers,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
associate  editor  of  Fortune,  a 
1948  graduate. 

Citations  for  outstanding 
Colorado  journalists  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  faculty  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Ballantine,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Durango  (Colo.) 
Herald,  and  to  William  Hoso- 
kawa,  editorial  director  of  the 
Denver  Post’s  Empire  magazine. 

The  student  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  presented  an  outstand¬ 
ing  male  graduate  award  to 
Ronald  D.  Mallett,  a  1966  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  Mallett  is  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  publications  for 
IBM-Boulder. 

• 

Scholarships  Posted 
For  School  Reporters 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
A  scholarship  program  for 
high  school  seniors  serving  as 
campus  correspondents  for  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
publisher. 

There  will  be  two  annual  $500 
scholarships,  one  for  correspond¬ 
ents  of  Teen  Gazette,  a  weekly 
supplement  of  the  Gazette,  and 
the  other  for  correspondents  of 
Young  Arizona,  special  Satur¬ 
day  pages  of  the  Republic  carry¬ 
ing  news  and  features  of  interest 
to  high  school  students. 

• 

Wins  Another  Prize 

DENtTJi 

Mrs.  Olga  Curtis,  staff  writer 
for  the  Denver  Post  supplement, 
Empire  Magazine,  has  won  the 
top  prize  from  the  Colorado 
Woman’s  Press  Association  for 
the  fifth  consecutive  year  for  the 
liest  feature  writing.  It  was  a 
three-part  series  on  the  State 
Welfare  Department  and  how 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  oper¬ 
ates  in  Colorado. 
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...and  now, 

|L  even  grocery  ads, 
gw  with  the  PDP-8 
Computerized 
^  Typesetting  System 

Hot  type  *513  and  713  phototype 
*  New  linofilm  programs 

The  PDP-8  Typesetting  System  is  the  lowest  cost, 
full  scale,  computer  typesetting  system  available 
anywhere.  Hot  type.  513  and  713  phototype.  Lino- 
film.  And  now,  even  automatic  formatting  and  set¬ 
ting  of  traditional  grocery  ads  without  pasteup! 

The  45  PDP-8  Typesetting  installations  around  the 
country  are  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  more  than 
700  PDP-8  computer  systems  sold  to  the  scientific 
and  equipment  manufacturing  communities.  But 
those  45  typesetting  installations  demonstrate,  day 
after  day,  the  versatility,  the  ease  of  operation,  and 
the  remarkable  profit-making  potential  inherent  in 
the  system. 

After  one  week’s  training,  typists  can  produce  500 
lines  an  hour.  The  PDP-8  system  converts  their  out¬ 
put  to  justified,  hyphenated  tape  at  12,000  lines  per 
hour  —  enough  to  keep  over  14  high  speed  line- 
casters  busy. 

And  now,  with  the  phototype  programs,  even  gro¬ 
cery  ads  by  typists  at  the  press  of  a  few  buttons. 

Write  and  we’ll  send  full  details. 


COMPUTERS  •  MODULES 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION,  Maynard.  Massachusetts  01754.  Telephone: 
(617)  897-8821  •  Cambridge,  Mass.  •  New  Haven  •  Washington,  D.  C.  •  Parsippany, 
N.  J.  •  Rochester.  N.  Y.  •  Philadelphia  •  Huntsville  •  Pittsburgh  •  Chicago  •  Denver 

•  Ann  Arbor  •  Houston  •  Los  Angeles  •  Palo  Alto  •  Seattle  •  Carleton  Place  and 
Toronto,  Ont.  •  Reading,  England  •  Paris,  France  •  Munich  and  Cologne,  (krmany 

*  Sydney  and  West  Perth.  Australia  •  Modules  distributed  also  through  Allied  Radio 


Around  the  worldi 

newspaper^ 


experience  reaches  every  corner  of  the  world. 
Newspapers  everywhere  profit  from  this  experience  by 
producing  better  looking  papers,  faster  and  at  lower  cost. 
Our  practical  knowledge,  gained  in  more  than  40  years 
of  worldwide  operation,  assures  you  that  Sta-Hi  products 
and  recommendations  will  be  productive  and  economical. 
A  far-reaching  Research  and  Development  program  pro¬ 
vides  you  the  best,  most  advanced  equipment.  An  attitude 
of  complete  service  insures  effective  mailroom  and  stereo 
department  layout  recommendations  that  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  reduce  costs. 


From  the  smallest  to  the  largest 

The  Multiplex  Router  by  Sta-Hi  is  the  world’s  most  ad-  ! 
vanced  high  production  router.  With  three  Multiplex  units  [ 
coupled  together  or  coupled  with  Satellite  units,  up  to  ■ 

12  plates  can  be  precision-routed  at  once.  In  fact  this  ; 

equipment  is  so  flexible  that  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  or  12  plates  can 
be  routed,  according  to  your  need.  Complete  operator 
safety,  ease  of  operation  and  accurate  routing  are  features 
of  all  Sta-Hi  routers.  From  the  Multiplex  to  the  Twin- 
Plate  and  Duobel  (which  rout  2-off),  to  the  Master  or  ^ 
Tubular  Router  (which  give  economical  one-off  routing), 
you  can’t  go  wrong  with  Sta-Hi.  j 


C 


0  MULTIPLEX. 


Capetown,  South  Africa 


Complete  stereo  layouts 

The  ultimate  in  productivity  from  your  entire  stereo  de¬ 
partment  is  assured  with  Sta-Hi  equipment.  An  experi¬ 
enced  Sta-Hi  man  will  completely  analyze  and  layout  your 
present  or  planned  stereo  department.  You  will  obtain  an 
efficient,  productive  department  with  the  best  equipment 
available.  Sta-Hi  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  leader 
in  stereo  equipment  —  from  the  Sta-Hi  Master  Former  to 
the  Sensor-Matic  Master  Former;  from  the  complete  line 
of  Sta-Hi  routers  to  the  Premier  Rotary  Shaver,  Thermo- 
File  and  Newspaper  Color  Register  System.  Put  our  var¬ 
ied,  practical  knowledge  to  work  for  you. 


Marseille,  France 


U  STA-HI  CORPORATION 

^  World  Headquarters:  2601  Campus  Drive 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663  •  (714)  833-1000 


Call  your  Sta-Hi  representative  today! 


435  North  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
(312)  467-4441 


676  Winters  Ave. 
Paramus,  N.J.  07652 
(201)  261-4354 


1850  North  St.  Paul 
Wichita,  Kansas  67213 
(316)  942-6225 


49b  Winston  Churchill  Avenue 
Brussels  18,  Belgium 
Tel.  45.18.37 


In  Canada: 

Wyndham  Austin  &  Co.  Ltd. 
315  12th  Avenue; 

Richelieu,  P.  Q.  Canada 
(514)  658-1785 
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Groups^  Companies  and  Services  At  ANPA  Convention 


\iiniiit  I'Ai’Kit  ro  i.Th 
4(»S  I’ni'eisily  An-  .  Tnniiiin. 

St.  R.-«Ls: 

l>.  K,  RiMierls  J  K'  ('.illu  ll.' 

l;  \l<-lliit:h 

Summit : 
t:.  II.  IIuiImiii 

ABITIBI  SKRVICK  IMV 
tiSO  flftli  Ale.,  New  York,  \  \ 

St.  Reifls-Sheratdii 
K  T.  Ilowlin.l  K  r. 

Siimniit: 

O.  P.  Thrusluii  I*  IlanilMUt; 

J.  R,  Itrynan  Tliuner 

It.  F.  Scullant  V  Woods 

P.  J.  Corboy  J  II  Parish 

I.  Paisley 

Waldorf-Astoria : 

F.  Y.  Mundincer  It  Bat  nett 

Al>I>F,R  .ASSOCIATKS, 

1522  Sherbrooke  St.  W'.  Montreal.  Tanada 
loseph  Adler  .Amerieana 

\U.EN  KLAPP  rtl.. 

{:|3  N.  Michiean  Ate..  ChleaKu.  111. 

Summit : 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  James  S.  Me.Ytuilty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Zeno 

Mr.  P.  J.  lloarty  Waldorl  Admi;, 

AMK’RU'.AN  STEEL  (  M.VSE'  ( (I  . 

.11-31  4Sth  Are..  Long  Island  fity.  N.l. 
lleurge  E.  Bourlier  ilariy  L.  Williamson 

ANtiLlt-CANAItlAX  PI  LP  AND  PAPER  MILLS. 
LTD.,  quebec  3.  P  tj. 

Mr.  k  .Mrs.  M.  J.  Foley  Lowell  Hotel 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  S  A.  Melgher  Barclay 

AP  NEWSFEATl  RES.  .',il  Ibo  keteller  Plaza. 
New  Y'ork.  N  Y. 

M.  4.  Wing  E.  T.  Fleming 

Nate  Polowcizky 

ASSIICIATLIi  press,  r.n  Boekefiller  Pl.i/.i 
New  Y'ork.  N.  Y. 

Wes  ('■allaglier  Robeil  KYinson 

Harry  T.  Montgomery  liwin  Frank 
I.  \.  .Yspinwall  Keith  Fuller 

William  Barnard  Victor  llacklei 

Ben  Ba.ssetl  Douglas  Loielaee 

Samuel  C.  Blackman  Pat  McDonald 
li.  R.  ISiNdh  Webb  .McKinley 

Daiid  L.  Bowen  Elen  Pusey 

led  Boyle  F.  A.  Rfsch 

Hal  Buell  Watson  Sims 

Rene  J.  tappon  led  Smits 

Robert  Cayagnaio  Stanley  M.  Sw  im  on 

Daniel  De  Lure  James  Tomlinson 

Herbert  Inderriner 


ATLANTIf  FEATI  RES  k  PRINTING.  INt 
Newport  News.  Va. 

Jack  R.  Hornady  33ll  East  43rd  St 

Itoliert  B.  Smith  Waldorf  Towers 


\l  STRALIAN.  THE  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Geo  E.  .McCadden  220  E.  42  SI. 


AVERY  M.YCEY  INT.  CORP., 

420  Lexington  Are.,  New  York.  N.T. 
Frank  W.  Hyman  G.  Weil 

M.  Macey 

BELL  MeCLl  RE  SYNDICATE. 

230  W.  41  St  .  New  York.  N  Y. 

John  Osenenko  Elmer  Rco  -stier 


BEUKEY  TEVHNICAL  COUP  . 

J.'r-lS  .50th  St..  Woodside.  N.  Y. 
Yrre  Jensen  John  Reidy 


BL.U  Kill  l!N  a  t  It  INC..  Washington.  D  C 
Waldorf-.Ystoiia: 

James  W.  Blaekhiirn  Jack  V.  Haney 
Joseph  M  Silriek 

BOISE  CASt  ADE  NEWSPRINT. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Waldorf -AsDiria: 

Robyn  Campbell  lano's  Vaughan.  Jr. 

Ridierl  L.  Bonaparte 

BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS.  INC..  N.w  York  N  Y. 

\.  11.  Kuril  New  York  .Ythletir  Club 

John  11.  Giant  110  K’.  42  St..  .VY.C. 

BOWATER  PAPER  Co  .  INC..  New  Yoik.  N.  Y. 
Waldorf -Ystoria: 

W.  A.  Sprague  J  C.  Dalis 

J.  C.  (ktobie  E.  N.  Edwards 

R.  E.  Watt.  Sr.  E.  N.  .MiHitgomeiy 

G.  B.  Hutchings,  sr.  J.  A.  Meyer 
N  B.  Thomey  R.  E.  Hurt 

C.  K.  Martin  W.  J.  Knox 

A.  J.  Dauray  J.  R.  Inness 

J  R.  Hahn  D  R.  Snotul 

J  A.  Logan  T.  H.  Mayer 

G.  J.  Munck.  Jr.  J.  A.  Do  l.iilio 
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BRANHAM  t  tl 
Waldorf-Astoiia : 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  L.  S  Gieeiiheig 
Mr.  &  .Mis.  M.  J.  Foiilon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cooper 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  A.  J.  Engelhaidl  Ji 
K.  S.  Stapleton 
11.  L.  Rolls 


0  P.  BROTHER  &  CO.,  IM-lroil.  Mich. 
Watts  Wacker  Waldorf-Astoria 


BRTSll  MOORE  NEWSPAPERS.  Canton  O 
fhomas  S.  Brush  N..\. 

G.  (krrdon  Strong  Waldorf-.Ystoiia 

Barclay: 

William  I.  Hershey  Thomas  11.  Fleming 
Vic  Merson  Donald  T.  Grace 

William  11.  Vodrey  E  A1  Totter 

William  M.  Collins  Thomas  D  Irwin 

Georgeg  A.  Shaw 


C.YNADIAN  PRESS.  Toronto  Canada 
Gillls  Purcell  Waldorf -.Ystoria 


CAPITAL  TOOL  k  MEG.  CO..  INC.. 

(  ollege  Park.  .Md. 

.losepi)  P.  Doir  Waldorf -.YsDtria 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASSN  .  Clereland.  O 
1  ourtland  .Smith  WahliH  t-.Ystoria 


CHEMtO  PHOrilPRODU-rs  CO..  INC  . 
Glen  Core.  N.Y. 

Sam  B.  .\nson  C  Harold  Larsson 

Nicholas  A.  Minotti  Burton  Kaplan 


I  IHC.YGO  TRIBI  NE  NEW  YORK  NEWS 
SYNDIC..YTE.  INC..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Henry  Raduta  Edward  L.  Kaisn 

James  O'Connell.  Jr.  Robert  11.  Lampee 
:10  Sutton  Place.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Arthur  Laro 

1.S5  Paine  .Are  .  New  RiH-helle.  N  Y'. 

Harry  Slater 


CIRt  I  LATION  SALE'S  INC  ,  Detroit,  Midi 
Earl  R.  Milne  Summit 


I  II.MPI  GRAPIIU  I  IIRP  .  Reailing.  M.is' 
iValdorf-.Ystoria: 

W.  W.  Garth.  Jr.  George  DeLine 

E.  P.  Hanson  James  Page 

V.  B.  Morrison 


I'ONGRESSIONAL  BEUIRD  CLIPPINGS. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

e  o  International  Press  Clipping  Bureau 
Piescolt  Dennett  .5  Beekman  St 


ITINSOLIDATED  PAPER  SALES.  LTD  . 

Montreal.  Canada 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  R.  .\.  Irwin 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  G.  M.  Hobart 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  J.  D.  Andrew 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  R.  J.  Flood 
Mr.  k  .Mrs.  D.  M.  Y'oung 
Mr.  k  .YIrs.  J.  S.  Oppe 
Mr.  k  .Mrs.  D.  B.  Gibson 
Mr.  k  .Mrs.  P.  B.  lollins 
Mr.  k  .YIrs.  G.  M.  Strathy 
Mr  <x  Mrs.  M.  B.  Trudel 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  Robert  Powell 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  J.  C.  Anderson 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  C.  C.  Ballantyiie 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  N.  G.  WoihIs 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  F.  W.  Mailatt 
Mr.  W.  Mo\ 

Mr.  A.  R.  Rogeis 
Mr  A.  D.  'Thacker 


CIIPLEY  NEWSPAPERS.  La  Jolla.  (  .ilit. 

Hotel  Pierre: 
lames  S.  Copley 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  Letts  Jones  Hubert  Kaltenhaeb 
.Yilm.  R.  L.  Dennison  James  K.  Armstrong 
Richard  G.  Capen  William  F.  Blackburn 
Rolierl  L.  CuTy  W.  Hoyt  Cater 

I'arlyle  Reed  Carroll  W.  Parehi  r 

Barclay: 

Alex  DeBakesv  Lyle  L.  Erh 

120  E'.  34th  St.  (Apt.  1 1  0| 

I  trine  W.  Reynolds 


(DRKPAK  CD..  INC 

70  .Yrgyle  .\re..  .New  Roehelle,  N.Y'. 

Ered  II.  Paulmann.  Sr.  Erial  II.  Paulniann.  Jr. 


I  tIVE'-McK.VNE’  IN  I  ERNATIONAL. 

New  York,  N.Y 
W'aldorf-Astori.i : 

Arthur  Gershon  Eiitz  Alldihain 


I'DWLES  (  II.M.MI  NU  A  TIDNS.  INI 
4S8  .Madison  .Yve..  New  Y'oik.  N.Y 
Gardner  Cowles  HI  (Suffolk  Suni 
John  R.  Harrison  (Lakeland.  Fla.  Ledgeri 
((iilnesville.  E'la.  Sun) 

Cortland  Anderson  (Suffolk  Sun) 

WiDiam  Doriillier  (San  Juan  Star) 


R.  W.  CRABTREE  &  SONS  LTD  , 
Toronto.  Canada 
Canadlin  Club.  YValdorf -.Ystoria : 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  L.  J.  Rothwell 


I  RESMER.  WOODW  ARD.  0  MARA  \ 
OK.MSBEE  INC..  .New  York.  N.Y 
IValdorf-.Ystoria: 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  John  W.  E.Vgers 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jolin  C.  Daridson 
Plaza : 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Frederic  If.  Fartar 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Ilealy 
Barclay: 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  John  L.  Sterling 
Mr.  k  Sirs.  John  L  Scolaio 


I  I  NED  PRE.SS.  INC..  Chicago.  Ml. 
Gerald  H.  Coy  Waldorf -.Ystoria 


(  I'TLEIMIAMMER.  INC..  Milwaukee.  Wis 
7:13  Third  .Yre..  New  Y'ork.  N.Y. 

('.  M.  Hall  R  J  Serwin 

M.  Luciano 


DEAR  PI  BLICAUON  4  RADIO,  INt  . 
Washington.  1).  C. 

Darld  R.  Dear  Waldorf-Astoria 


lEVLIN.  JR.,  ROBERT, 

120  Park  .Yre..  New  Y'ork.  N  T. 


Dl  AN  CONTROLS.  INt  .  Boston.  M.i,-. 
Wiildorf-.Ystoria : 

M.  J.  Kauffman  Lou  'Tarsa 

William  Pierce 

DICKINSON  NEWSPAPER  .SERVICES.  INC.. 
'i4.5  Fifth  Are.,  New  Y'ork.  N.Y. 

Harry  'T.  Dickin.son  trances  .M.  Knov 

DIGITAL  EYH'IPMENT  CORP  .  Maynard,  Mass 
Man  Cothran 


Dl  RST  (I  SA)  INC  . 
o23  Stewart  Are..  Garden  ( Ity,  N.Y. 
E'dward  Brodnicki  Andy  Kreil 

Lionel  HairLson  Jack  Gilbert 


EASTERN  t'OLOR  PRINTINti  CO  . 

New  Y'ork  City  anil  Waterburv,  Conn 
Waldorf  .Ystoria : 

William  B.  Pape  c.  E.  Poindexter 

Harold  A.  Moore  Richard  Pape 

Engene  V.  Downey  Frank  M.  Cronan 
W  illiam  J.  Pape  1 1  C.  Paul  Raymond 

ELLINGTON  ASSOCIATES.  INC.,  AL  0  , 
Birmingham.  Ala. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Al  ().  Ellington  Waldorf  Astoria 


ESTES  NEYVSFE.YTI'RES, 

■.:Dt  H.  23rd  St..  New  York.  N  Y 
Bernard  Estes 


EAIRCIHLD  GRAPHIC  EQl  IPMEM  . 

221  Fairchild  .Yve..  Plainriew.  N.  Y. 
Howard  H.  Carstensen  Robert  C.  Miller 
William  R.  Condit  Edward  P.  Tiaeht 
John  1.  Ileidcnreich 


I  AIRI  IIILD  PI  BLII'ATIONS.  INI  . 

7  E.  12th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Saul  Diamon.l  Jason  K.  Lewis 

William  O.  DwYcr  Richard  Lynch 

Edgar  W.  B.  Fairchild  Wight  Martind.ile 
John  B.  Fairchild  lleiiiy  Zwiiner 


EA.MILY  WEEKLY 
Waldorf- .Y.storia 

Leonard  S.  Daiidow  Meianie  DeProft 

Morion  Frank  Luther  V.  Haggerty 

Edward  R.  Downe.  Jr,  Joseph  R.  Inzerillo 

W,ilter  C.  Dreyfus  Tod  Reed 

iV.  E.  Andemian.  Jr.  Russell  L.  Sparky 

Robert  D.  ('arney  Robert  G.  Hathaway 

Lee  EYIls  Martin  Steinhandler 

Itiith  S.  Emiry  Richard  Thomas 

Roliert  Fitzgibbon  .h.hn  M.iiiio 


EINCOR.  INC.  (Subsidiary  of  .Miehle  lioss- 
Dexter.  Inc.).  Chicago.  III. 

G  R.  Dayton  Summit 


ITTZP.YTRICK  .YSSOCIATES,  IN(  ., 

Los  .Yngeles.  Calif. 

\  ietoi  11.  IfaiiiMgaitnir  N.A 

EDITOR  &:  P 


FLINT  INK  t  ORP  .  Detroit,  Mich. 
Waldorf-Astoria; 

Edgar  B.  Flint  Ted  Pintaid 

Everett  L.  Mills  John  Devine 

Carl  0.  Jacobson 


El  LLER.  S.MITH  &  ROSS.  INC., 
drtfi  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork.  N  Y. 
Michael  E'.  Keenan 


i.ANNETT  CO.,  INt'..  Rochester.  N  Y 

Paul  Miller  Waldorf  Astoil.i  Towers 

Robert  Eckert  Barclay 

Charles  J.  Latus  Summit 

Waldorf-Astoria; 

John  E.  Heselden  Cyril  Williams 

S.  Eugene  Buttrill  Allen  H.  Neuhaitli 

George  J.  Dastyck  Al  Mahar 

Merrell  M.  Dulrois 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  SE'RVICE.  INC., 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

Gil  Mott  W'aldorf -.Ystoria 


GENEKAI.  FE.YTl'RES  CORP..  New  York,  N.T. 
Waldorf-Astoria; 

Rex  Barley  Irwin  Breslauer 

S  George  Little  Mary  Jane  French 

William  Thoma.s 


GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  III  IDiv  Sun 
I'hemical  Corp.),  750  Third  Ave,,  New  York 

N.  T. 

K.  YY.  Dando 
Belmont  Plaza: 

A.  H,  Solberg  .1  D,  Slone 


GENERAL  .STRAPPING  CO  . 

:;.'t3  Adams  St..  Bedford  Hills.  N.Y. 
Newton  J.  Friese.  Jr.  S.  A.  Sanluccio 
James  Harrison 


GOSS  CO.  IDiv.  of  Mielde  Goss-Dexter,  Inc.). 
Chicago.  Ill 
Barclay : 

J  W.  Coultrap  W.  c.  Pratt 

E.  G.  Morrison  G.  E'.  Mnldenhaurr 

c,  s.  Reilly  E.  L.  Goss 

D.  H.  Knowles  C  W'.  Burgei 

W.  J.  Nolan  E.  A.  White 

V.  J.  Hllgoe  I-  M.  Keeter 

.1  11.  Sauer  E.  A.  Kopp 

I.  A.  Riggs.  Ji  J.  M.  Strong 

II.  V.  Henry 

N.Y.  Office.  2 If  E  II  St. 

I  W.  Randall  W'.  R.  Schulke 

N.  Hemenway  R.  Benson 

R  E.  Ilii.st 


GOTTESMAN  k  I  o  .  New  York.  N.Y. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Robert  Powell  Barclay 

GRAPHIC  PIXCTROMCS.  INC.,  LaSalle.  Ill 
Summit : 

Wm.  J.  Barron  L.  A  "Buck"  Morel 


GREAT  LAKES  PAPER  I  II  .  LTD., 
Fort  William.  Canada 
St.  Rvgis; 

P  Yl.  Fox  R.  A.  Dunn 

I  J.  W.  Fox  C.  .1.  Ji'ffery 


GREAT  NORTHERN  PAPER  I'll  . 

522  Fifth  Are..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Peter  S.  Paine  John  P.  Bishop 

Robert  A.  Haak  Benjamin  B.  Appletua 

John  H.  Staples  James  K.  Hickey,  Jr. 
Joseph  Y’.  (’arena  Louis  Rotar 

Charles  D.  Tledfmann  Milton  A.  Meyers 
I  P.  ■'Mike”  Phelps  W  illiam  D  Mongo  an 
Charles  M  Sheafe 


JOIIN  GRIFFITHS  CO  ,  INC  . 

120  Lexington  .Yve.,  New  Y'ork.  N.Y. 
John  Griffllhs 


J.  .1  HARRINGTON  ASSIII  I.YTES. 

,41  Lexington  Are..  New  York.  N  Y. 

J.  J.  Harrington  Richard  E'.  Kennedy 
V.  B.  Harrington 


11.  C.  M.  KLlSt'IIOliKAPII  COUP.. 

Greatneck.  New  Y'ork 

Don  H.  Johnson  Carl  Slolz 

Edgar  L.  Parks  Jiiergcn  Westerwelle 


HEADLINE  PERSONNEL. 

5ii  W.  4.5lh  SI..  New  York,  N.Y'. 

Ed  E'arley  Vera  Somerville 

Claire  Harris  Charles  Ryan 

(Continued  on  page  14fi) 
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Here’s  how  the 
Boston  newspapers 
stack  up  in 
total  advertising 
linage. 


Boston  Globe 

39.1  million  lines. 

Up  2.16%  from  ’65. 
More  linage  than  the 
other  two  newspapers 
combined! 


Sun 

Vork 


nc.». 


larcljj 

.  in. 

irfi 


letun 

Jr. 

an 

rdy 

fill' 


) 

i‘)67 


Herald-Traveler 

25.5  million  lines. 

Down  6.35%  from  ’65. 


Record-American 


12.6  million  lines. 
Down  4.36%  from  ’65. 


The  Boston  Globe  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  A  Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


Mrs.  Lillian  Brown  can  reach 
her  entire  class  with  the 
equipment  on  her  desk.  The 
special  equipment  was  built  by 
Western  Electric’s  Los 
Angeles  Service  Center,  for 
the  Pacific  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company. 


Now,  when  he  can’t  go  to  school 
school  can  come  to  him. 


Kent  Codrington  cannot  see  his 
classmates,  but  he  knows  their 
voices  well.  Like  him,  they  are  con¬ 
fined  to  bed,  or  wheelchairs.  But 
they  are  together  in  a  classroom  as 
big  as  all  Los  Angeles.  When  they 
speak,  a  lamp  lights  on  their  teach¬ 
er’s  desk,  telling  her  which  of  them 
is  talking. 

Some  250  Los  Angeles  youngsters 
are  members  of  Tele-Class,  a  new 


project  of  the  Los  Angeles  School 
System.  Western  Electric’s  Los  An¬ 
geles  Service  Center  built  special 
signaling  and  switching  equipment 
for  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  to  help  make 
it  possible. 

It  is  projects  like  these  that  make 
our  job  as  manufacturing  and 
supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System 
especially  rewarding. 


Western  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  &  SUPPLY  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 


Kent  Codrington  went  through  8th  grade  flat  on  his 
back.  He  is  now  attending  High  School  via  Tele- 
Class,  and  hopes  to  be  attending  in  person  very  soon. 


Groups,  Etc. 

(Continued  from  page  142) 


i:  HOE  i  CO..  INC.. 

■<10  EYist  138th  St..  Bronx.  N.V. 

Rstymond  R.  Dittrich  Waldorf-.Astori.i 
James  M.  Crowe  Barclay 

l,exin(rton: 

Ray  Breur  Clyde  Throckmorton 

1..  D.  Pollock  Leonard  Leonard 

tVarren  Robinson  Russell  Rouse 

1.. ee  Kelleher 
niO  E.  138  St.: 

Prank  Burrell  .tilhur  Gordun 

John  Pascarella 


J..M.  HUBER  CORP  Menlo  Park,  X.  J. 

I  .  D.  Adkins  l..exington 

Olln  Boone  X.A. 

Frank  Dassorl  Summit 

HI  CK  CO..  IXC..  Glenview  Road 
Montvale.  X.  J. 

W  J.  ReDly  J.  P.  Ree 

IMPERIAL  METAL  &  CHEMICAL  CO.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

William  C.  Otter  Spilman  B.  Gibbs 

Wilfred  Riddet  Roy  C.  Kuhns 

William  A.  Penney.  Jr. 

(iarenee  Seaman  Sheraton  l^st 

I. NLAN'D  NEWSPAPER  M.ACll  CORP  . 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Clark  0.  Murray  Plaza 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

Bud  Coulson  IKin  Prentice 

IXTERCHEM  PRINTING  INKS., 

New  York.  N.  T. 

Dale  C.  Welsh  fi7  W.  44th  SI. 

INTERCITY  NEWS  SLUVICE 
103  Park  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edgar  W.  Nassauer  Betty  Rolierts 

INTERN.ATIOXAL  PAPER  SALES  CO..  INC  . 
Mortreal,  Canada 
Waldorf -Astoria: 

L.  C.  Burton  R.  C.  Neely 

J.  S.  Duncombe.  Jr.  W.  W.  Morrow 

C  W.  Ostrom,  III  L.  B.  Mansfield.  Jr 

R.  H.  Coyle  S.  F.  Strlngfelloii 

ti.  B.  DeLashmet  J.  W.  Vermont 

A.  H.  Cox  R.  B.  Lewis 

L.  West  P.  E.  Cemld 

(  .  C.  Carpenter  J.  R.  Tisdale 

T.  E.  Reilly 

INTERPCBLIC.  KC.,  Time  &  Life  Bldg  , 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Thomas  J.  Deegan,  Jr.  Waldorf  Towers 
INTERTYPE  CO.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Waldorf -.\storla: 
R.  B.  Daigle 
J.  C.  Dorn 
W.  W.  Fisher 
J.  A.  Gehiing 
w.  A.  Hadley 


W.  L.  Hewitt 
T.  Martin 

K.  J.  Nolan 

S.  8.  Skogen 
C.  W.  Wallen 


J. AMPOL  CO..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Herhert  t?.  Daniels  Howard  Fyler 

Edwin  A.  Dobrowolski  Kippard  A.  Hubbard 
Albert  G.  Allen 

ALLEN  KANDER-GEXlRCdi;  J.  COOPER 
270  Park  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Allen  Kander  270  Park  .Ue. 

George  J.  Cooper  Siiiiimit  Hotel 

K. ATZ  AGENCY.  INC.. 

245  Park  .\ve..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

W.  F.  Lochridge  Ted  Rathlioiie 

John  Rohde  Rodney  Keeney 

William  Reese 

KIMBERLY  I  LARK  CORP.. 

Coosa  River  Newsprint  Div. 

Waldorf-.Astoria: 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  G.  M.  Minard 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  R.  H.  Kimberly 
Mr.  A  Mrs  R.  A.  Sharp 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  M.  L.  Hunt 
Mr.  R.  J.  Appert 

KING  FE.ATCRES  SITIDU  ATE. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Waldorf-.Astoria : 

A.  H.  Alofsin 

G.  C.  Driscoll 
C.  M.  FlnetU 
George  Haslam 
Wm.  Higginbotham 
Robert  McCorkindale 
John  .Mawer 
C.  E'.  Rabinow 
Harold  Renneek 
R.  K.  Rogeis 


Harold  Schneider 

John  Truitt 

Etlward  F.  Wade 

Eric  Butterworth  (Canada  I 

James  F.  Cherrier  (Canada) 

KNOWLEDGE  SYNDICATE,  Kcnilttortli.  III. 
Dr.  Whitt  N.  SchulU  N.A. 

LINDNER  CO.,  LTD.,  E.O..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Ernest  A.  Lindner  Waldorf-Astoria 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS.  INC. 

200  Park  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Barclay  Hotel: 

W.  Barrie  C.  R.  Michclson 

L.  D.ile  H.  A.  Naughton 

L.  R.  Durant  R.  B.  Patch 

S.  L.  Heidrich  D.  G.  Radway 

R.  Mooney  K.  0.  Rasmussen 

H.  P.  Skemp 

LOGETRONICS  INC., 

7001  Loisdale  Road,  Springfield.  Va. 

Ira  R.  Kohlman  .N..A. 

I>EDGER  SYNDICATE.  INC.. 
r>4  W.  40th  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

John  W.  Higgins  Rob  Kane 
Peter  Sheehan  Dorothv  Boml 

Elizabeth  Scott  Maxwell  Riddle 

Rama  Braggiotti 

LEONARD  CO.,  Miami.  Fla. 

I. en  Adler  Sheraton  Russell 

MERVTN  N.  LE'VEY  CO..  Toledo,  Ohio 
Menin  X.  Levey  Delmonico 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  SYNDIC.ATE. 
la>s  Angeles,  Calif. 

Waldorf-.Astoria: 

Rex  Barley  William  Thomas 

.s.  George  Little  Irwin  Breslauer 
Mary  Jane  French 

LI  DLOW  TYPOORAPH  CO..  Chicago,  III. 
W.ildorf -Astoria: 

Robert  W.  Buckley  Robert  W.  Dietericb 
Phillip  R.  Angelini  Ted  E.  I.«a 
Jerry  Kirby  Frank  Higgason 

JAMES  MACLAREN  CO..  LTD.. 

Buckingham.  P.Q.,  Canada 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

C.  VV.  Kenny  Jock  CouLson 

C.  C.  Cre.ssy  J.  W.  Thompson 

I  II.AS.  T.  MAIN,  INC.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bolmont  Plaza: 

William  R.tumrucker  Frank  Bamoeolt 
Daniel  E.  Smith  David  W.  Lewis 
Harold  S.  Iloeh 

.\LANN0.  VINCENT  J..  New  York.  N.Y 
Blarkstone: 

Vincent  J  Manno  Howard  E'.  Stark 
George  Romano 

M  ATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY,  INC.,  JTI.H  S 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mathews  Suite — Waldorf-Astoria: 

Owen  E.  Landon  Jr.  R.  F.  C.  Wbltehonse 
ArthurD.  Wright.  Jr.  Robert  M.  Partridgi' 
Glen  W.  Russell  Russell  B.  Franz 
Melvin  E.  Freeman 

BILL  MATTHEW.  Dunedin.  Fla. 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Bill  Matthew  Mrs.  Bill  Mattli.  w 

MATRl.X  CONTRAST  CORP.,  Mlneoia,  N  Y 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Jack  Faris  Henry  Cuilandir 

McHUGH  CO..  LNC..  J.  THOMAS. 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 

J.  Thomas  .McHugh  .500  Fifth  A\e. 

Robert  W.  McNamara  500  Fifth  A\- . 

XDiRGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO.. 

Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

J.  A.  Keller  Paul  S.  Cbisbolni 

Summit: 

Henry  K.  Dierkoph  Joseph  F.  Schuman 
Fred  B.  Asdel  Jack  C.  Hule 

E.  Rene  Leach  Henry  L.  Murpliv 

W  ilson  Childers  Guy  G.  Ogden 

Robert  K.  Yeomans  Bruce  C.  Carrow 


METRO  A.SSOCIATED  SERVICES,  I.NC.. 
80  Madison  .Ave.,  New  Y'ork.  N.Y'. 

.M.  Neal  Gordon  At  above  address 

.M.  .Michael  Bogen 
Norman  DeMent 
Belmont  Plaza: 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  W.  L.  Hansen 
Eric  Butterworth 


METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS, 
LNC.,  260  Madison  Are.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Charles  T.  Kline  John  F.  Gribbin 
Fred  R.  McCoy  Carl  F.  Schmidt 

Harry  M.  Detjen 

MILGO  ELECTRONIC  CORP.,  Miami.  Fla. 
Thomas  J.  Stephen  Travel  Lodge  Motel 

MINDEN  PAPER  GAUGE  CO.,  INC., 

.New  York.  N.Y.  10036 
Americana: 

Bendix  T.  Minden  Jeannette  B.  Minden 

MISSOURI  FE.ATURE  NiAYS  SERVICE. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

N.Y.  Athletic  Club: 

George  G.  White,  Sr.  Vincent  D.  Sieiers 

BERTA  MOHR  FASHION  SYNDICATE, 

185  E.  8.5th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Berts  .Mohr 

MONTMORENCY  PAPER  CO.,  INC.. 

.New  York,  N.Y'. 

St.  Regis-Sheraton : 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  T.  Houk 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  A.  Whitehall 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  N.  LeClalr 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  E.  Wilkins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  J.  Folev 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  8.  A.  Meighen  Barclay 

JACK  MOORE  NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION 
OUTFITTER.  Medina.  0. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Moore  Wayfarers  Club 

N.ATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ASSN.. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  A.  Serrill. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Higgins,  Park-Sheraton 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  SY'NDICATE,  IXC. 
Chicago.  III. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Dille  Americana 

J.  Willard  Colston  Barbizon  Plaza 

NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC.. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Harold  A.  Lessersohn 
Malcolm  C.  Smith 

NEWS  SYNDICATE  CO..  INC. 

220  E.  42nd  St..  New  York.  X.  Y. 

W.  11.  James  K.  F.  Krnepke 

V.  E  Palmer  R.  L.  Way 

R.  W.  Clarke  W.  Bush 

John  F.  Herrick  R.  Dtick-worth 

G.  Hussennetter  R.  Dowd 

NEWS  VOICE  INTERNATIONAL, 

10 1  Central  Park  North,  New  Y'ork.  N.  Y. 
Walter  A.  Davis,  Jr.  865  U.N.  Plaza 

Alonzo  Coleman  865  I'.X.  Plaza 

Ed  Bagell  865  U.N.  Plaza 

NEW'SD.YY  SPECIALS,  Garden  City,  X.  Y 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Thomas  B.  Dorsey  Clayton  Fritcliey 

Robert  Gillespie 

NEWSPAPEW  ENTERPRISE  ASSN., 

7  E.  43  St.,  New  Y'ork  and  Cleveland.  0 


Boyd  Lewis 
Waldorf-Astoria: 
Meade  Monroe 
William  Borglund 
Earl  Anderson 
Richard  Johnson 
Jack  Gamble 
L'dward  Kennedy 


Robert  Metz 
Robert  Cochnar 
Dennis  O’Neill 
Robert  Handrich 
Jean  Mooney 
James  Weiss 


NEWSPAPER  PREPRINT  CORPOEYTION, 
711  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  X.  Y. 

W’ui.  W.  Fitzhugh,  Jr.  N.  .MeMiehael 

Ivar  Weberg  T.  Knecht 

J.  .Aldinger  F.  Ekstrom 

NILES  &  NELSON.  INC.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Waldorf-.Astoria: 

Owen  Smith  Harold  F.  Johnson 

James  H.  Clancy  James  J.  Clancy 

Eugene  F.  Smith 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ALLIANt 
2;i0  W.  41st  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jolin  Usenenko  Sid  Goldberg 

OHIO  NEWSP.APER  ASSN.,  Columbus.  0. 
Mr.  ic  .Mrs.  William  J.  Oertel  Belmont  PI 

ONTARIO  PAPER  CO.,  Thorold,  Ontario 


Robert  M.  Schmon 
(tordon  Godwin 
J.  B.  Jones 
H.  A.  Sewell 
T.  F.  Flahilt 
D.  F.  Kerr 


St.  Regis 
St.  Regis 
Barclay 

Waldorf -Ast  or  i.x 
Gotham 

Waldorf-Astoria 


PARADE  PUBLICATIONS,  INC.. 
733  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  X.  Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  H.  Motley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  I.  Tenney 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  J.  Reynolds 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  W.  J.  Gillerlain 
Mr.  &  Mrs  M.  P.  Rasmussen 
.Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  W.  Winn 

JOHN  A.  P.ARK,  JR.  4  CO..  Raleigh  N.  C. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  John  A.  Park,  Jr.  Waldorf 

PENNSYLVANIA  NEWSPAPER  Pl’RUSHKIIs 
ASS.N,.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Mr.  4  Mrs  G.  Richard  Dew  W’aldnrf-Astnru 
.Mr.  4  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Treat  Barehiy 

PETIKINS-GOODWIN  CO.,  INC..  lullas,  T«. 

W.^doif-Astoria- 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  J.  W.  Price 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  George  Newvomhe 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Myer  M.  Donosky 

PHOTON,  INC..  Wilmington,  Mass 
Waldorf-.Astoria: 

Kurtz  M.  Hanson  Thomas  H.  MoKIniniy 
R.  A.  Arment  Walter  J.  Stanton 

Donald  E.  Rogers  Robert  M.  Campbell 

G.  H.  Robinette 

PLANT  LVSTALLATION  ASSOCIATES  IM'., 
:i7ft  West  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Joel  Marcus  David  Rikon 

Tom  Kilpatrick  Arthur  Lorenz 

Charles  Baier  Walter  Lnreuz  Jr. 

POWELL  RIVER-ALBERXI  SALES  CORP.. 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Anson  Brooks 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Jeffries 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Terry  L.  Hollern 


PRICE  PAPER  CORP., 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
Wicklllte  B.  Moore 

T.  R.  Kenny 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

D.  W.  M.  Smith 
R.  11.  Price 

K.  Colllster 
A.  E.  Potter 
J.  E.  Branch 
G.  C.  Convey 
W.  L.  Hart 


New  York.  N.  Y. 
775  Park  Ave. 
SL  Regis  Hotel 

R.  C.  Nesbitt 
D.  Shorter 
Q.  Arellano 
W.  B.  Bradley 
C.  A.  Kinnear 
W.  F.  Craddock 
W.  I.  Teeney.  Jr. 


EDITOR  ac 


PUBLLSHERS  NEWSPAPER  SYN’DICATE. 
Chicago,  m. 

H, avoid  H.  Anderson  Hampshire  House 

Brrhert  C.  Cowles  Waldorf-Astoria 

Harry  Ellis.  Jr.  Waldorf-Astoria 

RAPID  GRIP  4  BATTEN.  LTD.. 

I'oronto.  Canada 

EYIc  Butterworth  Belmont  Plaza 

REGISTER  4  TRIBUNE’  SYNDIC.ATE. 

lies  Moines,  Iona 

488  Madison  Ave.,  X.Y.C. 

Phillip  G.  Reed  Lewis  Little 

ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  CO..  (Div.  of  Ball 
Kros.  Co.,  Inc.,  210  Van  Brunt  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

Frank  Bonner  Patrick  J.  Kearns 

.Adrian  A.  Collart  James  C.  .Mann\ 

Fred  A.  Dirkes 

RUSS-KOLB  ADVERTtflLNO,  INC.. 

Greenville.  S.  C. 

Richard  Kolb  Commodore 

ST.  CROIX  PAPER  CO., 

760  Summer  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Drake: 

R.  A.  Schumacher  R.  P-  Warren 

C.  R.  Spadt  J.  Farmer 

J.  C.  Lavtn 

SAWYE'R-FERGUSON-WALKETR  CO.. 

245  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Waldorf-Astwla: 

J.  L.  Ferguson  C.  B.  Spllttoii  .  .sr. 

J.  AY.  Sykes  R.  F.  Jobson 

SCRIPPS  LEAGUE  NEWSPAPERS  INC.. 
Hillsborough,  Calif. 

■Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Scripps  Pi"t* 

E 

SILA-NNON  4  CULLEN.  INC., 

757  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WiUdorf -Astoria : 

.Mr.  4  Mrs.  C.  George  Shannon 
laza  ■'^Ir.  4  Mrs.  John  W.  Cullen.  Jr. 

.Air.  4  Mrs.  William  V.  Shannon 
L.  A.  Peterson  Ralph  AV.  Krone 

Stanley  C.  Bestys  Raymond  J.  AndoLeli 

BEX  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES.  INC.. 

60  K'.  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Ben  Shulman 

SKIDMORE  4  MASON  INC., 

55  Fourth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gi-orge  B.  Skidmore  S.  S.  Mason 

(Continued  on  page  148) 
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To  these  Humble  PR  men  oil  is  a  few  miiiion  words: 


6.  T.  J.  Gallagher  P.  O.  Box  222  Linden,  N.  J.  07036 
201-474-0100  7.  Fred  Wichlep  P.  O.  Box  420  Charlotte, 

N.  C.  28201  704-523-2211  8.  J.  H.  Rose  P.  O.  Box  2180 

Houston,  Texas  77001  713-221-5864  9.  S.  F.  Huston 

2000  Classen  Center  North  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73106 
405-528-2411  10.  W.  N.  Farlie  P.  O.  Box  1288  Baltimore, 

Md.  21203  301-825-5400  11.  J.  W.  Howard  P.  O.  Box  120 
Denver,  Colo.  80201  303-534-1251  12.  C.  M.  Hooper 

P.  O.  Box  3950  Baytown,  Texas  77520  713-583-5711 
13.  P.  J.  O’Connor  Foot  of  East  22nd  Street  Bayonne, 

N.J.  07002  201-474-0100  14.  W.  J.  Neely  Box  367 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38101  901-272-2461  15.  D.  F.  Mayfield 

P.  O.  Box  551  Baton  Rouge.  La.  70821  504-359-771 1 

16.  J.  F.  Spry  15  West  51st  St.  New  York.  New  York  10019 
212-974-3620  17.  W.  R.  Brooks  1 1 05  West  22nd  Street 
Oak  Brook,  III.  60523  312-654-2600 


If  you’d  like  to  have  words  about  oil,  call  the 
Humble  Public  Relations  man  nearest  you.  Or  wire. 
Or  write.  He’ll  answer  with  the  facts,  figures  and 
background  information  you  tell  him  you  need. 

Big  facts.  Little  facts.  Little  known  facts.  Latest 
facts.  Earliest  facts.  All  about  oil  as  fuel,  as  food, 
as  energy,  as  a  chemical  equation,  as  a  factor  in 
the  economy.  When  it  comes  to  getting  you  all  the 
details  on  the  big  Energy  story,  our  PR  people 
are  pretty  tenacious  Tigers. 


1.  B.  F.  Richards  P.  O.  Box  60626  New  Orleans,  La.  70160 
504-527-3636  2.  J.  F.  Tucker  34th  Floor  Southland  Center 
Dallas,  Texas  75201  214-748-8261  3.  A.  A.  Smith  II 

P.O.Box  2180  Houston,  Texas  77001  713-221-5734 

4.  J.  E.  Grady  Hutchinson  River  Parkway  Pelham,  New 
v/.rv  inani  qi  a.7'»R.a7nn  r  n  i  RniHinn 

1800  Avenue  of  the  Stars  Los  Angeles,  Cali 
fornia  90067  213-879-2700 
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GothicGains 
When  Given 
Elbow  Room 


Groups,  Etc. 


The  Southside  Viriginian 


(Continued  from  page  146) 


^ving 


sm  TllKRN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
1  .irliumlale.  III. 

lUmjnl  It.  lain  Belmont  I’laza 


ST.l-IlI  CORP..  Newport  Beach,  falif 
Vernon  R.  Spitaleri  Summit 

I'onalil  V.  Weber  Summit 


J.Vl'K  L.  STOLL  i  .YSSOCIATES. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

•lack  L.  Stoll  Waldorf -Astor  1.1 


Bv  Ediiiuml  C.  AriioitI 


Fluoridation  Faces 
Biggest  Battle 


Annex  Ptn 
DueAjrinf 
0n»bfch20 


STORY  i  KELLY -SMITH.  INC.. 
T'.O  Third  Are.,  New  York,  .N.  Y. 
W.ildorf-.Astoria: 

.Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Story,  Sr 
.Mr.  i  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Story.  Jr. 
Mr.  i  Mrs.  R.  W.  Matteson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Noble 
Mr.  A:  Mrs.  StanKy  E.  Cloutier 
Mr.  ii  Mrs.  Kevin  P.  Cronin 


This  Year  of  Our  Lord  1967 
is  goitiK  to  be  one  of  note  in 
books  on  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism.  Among  the 
many  interesting  things  that 
intrigue  the  fourth  estate  these 
days  in  the  development  of  the 
“orbiting  newspaper”. 

A  week  or  so  ago  we  looked  at 
the  Chicago  Tribune'^  satellite, 
i'he  Trih.  Today  we  get  a  peek 
at  the  South  Side  Virginian, 
the  orbiting  pajier  of  The  Tinie.-^- 
I>i><m'teh  and  the  .Veic.s  Leader 
of  Richmond,  Va. 

.An  orbiting  newspaper  is  out' 
that  is  self-contained  but  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  the  parent  pub¬ 
lication.  The  SS  Virginian,  for 
instance,  is  published  Wednes¬ 
days  at  Petersburg,  Va. 

It’s  in  the  optimum  format,  a 
6-columner.  But  more  striking 
than  that,  to  my  eyes  at  least,  is 
the  Record  Gothic  used  for  the 
head  schedule.  This  face  is  the 
descendent  of  the  ugly  old 
“numerical  Gothics”,  those 
which  didn’t  have  a  name,  just  a 
number,  and  of  the  studhorsey 
Franklin  Gothic.  But  this 
newer  cutting  is  pleasant. 

The  secret  to  using  Gothic  well 
is  to  give  it  plenty  of  air.  The 
white  alleys  of  op-format  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  quantity  of  elbow 
room  by  themselves.  But  the 
-staff  builds  in  generous  strips 
of  white  above  and  below  heads. 

As  always  in  op-format,  pic¬ 
tures  can  be  played  big.  The 
only  weakness  on  this  page  is 
the  one  lower  left  which  faces 
directly  and  strongly  out  of  the 
page.  Pix  should  always  face  in  1 


r.UT  CONTRACTING  CO..  INC..  Chiragi 
•bilm  K.  Smiekel  Tuscany 

ll.irry  E.  Hallstrom  Tuscany 


ToBtuntmeX 

SufixrmofM 


TECHMC.AL  SERVICE  CO.,  Denver.  Cub 
I:  ill  Becker  Waldorf -.YsUiria 


I  EY;N  \GE  corner  INC..  Canton,  0 
I'.iiiil  Latin  Plaza 

Kllie  Lavin  Plaza 


l  ELETAPE  PERFOR.\TLNG  CO., 
Gri'cnville.  S.  C. 

Kenneth  H.  Hartman  Belmont  Plaza 


itaciieSnwf 
Mu  $90,000 
fetMeuHum 


TELETYPIST  SERVICE.  New  York,  X.  Y 

Crank  Person  Plaza 

Edward  Gary  W'aldorf-Astroia 


1 EXAS  DAILY  PRESS  LEAGUE.  Dallas.  Tex. 
Mr.  i  .Mr.s.  S.  W'.  Papert,  Jr.  Waldo 


mis  WEY-K  M.VGAZINE.  New  York.  N  V 
4S.j  Lexington 

Ben  Wrigiit  Mar  Morris 

W  illiam  Nichols  Michael  Jackson 

Perk  Rankin 


Color  is  always  available  for  weak  head  is  that  doggone  cen- 
the  front  page.  But  the  staff  tered  kicker  at  the  top  of  the 
resists  temptation  to  overdo  this,  columns.  This  head  form  is 
On  this  page,  for  instance,  only  worse  than  non-functional;  it’s 
the  nameplate  and  index  head  malfunctional. 
are  in  color,  process  red.  ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  .4A7- 

Note  that  heads  are  simple  in  OM:  The  Goths  are  wild  ones; 
form  and  large  in  size.  The  only  don’t  fence  ’em  in. 


TIRONTO  STAR  SYNDICATE.  Toronto,  tint 
Mr  \  Mrs.  James  E.  Cherrier  W'aldorf-Aslui  1; 


PHIL  TUR.NER  ASSOCIATES, 
Burbank.  Calif. 

Phil  Turner  W'aldorf-.Astoria 

l.animot  Copeland,  Jr.  W'aldorf-.Astoria 


1 VPE’  FOUNDERS  OF  CHICAGO,  Chicago  III. 
II  L.  Krelter  Hilton 

II  M.  Kreiter  HUton 


I  NITED  FEATURE  SYNDIC.ATE,  INC 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
w  aldorf-Astoria 

l.aurence  Rutman  James  Freeman 

I  larry  GUburt  Charles  Treleven. 

James  Hennessy  John  J.  Carroll 

A1  .Moody  Phil  R.  Curran 


UNITED  PRESS  LNTERNATION.AL. 

JiO  East  42nd  SL,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Mims  Thomason  Julius  Frandseii 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew  Merriman  Smith 
Frank  Tremaine  Donald  G.  Brydon 

Huger  Tatarian  Robert  Page 

Francis  T.  Leary  James  F.  Darr 

LeRuy  Keller  Thomas  E.  Cunningh.iin 

Wayne  Sargent  George  H.  Pipai 

II.  L.  Stevenson  H.  Wendel  Burch 

(  lift  McDowell  Charles  J.  McCarlv 

Peter  S.  WUlett  E.  T.  Majeski 

Kenneth  Smith  Harold  Blumenfeld 


WEYERHAEUSER  CO.. 

230  Park  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Fowler  Baichn 

WOMEN  S  NEWS  SERVICE. 

230  W.  41st  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

John  Osenenko  Sid  Goldberg 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
(iSS  .South  Second  St.,  Plainlield,  N.  J. 

Daniel  McCoUey  Julian  A.  Toro 

Frank  Neal  Tliomas  P.  Bruno 

Richard  G.  Griffoul  Daniel  P.  Campbell 

Charles  L.  Wyman  Donald  A.  Brown 

Edward  R.  Ogden  W  illiam  G.  Gardner 

Albert  D.  Carey 

WORLD  WIDE  FEATURES,  INC., 

1  E.  57  St.,  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  D.  Donahue  Jaquellne  Himelstein 

WRIOIIT  CO.,  Div..  Domtai  Pulp  &  Paper. 

Inc..  277  Park  Are.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  Hermnn,  Dumtar  Newsprint.  Ltd.,  Dr.iki 

11.  S.  Smith  Pierre 

G.  J.  Munck  Pierre 

G.  D.  Reilly  Drake 

J.  P.  Doelman  Barclay 

J.  J.  Dunne  Barclay' 

L.  J.  McHugh  Barclay 

J.  R.  Welch  Yale  Club 

A.  Dressel  Yale  Club 

P.  Eberhart  Barclay 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORP  . 
E.  Rulherford.  N.  J. 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

Donald  H.  Seixas  E.  Richard  Prager 

Irwin  Brooks  Frank  Renaldi 

riiomas  Giordano  John  Rogers 

Nelson  Jackson  Charles  Schultz 

Charles  Merbltz  Chester  Sirkus 


W  ALDIE  A.\D  BRIGGS  INC..  Chicago  III 
Walter  R.  Ceperly  Americana 

Alex  E.  Reitz  Americana 

Ben  Waldls,  Jr.  .Americana 


W  ARD-CRIFFITH  CO. 
7  j7  Third  Ave.,  New 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Lee  A.  Ward 
Jack  F.  Kent 


EDITOR,  PUBLISHER,  JUDGE— This  interesting  study  of  Ralph 
McGill,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  syndicated 
columnist,  was  taken  while  he  was  judging  Pulitzer  Prize  entries.  The 
winners  will  be  announced  May  I. 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  April  22.  196: 


William  W.  Sauerheri 
W.  I.  St.  Sure 


DE.ANE  WEINBERG  t  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Deane  Weinberg,  Jr.  Barela 
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LEADERSHIP 


...tiene  una  idea  meior 


Opportunity:  In  the  next  ten  years,  car  and  truck  sales  outside 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  grow  at  twice  the  rate  of 
sales  within  these  two  countries.  □  Fact:  For  the  second  year 
in  a  row,  Ford  Motor  Company  is  number  one  in  combined 
car  and  truck  sales  in  this  expanding  international  market. 
□  Today,  Ford  has  plant  operations  in  Europe,  Asia,  Australia, 
South  America  and  Africa.  So  Ford  never  sees  a  sunset.  Growth 
possibilities?  Unlimited.  Supplying  foreign  transportation  is  just 
one  of  Ford  Motor  Company’s  growing  interests.  Others: 
Medical  research.  Education.  Microelectronics.  □  Ford  is  where 
what’s  happening  .  .  .  happens. 


has  a  better  idea  / for  international  transportation 


25th  ANNIVERSARY 


Stars  and  Stripes 
In  Step  with  GI  Joe 


Horn  in  bomb-blitzed  Ijondon 
in  1942,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
has  completed  (April  18)  a  quar¬ 
ter-century  of  telling  American 
ser\  icemen  abroad  what’s  going 
on  in  the  world. 

Twenty-five  years  of  sen' ice 
to  its  readers  would  represent 
a  proud  milestone  for  any  news¬ 
paper.  But  for  Stripes  this  an¬ 
niversary  holds  a  special  signifi¬ 
cance: 

Who  of  the  handful  of  soldiers 
])utting  out  that  skimpy  first  edi¬ 
tion  in  a  private  London  print 
shop  on  April  18,  1942,  would 
have  bet  three  pence  (the  sell¬ 
ing  price  then)  that  GIs  would 
still  be  reading  a  European  edi¬ 
tion  of  Stars  and  Stripes  25 
years  later  ? 

Yet  they  do  because  an  un¬ 
settled  world  has  kept  the  United 
States  firmly  committed  to  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe  22 
years  beyond  VE-Day.  And  with 
the  continued  presense  of  U.S. 
foi-ces  in  the  Old  World,  Stripes 
intends  to  keep  on  fulfilling  its 
mission:  to  publish  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  paper  for  them. 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  the 
Army’s  chief  of  staff  when  the 
paper  was  revived  in  1942  from 
Civil  War  and  World  War  I  edi¬ 
tions,  set  the  guidelines.  He  said 
in  an  interview  published  in  the 
first  issue: 

“A  soldier’s  newspaper,  in 
these  grave  times,  is  more  than 
a  morale  venture.  It  is  a  symbol 
of  the  things  we  are  fighting  to 
l)reser\-e  and  spread  in  this 
threatened  world.  It  represents 
the  free  thought  and  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  free  people.” 

Journalists  in  Uniform 

During  World  War  II,  the  staff 
was  made  up  of  militarj*  men, 
journalists  in  uniform.  Today, 
the  paper  is  put  together  by 
full-time  professional  newspa¬ 
permen  who  have  worke<i  on 
major  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  first  London  edition  was 
a  puny  four-page  weekly  that 
became  a  more  substantial  daily 
six  months  later.  Today,  the  tab¬ 
loid  is  a  24-page  package  of 
news,  features,  sports  and  com¬ 
ics,  with  40  pages  on  Sundays, 
and  not  a  line  of  commercial  ad¬ 
vertising. 

During  World  War  II,  Stripes 
editions  w'ere  put  out  at  one 
time  or  another  in  25  locations 
all  over  the  European  theater  to 
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make  sure  GI  Joe  got  his  pa¬ 
per. 

Today’s  press  run  of  approxi¬ 
mately  150,000  copies  goes  out 
to  “consumers”  scattered  around 
half  the  globe  —  a  distribution 
area  exceeding  the  geographic 
limits  of  continental  L^nited 
States. 

This  vast  operation,  a  $13  mil- 
lion-a-year  venture  with  nearly 
1,800  employees,  has  been  based 
at  Damistadt,  Germany,  since 
1949.  But  its  origins  reach  back 
more  than  a  century  to  the  Civil 
War  and,  later,  to  the  battlefields 
of  World  War  I. 

One  of  the  first  editions  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  a  one- 
shot  sheet  published  on  Nov.  9, 
1861,  in  Bloomfield,  Mo.  It  was 
run  off  the  press  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  plant  captured  by  four  Un¬ 
ion  soldiers.  Even  this  issue  was 
preceded  by  a  privately  pub¬ 
lished  edition  printed  in  August 
of  the  same  year  at  Tobacco 
Factory,  Va. 

Late  in  World  War  I,  on  Feb. 
8,  1918,  Stripes  was  reborn  in 
Paris  to  serv'e  the  doughboys  of 
the  American  Expeditionarj- 
Force  under  Gen.  of  the  Armies 
John  J.  (“Black  Jack”)  Persh¬ 
ing. 

Anotlier  Call  to  Duty 

The  arrival  of  peace  spelled 
the  end  for  A.E.F.’s  Stripes; 
after  71  weeks  the  newspaper 
“for  and  by  the  soldiers”  quietly 
ceased  operation. 

But  the  call  to  duty  came 
again  in  World  War  II  and  at  a 
very  critical  stage  for  the  Allies. 

This  time  a  tiny  staff  of  34th 
Inf.  Div.  soldiers  —  augmented 
by  a  Marine  corporal  and  a  sailor 
—  buckled  down  to  covering  the 
war  from  a  private  print  shop 
in  London.  The  first  issue  of  the 
four-page  w’eekly,  published  on 
April  18,  1942,  featured  an  in- 
ter\iew  with  Gen.  Marshall. 

As  a  non-appropriated  fund 
organization,  which  receives  no 
taxpayer  assistance,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  last  fiscal  year 
showed  a  profit  of  $415,000,  of 
which  $300,000  was  channeled 
into  Amy  and  Air  Force  Cen¬ 
tral  Welfare  Funds  for  Europe. 

In  the  past  15  years,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  edition  of  Stripes  has 
contributed  more  than  $3  million 
to  the  Amy-Air  Force  welfare 
funds. 

The  S&S  New  York  bureau 
has  access  to  the  domestic  wires 


of  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International,  re¬ 
laying  major  news  and  sports 
stories  via  transatlantic  cable  to 
Darmstadt,  and  sending  the  rest 
by  daily  air  packet.  Since  March 
7,  the  bureau  has  been  trans¬ 
mitting  the  file  to  the  Pacific 
edition  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
headquartered  in  Tokyo. 

Other  material  is  provided  by 
the  European  wires  of  AP  and 
UPI,  as  well  as  dispatches  from 
the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance. 

Staff  at  Darmstadt 

More  than  20  features,  news 
and  sports  writers  work  out  of 
Damstadt  headquarters  and 
news  bureaus  in  New  York, 
Washington,  London  and  —  in 
Gemany  —  from  Ramstein, 
Munich  and  Gamisch.  News  re¬ 
leases  from  military  infomation 
offices  and  other  sources  add  to 
the  continuous  flow  of  copy. 

Photo  material  is  provided  by 
Stripes’  own  staff  of  prize-win¬ 
ning  photographers,  the  picture 
semices  of  AP,  UPI  and  Key¬ 
stone,  as  well  as  military 
sources. 

Construction  is  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  on  a  building  for  new  rotary 
presses.  It  is  the  first  phase  of 
a  program,  with  a  total  cost  of 
more  than  $1  million,  which  will 
modernize  and  expand  Stripes 
printing  facilities. 

The  new  facilities  will  guar¬ 
antee  that  Stripes  continues  to 
fulfill  its  mission  as  long  as  U.S. 
troops  are  stationed  overseas. 


Maine  Editors  Study 
Ethics  Review  Board 

Augusta,  Me. 

Members  of  the  Maine  Press  ' 
Association  voted  here  May  14  ^ 
to  study  the  possibility  of  form¬ 
ing  a  professional  ethics  and  ; 
complaints  committee.  The  MP.4 
is  made  up  of  25  non-dailies. 

The  University  of  Maine’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  \vnll  as-  1 
sist  an  MPA  committee  in  study-  > 
ing  the  idea.  Brooks  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  associate  professor  in  : 
charge  of  the  UM  journalism  de-  | 
partment,  said,  “We  will  have  | 
to  seek  out  ideas  on  the  sub-  | 
ject  from  many  sources,  since  f 
there  isn’t  much  concrete  to  | 
go  on.  [ 

•  t 

High  School  Papers 

Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

Ninety-four  of  New  Mexico’s 
119  high  schools  have  school  ) 
newspapers  and  110  of  them 
have  yearbooks,  according  to  a 
new  study  by  the  Department 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  at  New  Mexico 
State  University.  More  than  j 
half  the  newspapers  —  52  of  | 
them  —  appear  monthly  while  j 
only  10  appear  weekly  or  twice-  j 
monthly.  Half  of  them  are  re¬ 
produced  by  spirit  duplicator  or 
mimeograph.  Of  the  printed 
newspapers  more  are  done  by 
the  newer  offset  process  than 
traditional  letterpress,  26  to  9-  jr 
Journalism  is  taught  in  65  . 
schools.  I 
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Stories  on  steel  are  as  close  as  your  telephone.  Just  call  U.S.  Steel. 
We’ll  give  you  all  the  up-to-the-minute  facts  you  need.  Photos,  too! 
So  next  time  you’re  doing  a  story  on  steel,  let  us  help  you  with  it. 


United  States  Steel 
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Architecture 

and 

The  Press 


More  examples  (see  also  page 
23)  of  modern  newspaper  build¬ 
ings  around  the  world  are  shown 
here. 


AXEL  SPRINGER'S  publications 
have  their  headquarters  (below) 
in  the  heart  of  the  pre-war  press 
district  of  Berlin,  about  600  feet 
from  Checkpoint  Charlie,  the 
frontier  between  East  and  West 
Berlin.  It  cost  about  $25  million. 
Springer  started  his  empire  (6Z, 
Morgenpost,  Bild,  Welt,  Welt  am 
Sonntag  and  others)  in  a  bombed- 
out  building  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II.  He  then  climbed  to  his 
office  on  a  wooden  ladder. 


IN  A  GARDEN  SETTING  stands  the  new  home  of  El  Espectador 
at  a  strategic  point  between  two  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
Bogota  and  not  far  from  the  airport.  The  paper,  80  years  old,  is 
printed  on  12  units  of  Goss  Headliners.  With  tables  for  making  up 
120  pages  simultaneously,  30  Linotypes  cast  the  necessary  type.  The 
cafeteria  (at  right)  seats  300. 


IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  (below)  is  the  home  of  O  Globo,  a  South 
American  landmark.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  departure  from  the 
formidable  bank-like  style  of  newspaper  buildings. 


WAFFLE-STYLE  front  decorates  the  projected  building  of  El  Liberal 
of  Santiago  del  Estero  in  Argentina. 

(Pictures  on  page  23  and  here  were  obtainexl  by  Bt&P  with  the  help 
of  the  International  Press  Institute  at  Zurich  and  representatives  of 
King  Features  Syndicate.) 
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.  .  .  to  recognize  journalism  that  contributes  to  a  better  public 
understanding  of  medicine  and  health  in  the  Vnited  States. 


announcing  the 

american  medical  association’s 

1967  I 
MEDICAL  I 
JOURNALISM 
AWARDS 


plaque.The  awards  will  be  presented  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  selected  by  the  Awards  Committee. 


CATEGORIES  OF  COMPETITION 


1 —  NEWSPAPERS:  For  a  distinguished  news  or 
feature  story  or  series  in  a  United  States  news¬ 
paper  of  general  circulation  published  daily,  Sun¬ 
day  or  at  least  once  a  week.  Sunday  supplements 
with  nationwide  distribution  will  be  considered  in 
the  magazine  category. 

2 —  MAGAZINES:  For  a  distinguished  article  or 
articles  in  a  United  States  magazine  of  general 
circulation  published  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly 
or  at  other  regular  intervals. 

3 —  EDITORIAL:  For  distinguished  editorial  writing 
in  a  United  States  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
published  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a  week  or 
on  a  U.S.  radio  or  television  station  or  network. 

4 —  RADIO:  For  distinguished  reporting  on  medi¬ 
cine  or  health  on  a  United  States  radio  station  or 
network. 


GENERAL  RULES 

1— Deadline  for  receipt  of  all  entries  is  February  1,  196S,  although 
entries  may  be  submitted  at  any  time  prior  to  that  date. 

2— Entries  must  have  been  published  or  broadcast  during  the 
calendar  year  of  1967 

3 —  Entries  for  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  triplicate,  at  least  one  copy  of  which  must  be  a  tear 
sheet,  validating  the  date  of  publication  and  showing  the  mate¬ 
rial  as  it  appeared  when  presented  to  the  public. 

4 —  Entries  for  radio  or  television  must  consist  of  three  copies  of 
the  complete  script  and,  except  for  editorials,  a  200-word  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  script.  Television  entries  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  16mm  film  with  sound  recording,  a  kinescope  or  a  videotape. 
Radio  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  a  transcription  or  an 
audio  tape  of  the  show. 

5— Elaborateness  of  presentation  will  not  be  a  factor  in  the 
judging. 

6— Awards  will  be  presented  at  the  AM  A  Annual  Convention  in 
June  1968. 

7—  An  entrant  may  make  as  many  entries  as  he  wishes. 

8 —  An  entrant  may  receive  more  than  one  award  or  the  same 
award  in  subsequent  years. 

9—  Radio  and  television  films,  tapes  or  kinescopes  will  be  re¬ 
turned  if  requested.  Other  entries  will  not  be  returned. 

10—  All  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  the  following  informa 
tion:  Title  of  entry,  writer  or  producer,  publication  in  which  arti¬ 
cle  appeared  or  station  or  network  over  which  program  was 
broadcast,  date  entry  was  published  or  broadcast,  category  for 
which  entry  is  submitted,  name,  address,  and  title  of  person 
submitting  entry. 

JUDGING  OF  ENTRIES 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  a  basis  of  accuracy,  significance, 
quality,  public  interest,  and  impact.  The  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  Committee  will  include  outstanding  members  of  the 
publishing  industry,  radio  and  television  industry  and  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession. 


5 — TELEVISION:  For  distinguished  reporting  on 
medicine  or  health  on  a  United  States  television 
station  or  network. 


The  awards  will  not  be  given  for  work,  however 
excellent,  that  involves  primarily  the  relaying  of 
medical  knowledge  to  the  medical  profession  and 
to  allied  professions.  Members  of  the  medical 
profession,  medical  associations  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  are  not  eligible. 


AWARDS  AND  PRESENTATION 

The  award  in  each  of  the  five  categories  will 
consist  of  $1,000  and  an  appropriately  inscribed 


All  entries  must  be  sent  to  the  Medical  Journalism  Awards  Committee,  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610.  Awards  subject  to  state,  federal  and  other  applicable  laws. 


SYNDICATES 


PHILIP  LOVE 


SIR:  I  am  a  newcomer  to  Washington 
and  am  delighted  to  find  Philip  Love’s 
column,  “Love  On  Life,”  which  I  have 
followed  devotedly  in  The  Detroit  News. 
He  is  not  only  highly  amusing,  but 
behind  the  laughs  there  is  always  food 
for  thought — a  message,  if  you  will.  His 
column  on  kind  words  for  the  police 
and  the  one  on  Jonathan  Daniel’s 
“revelation”  of  the  Franklin  Roosevelt 
“romance”  were  classics. 

In  Detroit,  Mr.  Love’s  column  is  used  by 
many  professors  of  English  as  an  example 
of  fine  writing,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  my  son  tells  me  that  his 
English  prof  here  also  uses  it  in  the 
same  way. 

Ralph  deT.  Sorrance. 

Write,  wire  collect  for  samples,  terms 
John  Osenenko 

Bell-McClure  Syndicate 

230  W.  41st  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10036 


L.A.  Times  Syndicate 
Signs  Up  Max  Lerner 

By  Ray  Erwin 


The  public  affairs  column  of 
Max  Lemer,  a  tough-minded  lib¬ 
eral,  will  be  taken  over  for  in- 
temational  distribution  May  15 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

The  Neiv  York  Post  has  been 
the  home  newspaper  of  the 
three-times-a-week  Max  Lemer 
column  since  the  1940s.  He  self- 
syndicated  it  for  many  years 
and  recently  it  has  been  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Washington  Star 
Syndicate.  The  column  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  Jamaica,  Thailand,  Ja¬ 
pan  and  Israel. 

In-Depth  Comment 

Max  Lemer  can  be  as  critical 
of  liberal  positions  as  of  con- 
seiwatives.  He  writes  in-depth 
commentary  on  global  and  na¬ 
tional  events,  not  only  on  poli¬ 
tics,  but  also  on  education,  crime, 
young  people  and  other  topics 
which  strike  home  to  the  daily 
lives  of  readers. 

As  a  journalist  and  scholar. 
Max  Lemer  has  traveled  to  al¬ 
most  every  part  of  the  world. 
He  is  regarded  as  an  expert  on 
the  social  and  political  workings 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  South 
America  and  the  Middle  East.  He 
keeps  close  personal  contacts 
with  world  leaders  in  all  fields 
of  business  and  government. 

A  Professor 

The  columnist  is  professor  of 
American  civilization  and  world 
politics  at  Brandeis  University. 
During  recent  years,  he  has  been 
on  the  faculties  of  Sarah  Law¬ 
rence  College,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  Williams  College  and  the 
University  of  Delhi  in  India. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  dozen 
books,  including  “America  as  a 
Civilization”  and  the  recent  “The 
Age  of  Overkill:  A  Preface  to 
World  Politics.” 

Three  Degrees 

Lemer  has  a  B.A.  from  Yale, 
where  he  also  did  graduate  work 
in  law.  He  has  an  M.A.  from 
Washington  University  and  a 
Ph.D.  from  the  Robert  Brook¬ 
ings  Graduate  School  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Government. 

Current  Lemer  columns  deal 
with  the  “undemocratic”  draft, 
De  Gaulle,  Adam  Clayton  Pow¬ 
ell,  and  student  ideological  war¬ 
fare. 


Max  Lerner 


Robinson  Heads 
Cartoonists’ 

Society  2  Years 

The  members  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society  have  elected 
Jerry  Robinson  to  a  two-year  \ 
term  as  president. 

He  creates  the  “still  life” 
panels  and  “Flubs  and  Fluffs,” 
distributed  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  New's  Syndi¬ 
cate.  He  began  his  career  ghost¬ 
ing  “Batman”  during  the  so- 
called  “golden  age”  of  comic 
books  and  created  the  arch¬ 
villain,  “The  Joker.” 

Roaming  to  all  corners  of  the 
graphic  arts  field,  Robinson  has 
w’orked  on  a  variety  of  comic 
strips,  illustrated  more  than  30 
book  titles,  and  his  caricatures 
of  personalities  in  the  news  are 
syndicated  nationally. 

He  is  a  photographer  of  note 
and  his  work  has  been  featured 
in  leading  photography  maga¬ 
zines  and  in  a  one-man  color 
photography  exhibit.  He  is 
working  on  a  16mm  color  movie 
project,  “How  Not  To  Do  Your 
Homework,”  of  which  he  is  co¬ 
author  and  co-director. 

Other  officers  elected  to  the 
NCS  Board  of  Governors  are: 
Dick  Hodgins  Jr.,  Associated 
Press  Newsfeatures,  first  vice- 
president  ;  Leonard  Starr,  second 
vicepresident;  1.  Klein,  secre¬ 
tary;  A1  Smith,  treasurer;  Jack 
Tippit,  general  membership  sec¬ 
retary. 

Starting  his  22nd  year  on  the 
NCS  Board  is  Rube  Goldberg, 
first  president  of  the  society. 
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I  ((•)  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA  SCIENCE  SERVICE,  INC 


Liic  v^icyciaiiu  fress 
THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC 


§t.  pplgraburg  SimTB 


Chances  are  you'll  find  us  there. 
Sorry,  there  wasn't  room  in  this  ad 
tor  us  to  reproduce  the  logos  of  all 
our  client  newspapers,  but  this  will 
give  you  an  idea.  Editors  and  readers 
all  across  the  country  — and  over¬ 
seas  too  —  are  finding  our  news  and 
features  indispensable. 

WEEKLY  SCIENCE  NEWS  SERVICE 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


2ri»p  (Jharlottj  ©bscrver 


The  Houston  Post 


Detroit  jfvee  |)te0s 


A  WOMAN,  STILL 
By  Rene  Carpenter 


^  ^all^  Plornkg 
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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


SCIENCE  AND  YOU 
By  Dr.  Leonard  Reiffel 


SPACE  TALK 

By  Col.  John  “Shorty”  Powers 
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Stab-Telegram 
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FEATURE 

SYNDICATE, INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS  - 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  St.New  York  17, NY 


Anderson’s 
Story  Belies 
Book  Version 

Washington 

Jack  .\nderson,  reporter  and 
1  syndicated  columnist,  is  critical 
'  of  certain  accounts  relating  to 
him  in  the  book,  “The  Drew 
Pearson  Story,”  by  Frank 
Kluckhohn  and  Jay  Franklin. 
(E&P,  April  1,  page  27). 

'  The  book  describes  Anderson 
as  the  “heir  apparent”  to  Drew 
j  Pearson’s  widely  distributed 
I  column,  “The  Washington 
Merrj'-Go-Round.”  He  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  an  E&P  reporter  that 
when  Pearson  ceases  to  share  in 
the  production  of  the  column  he 
will  take  over. 

In  mentioning  the  book  as  “a 
decidedly  unflattering  story”  of 
Pearson’s  rise  to  fame  and 
fortune  in  journalism,  the  E&P 
review  quoted  a  phrase  that  “a 
little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
hammer  and  sickle”  hung  over 
the  future  of  the  Merry-Go- 
Round  column.  Anderson  inter¬ 
prets  that  phrase  as  implying 
that  he  is  communistic  and  that 
when  he  writes  the  column  it 
will  be  far  to  the  left. 

Ajisuraiice  to  Edilor^ 

-Anderson  unqualifiedly  as¬ 
sures  editors  that  he  will  not 
slant  the  column  toward  com¬ 
munism. 

“I  resent  being  called  a  Com¬ 
munist,”  he  declared.  “I’m  not  a 
Communist  and  never  have  been. 
Drew  wrote  some  pieces  that 
were  favorable  to  Khrushchev 
and  I  argued  with  him  about 
them.  Later,  I  wrote  pieces  my¬ 
self  that  were  critical  of  the 
Soviet  dictator.” 

Anderson  points  with  pride 
to  documents  that  attest  his 
war  record  and  patriotism  as 
negating  any  assertion  that  he 
is  soft  on  Communism. 

At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor 
in  December,  1941,  Anderson 
was  19  and  was  a  Mormon  mis- 
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sionary  in  the  South.  On  June 
10,  1944  he  was  appointed  a 
cadet-midshipman  in  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Cadet  Corps  and 
was  assigned  to  training  on  the 
S.S.  Cape  Elizabeth.  He  made 
voyages  aboard  that  ship  to  New 
Guinea  and  India.  On  May  31, 
1945  he  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged. 

Ili!«  IX'ar  Kecord 

.\nderson  resigned  from  the 
Marine  Cadet  Corps  and  re¬ 
ceived  accreditation  as  a  war 
correspondent  for  the  Deseret 
News,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
.4djutant  General  issued  orders 
authorizing  him  to  travel  to  the 
India-Burma  theatre  by  -4ir 
Transport  Command  planes. 

While  in  Burma,  Anderson 
was  able  to  get  transportation 
in  a  guerilla-infested  area  known 
as  “The  Pocket,”  behind  Japa¬ 
nese  lines  in  China.  Among  his 
souvenirs  are  a  picture  showing 
him  with  a  guerilla  band  and 
a  sworn  affidavit  that  he  spent 
six  weeks  with  the  guerillas  and 
received  a  stern  reprimand  from 
OSS  officers  for  trying  to  send 
out  stories  on  official  radio. 

.\nderson  went  on  to  Chung¬ 
king  and  there  received  word  on 
Sept.  18  that  he  should  return 
home  and  report  for  induction 
into  the  Army  on  Aug.  4,  1945. 
On  Oct.  8  he  was  inducted  in 
Chungking  and  assigned  to 
Headquarters  Co.,  China  Service 
Command.  He  was  honorably  di.s- 
charged  on  Nov.  29,  1946. 

While  in  Army  service,  .An¬ 
derson  was  a  correspondent  for 
Stars  and  Stripes,  China  Edi¬ 
tion.  A  copy  of  .4pril  13,  1946 
shows  his  front-paged  story  by- 
lined  Jack  Northman  -Anderson. 
• 

Bees  Give  25 
Scholarships 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

McClatchy  Newspapers  will 
launch  a  program  for  the  an¬ 
nual  distribution  of  25  news- 
paperboy  scholarships  worth 
$13,750  in  presentations  set  for 
early  June,  it  is  announced  here. 

The  awards  are  open  to  the 
boys  who  carry  the  three  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  dailies — the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee,  Modesto  (Calif.) 
Bee  and  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Winners  will  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  school  scholarship 
and  citizenship  as  well  as  per¬ 
formance  as  a  Bee  newspaper- 
boy. 

Three  scholarships  will  be 
worth  $1500  each.  There  also 
will  be  three  worth  $1000  each, 
three  worth  $750  each  and  16 
with  a  value  of  $250  each.  Pay¬ 
ments  will  be  made  on  enroll¬ 
ments  in  a  recognized  college  or 
university. 

Winners  will  be  announced  at 
a  series  of  award  dinners. 


12-Page  ‘Special’ 
Puts  Federal 
Programs  In  F ocus 

bALKM,  Ore. 

Federal  programs  proliferate. 
-■Vcross  the  nation  many  news¬ 
papers  ponder  the  significance 
of  government  innovations  to 
their  local  communities.  It  is  not 
so  here  since  April  14  when  the 
Oregon  Statesman  mounted 
“Project  Unscramble.” 

In  the  words  of  Wendell  Webb, 
managing  editor,  this  was  “an 
off-beat  type  of  public  service, 
a  special  12-page  section  pub 
lished  to  describe  the  local  im¬ 
pact  of  these  newer  federal  pro¬ 
grams  .  .  .” 

The  section,  printed  in  three 
colors  with  maps,  charts  and 
pictures  was  well  received  by 
readers,  “because  its  purpose 
was  not  to  promote  or  to  criti¬ 
cize  these  programs,  but  to 
acquaint  our  readers  with  their 
local  application.” 

In  publishing  the  section,  the 
Statesman  also  commented  edi¬ 
torially  on  “Project  Un¬ 
scramble.”  Charles  A.  Sprague, 
editor  and  publisher,  noted; 
“Newspapers  regularly  have  re¬ 
ported  individual  grants  and 
projects  from  time  to  time;  for 
the  first  time  the  comprehensive 
program  for  this  immediate  area 
has  been  assembled.  Even  so,  it 
is  not  complete  for  there  are 
other  areas,  particularly  in 
agriculture,  which  are  not 
covered. 

“Preparation  of  the  section 
has  taken  many  weeks  of  extra 
work  by  our  news  staff  and  they 
have  had  the  assistance  of 
numerous  public  officials  who 
are  working  in  this  field.  The 
section  is  informative,  and  the 
extent  of  federal  participation 
in  local  affairs  will  come  as 
something  of  an  eye-opener  . . .” 
• 

AP  Bureau  Chief 
-4l  San  Francisco 

Robert  Myers  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  bureau  for  the 
Associated  Press  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  General  Manager  Wes 
Gallagher.  A  native  Californian, 
Myers  entered  AP  service  in  that 
state  and  has  had  two  previous 
assignments  as  chief  of  AP  bu¬ 
reaus:  Honolulu  from  1961  to 
1963  and  Salt  Lake  City,  since 
1963. 

Reid  Gordon  Miller,  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Pittsburgh,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Myers  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

David  D.  Bailey,  news  editor 
of  the  Miami  bureau,  will  go  to 
Pittsburgh, 

At  San  Francisco,  Myers  suc¬ 
ceeds  William  J.  Waugh,  who  is 
transferring  to  Los  Angeles. 
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A  CORRECTION 

Changes  in  Operations 
At  Brevard  Explained 


The  Editor  &  Pi  blisiier  story 
(April  15,  page  43)  about  the 
operations  of  the  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Star  was  erroneous  in 
several  areas. 

.Among  the  errors  were  these: 

1.  E&P  quoted  Sentinel  Star 
Publisher  William  G.  Conomos 
as  announcing  an  “economy” 
move  in  Brevard  County,  Flor¬ 
ida,  in  which  “many  personnel 
were  dismissed  and  others  were 
transferred  to  the  main  plant  in 
Orlando.” 

The  quotation  was  false.  One 
editorial  department  employe 
was  terminated.  He  happened  to 
be  an  E&P  stringer  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  Sentinel 
Star  for  less  than  four  months. 
He  was  also  the  source  of  most 
of  the  account  that  was  pub¬ 
lished.  Some  production  em¬ 
ployes  declined  transfers  to  Or¬ 
lando. 

Editors  Moved 

Transfers  of  production  and 
editorial  department  personnel 
to  Orlando  were  made  in  the 
interest  of  producing  a  better 
product,  Conomos  said.  Previ¬ 
ously,  news  editors  of  the 
Brevard  Sentinel  Star  were 
based  in  Cocoa,  working  long- 
range  with  the  composing  room 
in  Orlando.  “Too  many  things 
got  lost,”  Conomos  said.  “That’s 
why  we  moved  the  copy  editors 
to  Orlando.  Now  they  can  work 
with  the  composing  room  which 
always  has  been  here.  The  com¬ 
posing  room  staff  previously 
was  operating  in  the  dark  when 
they  made  up  the  Brevard  sec¬ 
tions.” 

“We  also  consolidated  the 
Cocoa  cold  type  department  wth 
the  Orlando  cold  type  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  same  reasons  and 
also  because  we  have  recently 
computerized  our  Orlando  cold 
type  operation,”  Conomos  said. 

2.  E&P  reported:  “Some  300 
employes  were  previously  used 
to  maintain  the  Cocoa  central 
news  and  production  office.” 

“That’s  incredible  on  the  face 
of  it,”  Conomos  said.  “We  have 
900  employes  total,  including 
part-timers,  and  to  think  that 
we  would  have  300  of  them  in 
Cocoa  is  inconceivable.  In  all  of 
Brevard  County  —  Titusville, 
Cocoa  and  Melbourne — we  had 
8(>  employes  a  year  ago.  Today 
we  hav’e  92.” 

Circulation  Promotion 

3.  E&P  stated  the  Sentinel 
Star  “cut  its  home  delivery  price 
from  50  cents  to  25  cents  a 


week.”  The  newspapers  never 
cut  their  price.  The  papers  con¬ 
ducted  a  four-week  half-price 
introductory  offer  for  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  during  March.  Other 
newspapers  have  frequently  run 
the  same  promotion  in  Brevard 
County.  During  the  Sentinel- 
Star’s  four-week  circulation 
drive,  the  Gannett  newspaper. 
Today,  carried  a  promotion  in 
which  it  gave  a  coupon  for  a  $6 
classified  ad  and  a  book  premium 
for  new  orders. 

4.  E&P  quoted  Conomos  as 
saying  seven  Florida  dailies  are 
“in  hot  competition  for  the  cen¬ 
tral  Brevard  area  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Kennedy  Space  Cen¬ 
ter.”  The  quotation  was  dis¬ 
torted.  Conomos  said  in  a  talk 
to  the  Brevard  staff:  “A  year 
ago  one  of  the  most  competitive 
daily  newspaper  situations  in 
the  United  States  developed  in 
Brevard  County  and  it  later 
spread  to  Volusia  County  and 
Indian  River  County. 

“As  an  indication  of  just  how' 
competitive  it  is,  Vero  Beach 
residents,  miles  away  from  a 
metropolitan  center,  have  a 
choice  of  no  fewer  than  seven 
daily  newspapers. 

“Our  newspapers  and  the 
Sentinel  Star  Company  re¬ 
sponded  to  this  challenge. 

More  Than  Held  Position 

“I  am  happy  to  note  today, 
one  year  later,  that  our  news¬ 
papers  have  far  more  than  held 
our  position  in  this  highly  com¬ 
petitive  area. 

“As  of  this  date  we  enjoy  a 
far  healthier  circulation  in 
Volusia  and  Indian  River 
counties  than  ever  before. 

“Right  here  in  Brevard 
County,  the  main  battleground, 
our  newspapers  gained  more 
than  600  circulation  last  week 
alone. 

“In  the  Titusville  areas,  the 
Evening  Star  has  more  circula¬ 
tion  than  it  did  before  the  new 
newspaper  began  publication. 
And  the  Sentinel  is  just  a  few 
copies  behind  its  year-ago  figure 
in  Titusville. 

“In  all  of  Brevard  County  the 
combined  daily  circulation  of  our 
two  fine  newspapers  (in  the  last 
week  of  March)  is  about  25,000 
— or  about  5,000  papers  behind 
what  we  had  a  year  ago. 

“There  are  very  few  news¬ 
papers,  published  50  and  70 
miles  away,  that  could  have  such 
a  record  in  the  face  of  strong 
competition  from  a  local  prod¬ 
uct. 


“I  am  here  today  to  renew 
our  pledge  to  stay  in  Brevard 
County  and  to  serve  Brevard 
County.” 

Conomos  also  told  the  staff  at 
the  March  31  meeting  that  the 
Brevard  Sentinel  Star  printed 
more  Brevard  news  than  any 
other  newspaper  and  “we  are 
also  adding  additional  news 
columns  to  the  main  section  of 
the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

“The  Sentinel  Star  Company, 
like  any  good,  aggressive  and 
modern  company,  is  changing. 
We  intend  to  give  our  readers  a 
better  product  and  better  serv¬ 
ice.” 

*  *  * 

(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  —  E&P 
offers  an  apology  for  publishing 
inaccurate  information  and  is 
happy  to  give  Mr.  Conomos  this 
opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight.) 


A  Wire 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


been  adopted  satisfactorily  in 
several  states,  it  added. 

Slug  Lines  have  been  con¬ 
densed  and  rearranged  to  make 
the  key  word  for  the  story  more 
quickly  evident.  “Advance”  em¬ 
bargo  wording  has  been  tailored 
to  “ADV,”  “budget”  to  “BJT,” 
“Night  Lead”  to  “NL.” 

Transition  sentences  ending  in 
a  colon  and  followed  by  a  new 
paragraph  of  direct  quotes  are 
being  replaced  by  self-contained 
grafs.  "rhis  simplifies  editing, 
particularly  when  deletions  are 
made  from  type,  or  in  page 
makeup. 

Easy  Substitution 

Changeable  information,  such 
as  identification  of  a  statement 
in  a  “speech  prepared  for  de¬ 
livery  .  .  has  been  set  aside 
into  a  separate  graf  for  easy 
substitution  after  delivery. 
Localized  address  information 
similiarly  has  been  separated 
from  the  body  of  stories  rather 
than  included  parenthetically. 

The  physical  problem  of  the 
change  is  enormous,  AP  said. 
Preparing  the  more  than  600 
typing  units  to  be  changed  be¬ 
gan  last  year  in  the  New  York 
Shops.  Practically  every  AP 
maintenance  man  in  the  country 
will  be  deployed  to  a  specific 
assignment  in  the  actual  change- 
over.  In  many  places  the  work 
cannot  start  until  3  a.m.  Sun¬ 
day,  the  end  of  the  Saturday 
night  report.  Every  receiving 
point  must  be  ready  to  roll  at 
noon  Sunday  when  the  Monday 
AMS  report  begins. 

Much  of  the  editorial  plan¬ 
ning  has  been  directed  by  G.  P. 
Winkler,  supervising  editor  of 
the  AP’s  TA  wire  since  it  began 
TTS  operation  in  1952. 


UPI  Report 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

UPI  Sked-4  News  Network, 
which  can  accommodate  on  a 
single  voice-grade  AT&T  chan¬ 
nel  up  to  44  one-way  Teletj-pe 
and  Teletypesetter  circuits  at 
speeds  up  to  100  words  per  min¬ 
ute.  Field-testing  is  now  under 
way  in  New  Jersey. 

Thomason  also  reported  fur¬ 
ther  communications  advances 
by  UPI  coupled  with  dramatic 
new  uses  of  its  computer  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  benefit  of  nt'wspa- 
pers.  These  included: 

1.  Inauguration  of  Unitype, 
the  first  completely  automatic, 
on  line,  real-time  computer  type¬ 
setting  service  for  newspapers 
and  others  in  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry. 

2.  Introduction  of  UPI  Uni¬ 
setter,  a  machine  which  permits 
hard-copy  justifying  equipment 
in  offset  plants  to  operate  di¬ 
rectly  off  the  wire  service  line, 
thus  eliminating  the  need  for  a 
TTS  monitor  and  reperforator. 

Thomason  said  additional 
newspapers  are  now  receiving 
the  benefits  of  UPI’s  computer 
conversion  of  its  basic  news  and 
sports  wires  from  the  all-caps 
Teletype  format  into  Teletype¬ 
setter  tape. 

Technical  advances  and  ex¬ 
panded  services  were  likewise 
reported  for  UPI  Newsjiictures. 
These  included: 

1.  UPI  Autocall  equipment  is 
now  in  production  and  being 
installed  along  UPI’s  domestic 
picture  network.  This  is  an  elec¬ 
tronic  addition  to  UPI  transmit¬ 
ters  whereby  pictures  can  be 
put  on  the  drum,  left  unat¬ 
tended,  and  then  called  in  by 
New  York  or  other  bureau 
points  by  dialing  the  proper 
code. 

2.  UPI  Unislide,  a  new  color 
slide  library  service  for  televi¬ 
sion,  was  launched  and  is  being 
used  by  more  than  25  stations. 

3.  Regular  color  radiophoto 
transmissions  were  inaugurated 
to  Latin  America. 

4.  A  national  Telephoto  net- 
w'ork  was  established  in  Brazil, 
linking  five  cities. 

5.  "rhe  European  picture  net¬ 
work,  largest  on  the  continent, 
was  extended  into  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland. 

For  the  twelfth  consecutive 
year,  UPI  subscribers  in  Latin 
America  increased,  reaching  678. 
A  Caribbean  division  was 
formed  with  headquarters  at 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
island  news  services  in  Spanish 
were  inaugurated  from  San 
Juan. 

Cable  and  radio  facilities  in 
the  Far  East  were  expanded 
with  Manila  becoming  the  hub 
of  a  complex  of  news  circuits. 
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Papers  Knew 
Of  Kidnaping, 
Kept  Silent 

[  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Safe  return  of  11-year-old 
Kenneth  Young  after  his  father 
paid  a  $250,000  ransom  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  Los  Angeles 
j  Times  and  the  Hollywood  Citi- 

■  :en-News  held  back  publicity 

■  for  tvvo  days  rather  then  en- 
*  danger  the  life  of  the  Beverly 
■j  Hills  boy. 

^  .4fter  the  ransom  had  been 
paid,  the  Times  waited  another 
:  12  hours  before  the  previously- 
written  story  was  broken  in  the 
final  edition. 

Editor  Nick  Williams,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  decision  to  with¬ 
hold  the  news  until  the  ransom 
was  paid,  said: 

“Our  first  concern  was  for 
the  safety  of  the  kidnaped  boy. 
While  the  Times  has  known 
every  detail  of  the  kidnaping 
since  Monday  morning  .  .  .  and 
practically  every  development 
since  .  .  .  our  decision  was  to  not 
print  anything  that  might 
jeopardize  the  return  of  Ken¬ 
neth  Young  or  impede  the  work 
of  police  authorities.” 

Managing  Editor  Dick  Zehms 
said  Hollywood  Citizen-News 
>  editors  used  the  same  reasoning. 
A  reporter,  Rita  Lewis,  was  in 
the  office  of  Police  Chief  C.  H. 
Anderson  when  Herbert  J. 
Young  telephoned  the  report  of 
the  kidnaping  to  the  officer  on 
a  Monday. 

It  was  not  until  Wednesday 
night  that  the  ransom  was  paid. 
The  boy  was  released  early 
Thursday,  giving  the  Times  the 
first  break.  The  final  replate  was 
off  the  presses  with  the  first 
kidnaping  story  but  press 
crews  stood  by  until  the  news 
of  the  lioy’s  return,  when  a  re¬ 
plate  edition  rolled  for  large 
coverage  of  the  central  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Hollywood  and  Beverly 
Hills  areas. 

«  Financial  Writer  on  Story 

A  sidelight  of  the  Times’ 
coverage  was  a  close  friendship 
between  the  senior  Young  and 
•Yrelo  Sederberg,  financial 
writer,  who  had  been  working 
on  material  about  the  Gibraltar 
Savings  and  Loan,  of  which 
Young  is  president.  He  was  kept 
fully  informed  on  the  kidnaping 
from  the  start  and  was  inside 
the  family  home  for  several 
hours  before  the  public  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  boy’s  return. 
His  interviews  with  the  boy  and 
the  family  highlighted  the 
Times’  coverage. 

Howard  Hertel,  who  also  had 
editor  8i  PUBLISHER 
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close  connections  in  Beverly 
Hills,  co-signed  the  Times  story 
with  Art  Berman,  flanked  by 
many  sidebars  by  Charles 
Hillinger,  George  Fry,  Bob  Jack- 
son,  Jerry  Cohen,  and  others. 

Assistant  Managing  Editor 
Leonard  Riblett  said  after  the 
decision  was  made  to  break  the 
ransom  story  in  the  final  edition, 
the  FBI  was  called. 

Praising  Sederberg  as  a  finan¬ 
cial  reporter  assigned  to  a  crime 
story,  Riblett  said  a  “good  re¬ 
porter  can  do  anything.” 

Herald-Examiner 

City  Editor  Tom  Caton  of  the 
Herald-Examiner  said  major 
contributors  to  that  paper’s 
story  were  Howard  Adelstein 
and  Jerry  Rollings,  who  co¬ 
signed  the  main  story,  and 
Harry  Tessel,  Jack  Schermer- 
horn.  Cliff  Blackburn,  and  Eston 
McMahon.  He  said  the  Her-Ex 
was  the  only  paper  to  carry  the 
complete  number  listing  of  the 
2500  $100  ransom  bills. 

Times  carbons  to  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  enabled  AP  to  carry 
the  boy’s  release  at  the  same 
time  as  the  final  Times  edition 
was  printed.  Night  Editor  Dan 
Tedrick  and  Early  Editor 


Michael  Short  headed  the  cover¬ 
age,  aided  by  newsman  Frank 
O’Reilly  and  photographer  Hal 
Filan  at  the  Young  home, 

John  Lowry  supervised  the 
UPI  coverage,  with  Hollyxvood 
writer  Vernon  Scott  signing  the 
story  from  Beverly  Hills. 

liifurnird  of  Route 

Amplifying  the  confidence  and 
cooperation  between  the  Times, 
the  father,  and  Beverly  Hills 
police,  Riblett  said  although  they 
were  fully  informed  of  the  route 
to  be  taken  by  the  father  in 
making  the  payoff,  reporters 
stayed  away  from  the  area  and 
the  key  telephone  booth.  In  the 
two  days  before  the  news  break 
came,  Hertel  and  Berman  had 
written  stories  of  the  details, 
leaving  only  the  time  element 
blank. 

Abel  Appointed 

Sterli.ng,  111. 

A.  E.  McGregor,  advertising 
director  of  the  Sterling  Gazette, 
has  retired.  He  had  been  with 
the  paper  since  1939.  Succeed¬ 
ing  him  is  Sherwood  Abel,  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  past 
14  years. 


Printers’  Chapel  Meetings 
Cost  N.Y.  News  $152,000 


New  York  News  printers  are 
estimated  to  have  wasted  33,000 
man  hours  on  what  have  been 
described  as  “illegal  chapel 
meetings.” 

The  meetings,  called  daily  in 
the  composing  room  by  union 
officers,  calculated  at  the  direct 
hourly  rate,  have  cost  the  News 
an  approximate  $152,500  in  pay 
for  time  that  has  been  unproduc¬ 
tive. 

Using  the  chapel  meeting  as 
a  bargaining  weapon  in  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  with  the 
News,  Bertram  A.  Powers, 
president  of  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  has  steadily 
increased  the  pressure  on  the 
management. 

The  meetings  began  on  March 
31,  They  have  involved  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  News’  1,000-strong 
crew  of  printers  on  three  shifts. 
Until  April  3  the  meetings  were 
held  for  two  hours  during  each 
shift.  On  April  10,  duration  was 
stepped  up  to  three  hours  per 
shift,  and  on  April  12  to  four 
hours. 

Although  News  executives  do 
not  care  to  comment  on  the  effect 
of  these  stoppages,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  advertising  amount¬ 
ing  to  400,000  lines  has  been  left 
out  of  the  tabloid  as  a  result  of 
the  disruption  in  the  composing 
room.  The  News  announced 
Sunday  (April  16),  that  “many 
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pages,  including  more  than  190 
pages  of  advertising,  had  to  be 
omitted  from  various  sections  of 
the  paper  .  .  .” 

Last  week  the  News  proposed 
a  three  year  contract  to  the 
printers  which  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  7  per  cent  wage  increase 
the  first  year;  4  per  cent  the 
second,  and  5  per  cent  the  third. 
But  the  printers  rejected  the 
proposal  and  asked  for  an  im¬ 
proved  offer. 

Bargaining  talks  between  the 
printers  and  the  News  were 
scheduled  to  resume  on  Thurs¬ 
day  (April  20).  Powers  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  be 
“changing  the  schedule”  of  the 
chapel  meetings  because  the 
“News  has  become  used  to  the 
present  pattern.”  He  indicated 
the  meetings  would  be  called  at 
any  time  during  the  24-hour 
cycle  of  production. 

Earlier  this  week  Richard  C. 
Werner  Sr.,  a  member  of  the 
printers  negotiating  committee, 
died  after  suffering  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  He  represented  printers  of 
the  World  Journal  Tribune. 

Negotiations  between  several 
of  the  other  unions  seeking  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  five  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  membership  of  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City  continued. 

Little  progress  has  been  re¬ 
ported  from  these  meetings. 


William  D.  Reimert 


Reimert,  Editor, 
Heads  3-Paper 
Publishing  Firm 

Allentown,  Pa. 

William  D.  Reimert,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  has 
been  named  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  to  succeed  Samuel 
W.  Miller,  who  died  April  12. 

His  election  was  announced 
by  Donald  P.  Miller,  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  who  continues  as 
publisher.  The  Miller  brothers 
were  publishers  of  the  Morning 
Call,  Evening  Chronicle  and 
Sunday  Call-Chronicle  since  the 
death  of  their  father,  David  A. 
Miller,  in  1958. 

Reimert,  a  newspaperman 
since  his  student  days  at  Ur- 
sinus  College,  began  his  career 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Morning 
Call  in  1925.  In  1930,  after  a 
brief  stint  with  the  Allentowm 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  be¬ 
came  city  editor  of  the  Evening 
Chronicle. 

When  the  newspapers  were 
merged  in  1936,  he  was  named 
executive  editor  of  the  three. 

Reimert  is  the  first  person  to 
have  been  named  an  honorary 
citizen  of  Allentown.  He  is  the 
president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Ursinus  College 
which  awarded  him  an  honorary 
doctorate. 

Research  Director 

Honolulu 

The  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Agency,  agent  for  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  and  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  has  named  Wilfred 
Berman  director  of  its  Research 
&  Marketing  Department.  The 
department,  formerly  respon¬ 
sible  for  promotion  as  well,  was 
previously  headed  by  Burt 
Tsuchiya  who  is  now  Director 
of  Economic  Development  for 
the  County  of  Kauai  in  Hawaii. 
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ASNE  Report 
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edge  are  confused  with  preju¬ 
dice,  just  because  they  are  ac¬ 
quired  before  the  trial  starts.” 

('ompulsor^'  vs.  Voluntary 
Controls 

For  its  traditional  position 
that  the  First  Amendment  will 
not  allow  compulsory  controls 
of  either  the  press  or  its  news 
sources,  the  ASNE  committee 
claimed  a  strong  ally  in  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
This  group,  headed  by  Justice 
Harold  R.  Medina,  issued  a  re¬ 
port  which  shows  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  will  not  permit  the  bar 
and  l)ench  to  censor  police  or 
trial  news  through  court  order 
or  contempt  power,  as  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Reardon  report. 

The  Threat  of  Secret  I^aw 
Enforcement 

The  bar  is  pressing  for  what 
amounts  to  secret  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  the  ASNE  report  con¬ 
tended,  because  less  than  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  700,000  serious 
crimes  committed  each  year  ev’er 
come  to  trial. 

Given  the  bar’s  restrictions, 
this  would  mean  that  the  great 
majority  of  crimes  would  never 
be  adequately  reported  on  to  the 
public  and  “crime  would  be 
swept  even  further  under  the 
rug  at  a  time  when  it  is  in¬ 
creasing  alarmingly  —  up  11 
l)ercent  last  year.” 

Artificial  restriction  of  crime 
news,  the  report  said,  encour¬ 
ages  police  secrecy,  weakens  the 
press  as  a  watchdog  of  law  en¬ 
forcement,  including  fair  trial, 
and  damages  the  credibility  of 
the  press  as  a  guarantor  of  pub¬ 
lic  order  in  times  of  crisis. 

Other  Threats  to  Fair  Trial 

“The  criminal  law  is  in  a 
morass  of  difficulties  which  pose 
a  greater  threat  to  equal  jus¬ 
tice  than  so-called  pre-trial  pub¬ 
licity,”  the  committee  said. 

“It  ill  behooves  the  press  to 
tell  the  legal  profession  how  to 
run  its  business.  And  we  won’t. 
We  appeal  to  the  bar  and  bench, 
however,  to  look  squarely  at  the 
real  problems  as  outlined  by 
the  Crime  Commission.” 

Among  the  worst  of  these 
problems,  the  committee  said, 
are  the  delay  of  cases  in  clogged 
dockets;  assembly  line  justice; 
plea  negotiations  which  wink  at 
perjury;  high-priced  technical¬ 
ity  justice  for  some  and  low 
grade,  unequal  justice  for 
others;  exclusionary  rules  of 
evidence  which  bar  common 
sense  facts;  and  an  over-empha¬ 
sis  on  the  rights  of  the  accused 


at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of 
the  victims  of  crime.” 

“If  the  rules  of  evidence  are 
so  technical,  so  delicate,  so 
fragile  that  they  cannot  func¬ 
tion  properly  in  the  company  of 
the  full  reporting  of  the  truth 
by  mass  media,”  the  committee 
concluded,  “then  let’s  be  prac¬ 
tical.  Let’s  not  muzzle  the  press. 
Instead,  let’s  take  a  hard,  prac¬ 
tical  look  at  this  tricky  house  of 
cards  called  the  adversary  sys¬ 
tem.  And  let’s  take  an  even 
closer  look  at  the  even  trickier 
chess  game  called  the  rules  of 
evidence. 

“To  do  this,  as  always,  we 
need  more  reporting  of  the 
facts,  not  less.” 

• 

On  IJPI  News  Desk 

The  appointment  of  B.  F. 
Middlebrooks  as  a  news  editor 
of  United  Press  International 
has  been  announced.  Middle- 
brooks,  39,  joined  UPI  in  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  as  a  staff  corre¬ 
spondent. 


State  Court  Action 
Sought  in  Stock  Suit 

Denver 

The  Denver  U.S.  National 
Bank,  Miss  Helen  G.  Bonfils  and 
the  Denver  Post  Inc.  have  re¬ 
newed  their  motion  for  dismissal 
of  a  federal  court  suit  chal¬ 
lenging  a  sale  of  Denver  Post 
stock. 

In  a  motion  filed  in  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  the  three  parties 
said  new  data  and  a  Denver 
Probate  Court  ruling  show  the 
plaintiffs  have  an  adequate 
remedy  in  state  court. 

Trial  of  the  case  in  Federal 
Court  has  been  set  to  start  July 
24. 

The  plaintiffs,  Bruce  R.  and 
A.  Gordon  Rippey,  beneficiaries 
of  the  Tammen  Trust,  sued  the 
bank.  Miss  Bonfils  and  the  Post, 
claiming  the  17,705  shares  of 
stock  purchased  by  Miss  Bonfils 
from  the  bank  as  trustee  on 
June  22,  1966,  was  worth  $8.8 
million  instead  of  the  $5.3  mil¬ 
lion  paid  by  Miss  Bonfils. 


Reporter  Fired,  Editors 
Tell  Reasons  in  11  Cols. 


Phil.vdelphia 

The  Board  of  Editors  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  announced 
in  the  Sunday  edition  April  16 
that  Harr>'  J.  Karafin,  a  re¬ 
porter,  had  been  fired  March  2. 

The  explanation,  which  filled 
11  columns  of  the  paper,  begin¬ 
ning  on  Page  One  under  a  head¬ 
ing,  “With  Sadness  and  Regret,” 
has  no  parallel  in  newspaper 
annals. 

In  the  preface  to  “The  Sordid 
Story  of  One  Reporter,”  the 
editors  expressed  sadness  “be¬ 
cause  within  our  own  family  we 
find  human  weakness  which  vce 
deplore.  .  .”  and  regret  “because 
by  the  fact  that  weakness  was 
able  to  flourish  within  our  fam¬ 
ily,  there  was  blindness  as  well.” 

An  Isolated  Case 

The  editors  said  they  believed 
it  to  be  an  isolated  case  and 
added,  “our  staff  is  loyal  and 
honorable.” 

A  lengthy  recitation  of  activi¬ 
ties  which  led  to  Karafin’s  dis¬ 
missal — “for  cause  and  consist¬ 
ing,  among  other  things,  of  con¬ 
duct  unl)ecoming  a  reporter  and 
neglect  of  duty” — was  based  on 
the  Inquirer’s  own  investiga¬ 
tions.  It  followed  upon  an  expose 
stor>’  in  Philadelphia  magazine. 

At  least  hvo  official  investiga¬ 
tions  were  under  way  by  the 
District  Attorney  and  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Kara¬ 
fin,  whose  “resignation”  from 
the  Inquirer  to  “enter  public 
relations”  appeared  as  a  simple 


personal  item  in  E&P  a  few 
weeks  ago,  said  the  published 
accusations  made  against  him 
were  libelous. 

Investigative  Reporter 

For  the  past  12  years  Kara¬ 
fin  has  been  an  investigative 
reporter  for  the  Inquirer.  His 
career  with  the  newspaper  be¬ 
gan  as  a  copy  boy  in  1938  when 
he  was  23,  after  he  had  worked 
as  a  movie  theatre  usher.  One 
of  his  chores  was  to  deliver  a 
copy  of  the  Inquirer  to  the  suite 
in  the  Warwick  Hotel  where  the 
publisher,  the  late  Mr.  L.  Annen- 
berg,  lived. 

In  1963,  Karafin  received  a 
25-year  service  pin  from  the 
present  publisher,  Walter  H. 
Annenberg.  His  salary  in  recent 
years  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $11,000  annually. 

Karafin  was  primarily  a  “leg¬ 
man”  on  the  staff.  Rarely  did 
anything  he  report  appear  under 
his  byline,  and  then  it  was 
usually  teamed  with  a  rewrite- 
man’s  byline. 

In  connection  with  the  “revela¬ 
tions”  concerning  Karafin,  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Greater 
Philadelphia  issued  a  statement 
deploring  the  incident  and  de¬ 
fending  its  members  whose 
names  have  been  linked  with  his. 
It  stated  that  Karafin  was  not  a 
Guild  member  since  a  strike  in 
1958  which  he  didn’t  support. 
But,  the  Guild  noted,  it  was 
“forced”  to  represent  him  as 
his  collective  bargaining  agent. 


4~A  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  H) 

new  fact  and  effective  under¬ 
standing  by  the  middle  manage¬ 
ment  of  gov’ernment.  The  law 
says  no  federal  agency  shall 
conduct  or  sponsor  a  survey 
which  collects  information  from 
10  or  more  persons  unless  the 
director  of  the  budget  does  not 
disapprove.  “Oddly  enough  this 
hampering  statute,”  Colihan 
commented,  “was  passed  to  pro¬ 
tect  business  from  bureaucracy. 
Now  I  suggest  it  may  be  hurting 
the  heroes  it  was  intended  to  de¬ 
fend.  Us.” 

Consumer  Altitudes 

Colihan  contends  that  the 
government  can’t  deal  with  the 
consumer  question  unless  it 
knows  “what’s  really  meaningful 
from  the  view  of  the  con¬ 
sumers.” 

As  an  example,  Colihan  dis¬ 
closed  a  few  findings  from  a  re¬ 
cent  Consumer  Poll  conducted 
by  his  agency.  They  show: 

•  Women  universally  feel 
food  prices  are  much  higher  than 
a  year  ago  ( 87% ) .  Almost  half 
find  them  much  higher. 

•  33%  blame  higher  prices 
on  increased  government  spend¬ 
ing;  25%  on  labor;  and  20%  to 
manufacturer  and  store  promo¬ 
tions.  Only  6%  cite  advertising. 

•  28%  of  the  women  feel 
government  should  regulate 
prices. 

•  74%  think  advertising  is 
helpful  or  necessary — down 
from  Y&R’s  study  in  1964  when 
88%  thought  so.  The  number 
who  think  advertising  is  not 
helpful  has  doubled  and  so  had 
the  number  who  think  it  full  of 
lies,  from  6%  to  12%  in  both 
cases,  according  to  Colihan. 

• 

Women’s  News  Editor 

Racine,  Wis. 

Alice  Sankey  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  women’s 
department  of  the  Racine  Jour¬ 
nal-Times,  succeeding  Lucy 
Doles  Colbert,  who  was  mar-  I 
ried.  Mrs.  Sankey  headed  the  I 
copy  desk  of  the  new'spaper 
during  World  War  11  and  also 
has  done  reporting  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Times. 

• 

Switches  Rep  Firms 

Chicago 

John  R.  Finkler  has  joined 
the  Chicago  sales  staff  of  the 
Allen-Klapp  Company,  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive.  He  had  been 
with  Nelson  Roberts  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  for  the  past  12  years  in 
Chicago. 
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classified  section 


Composing  Room 


Newspapers  IF anted 


2  COMETS,  Blue  Streak  TTS,  elec. 
Blxcellent  condition — $5,500  ea. 

1  MODEL  31  #63000,  TTS,  elec.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition — $5,500. 

1  MODEL  30  #56000,  Hydro-quad, 
elec.,  8  fonts,  saw;  good  condition. 
$4,800. 

Immediate  delivery 
E.  G.  Lindner,  612  E.  12th  St., 

Los  Angeles,  California  90015. 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


WANT  TO  BUY  WEEKLY 
Zones  7.  8.  or  9 
Box  640.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Clipping  Service 


WANT  TO  HUY  WTIEKLY  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Please  .send  full  details.  Bo.x 
638,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 


COLLECTIONS  OF  CLIPPINGS, 
mostly  from  magazines,  $1.10  per 
dozen  clips.  Send  dime  for  list  of  topics 
and/'or  quarter  for  sample  clipping. 
Keseerch  Clipping  Service.  6632-23rd 
.4ve.,  W.  Hyattsville,  Md.  20782. 


2  TTS  Standard  Perforators — $1,100 
ea.  Excellent  buy.  Teletypist  Service, 
152  W.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCTATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


UNOFILM  SYSTEM  —  Latest  photo¬ 
graphic  unit,  composer,  processor,  two 
keyboards,  grids  and  width  cards.  Box 
528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  /Appraisers 


Newspaper-Job  Shop  Printing 


LOTS  OF  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
on  Goss  Community  Offset  press  at  The 
Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Morristown  Road, 
Bernardsville,  N.  J.  07924.  Also  com¬ 
plete  composition  facilities  available. 
Call  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  Schultz  at  201- 
766-3900. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  States 
and  foreign  countries.  '‘Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin.  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  TVucks 
Telephone;  919-835-1513 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'ITiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


Newspaper  Brokers 


.\  (X)OD  BROKER  saves  ‘hunting’ 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  ad¬ 
vantages  and  counsels  toward  success¬ 
ful  operations.  Newspai>er  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc..  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City.  Fla.  .32101. 


ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hogue,  As¬ 
sociate.  637  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
8.5201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 


SAVE  10%  CANADIAN  PRINTER 
Large  Montreal  publishing  firm  has  35 
hours  press  time  available  on  10-year- 
old  Goss  press,  capacity  160  tabloid 
pages.  Payable  in  Canadian  funds,  sav¬ 
ing  10%  on  exchange  rate  alone.  Reply 
Box  504,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONFIDENTTAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


LINOFILM  Quick  Phototypesetter.  4 
Grid,  brand  new.  Available  imme¬ 
diately.  20%  off  list.  The  Trumbull 
Times.  Trumbull,  Conn.  06611. 


PAOFIC  NORTHWEST 
Licensed  Broker,  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470 


Press  Engineers 


LINOTYPE  COMET.  #2171,  with  TTS 
o|)erating  unit  and  TTS  perforator. 
$8,200  for  all  three.  Huron  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  Bad  Axe,  Michigan  48413. 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Export  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AO  2J2)  JAckson  2-6105 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MGMT.  CO.,  INC. 

N.  J.  B,abb.  Dial  (803)  682-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 


Engraving  Equipment 


Newspaper  Consultants 


VARIO-KLlSfTfOGRAPH,  Morlel  K 
181,  for  producing  b/w  and  color  en¬ 
gravings,  provision  for  4  screens  and 
line  work  (65  and  120  screen  heads  in¬ 
cluded)  completely  equipped,  operate 
220V,  60  cycle  3-phase  current  Write 
Jack  Dodgen,  Box  1330.  Cocoa,  Fla. 
32922. 


PROBLEMS? 

If  you  have  them  in 

•  design 

•  typography 

•  newsroom  operations 
write  WAYS  &  MEANS 
communications  consultants 

Box  525,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


Tices 
lend- 
%  to 
omo- 
sing, 
feel 
ulate 


WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr. 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Composing  Room 


NEGOTIATDRS  for  transfer  of  news- 
piper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.,  35902,  Phone  546-3357. 


ALL  MODELS 

Li  notype — I  ntertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nVES 
136  (Thurch  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  lOOOi 


FAIRCHILD  Console  Scan-A-Graver. 
Excellent  condition.  Purchased  1963. 
$1500  cash  in  our  Smithfield,  N.C. 
plant.  Reason  for  selling;  converted  to 
offset.  Call  Smithfield  Herald  919-934- 
2176. 


GOT  PROBLEMS?  TRY  US! 

J.  J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES 
441  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  lOOl’ 
(AC  212)  MU  2-0195 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order) 

4-time$ . 90c  per  lint,  per  issue 

3-tiines  Sl.OO  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


LINOFILM  Photo-unit  —  excellent  con¬ 
dition — replaced  by  hi-speed  Linofilm 
for  computer.  Available  now  $20,000. 
Jim  Dunning,  Purchasing  Mgr.,  Trib¬ 
une,  Oakland,  Calif.  94612. 


Mailroom  Equipment 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


CUTLER -HAMMER  NEWSPAPER 
CONVEYOR  —  Heavy  Duty  —  AC  — 
Approx.  70'  Complete. 


2 — G-4  INTERTYPES,  mixers  for  72/ 
90.  Fully  equipped  with;  elec,  pot, 
feeder,  six  mold  disk,  quadder,  saw 
and  blower.  S#’s  16375  and  16376. 

3_C-3  INTERTYPF,S,  S#’s  19408, 
19386  and  17646.  All  equipped  with; 
3-90  channel  mags,  4  pocket  mold 
disk,  TTS  keyboard.  T.O.U.  safeties, 
elec,  pot,  Shaffstall  mat  detector, 
Mohr  measure  control. 

1— MODEL  36  LINOTYPE,  S#  66784.  4 
mags  (2  wide  90  channel,  2  wide  72 
channel.)  Mixer  distributor,  6  pocket 
mold  disk,  blower,  elec,  pot,  Mohr 
saw,  hydra  quadder.  overhead  gear 
drive  motor  llOV — 3  phase. 

1— MODEL  31  LINOTYPE.  S#  54000, 
elec  pot,  feeder,  1-72  channel  and 
3-90  channel  mags,  6  mold  disk. 

1— MODEL  29  LINOTYPE,  S#  67000, 
42  em  mold,  elec  pot,  feeder,  2-90 
channel  mags. 

1— COMET  LINOTYPE.  S#  812.  elec 
pot.  Margach  feeder.  Shaffstall  mat 
detector,  TTS  keyboard,  TTS  oper¬ 
ating  unit,  alternating  mold  disk, 
4  molds,  2  new  mags  thoroughly 
reconditioned. 

1— MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  S#  49000. 
elec  pot.  swinging  keytxvard,  3  new 
mags,  feeder.  4  mold  disk. 

1— MODEL  8  LINOTYPE.  S#  47000, 
swinging  keyboard,  elec  pot,  feeder, 
2  new  mags,  reconditioned. 

1— MODEL  6  LINOTYPE.  S#  59000, 
gas  pot  and  feeder.  Will  install 
elec  pot  at  customer’s  cost. 

1— MODEL  6  UNOTYPE,  Blue  Streak, 
S#  68000  w/elec  pot,  TTS  adaptor 
keyboard,  TTS  operating  unit, 
fe^er. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co., 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey,  07071 


129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunlin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


DEXTER  INSERTTNG  MACHINE 
AC  —  5  Sections  —  C-H  Delivery 
New  1960 


WEEKLIES— Ga..  Fla..  N.C.  ($5,00(1 
dn.)  PUBLISHERS  SHTIVICB.  334 
Jefferson  Bldg.,  Greensboro,  NC.  27402. 


WIRETYER  BUNDLE  CONVEYOR 
40’  24*  Belt — 4/10'  Sections — AC 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


JAMPOL  DOCK  CXINVEYOR  50'  30' 
Belt— 4/12'  Sections — AC 


EXCLUSIVE  WESTERN  WEEKLY, 
only  paper  in  county,  Nice  climate, 
beautiful  locale.  Earning  man/wife 
$20,000  per  year.  Family  situation  re¬ 
sults  in  fantastic  terms  of  $15,000 
down,  including  accounts  receivable. 
Letterpress — fine  staff.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


2— WIRETYER  TELESCOPIC  LOAD¬ 
ERS  —  Measure  12'  with  10'  Exten¬ 
sions — AC 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
4-tiffl(s  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

l-Une  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesdoir,  4:30  PM 

Boxholdtrs’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  line— $38.50 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ISO  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  PloM  2-70S0 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


WEEKLY  GROUP  in  rapidly-growing 
Southeastern  N.Y.  State  area.  Excel¬ 
lent  equipment  and  personnel.  Over 
$200,000  gross.  Write  Box  678,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


5-HEAD  SHERIDAN  STUFFER 
Southtown  Economist.  728  W.  65th  St.. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60621  (AC  312)  HU 
7-1400. 


FLORIDA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  and 
job.  Established  53  years.  Population 
now  7,000;  will  double  account  of  Dis¬ 
ney  World  location  now  started.  Gross 
over  $60,000.  Offset  and  letterpress. 
Own  building.  G  &  G  Associates.  1111 
Edmunds  Street,  Leesburg,  Florida 
32748. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


REASONABLY  PRICED 
FOR  QUICTC  SALE! 

Almost  new  Hoe  precision  flat  shaver : 
3%  ton  gas-fired  Kemp  pot;  stereo 
saw;  Royal  Radial  arm  router ;  1-ton 
gas-fired  pot  with  thermostat;  full- 
page  casting  box ;  1  saw  trimmer  and 
I  other  assorted  smaller  equipment.  Must 
I  vacate  premises.  Write  or  call :  II 
I  Progresso,  156  Perry  St..  New  York, 

,  N.Y.  10014.  (AC  212)  YU  9-19C0. 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in  prestige 
Calif,  town.  Perfect  climate.  Offset. 
Needs  experienced  publisher.  $25,000 
down.  J,  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

editor  Si  PUBLISHER  for  April  22,  1967 


Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACI 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

LIQUIDATING 
Mechanical  Plant  Equipment  of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 

4 — Model  36  Linotypes — 66000 
3 — Model  29  Linotypes — 66000 
6 — Model  31  Lintoypes  TTS 
1 — Model  C2  Intertype  TTS 
3— Model  9  Linotypes 
Over  100  Fonts  Linotyi>e  Mats 

1 —  Ludlow  Burnisher — 2  Universal 
Cabinets — 80  Fonts  Mats 

2 —  Monotype  Giant  Strip  Casters 

13 — Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 
1 — Morrison  Sluir  Stripper 

12 —  Ad  Makeup  Frames 

13 —  Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables 

— Galley  Cabinets — Storage  Cabinets 
— etc. 

1 —  Goss  Pull  Page  Flat  Casting  Box 

2 —  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 
1 — Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

1 —  Duplex  Large  Gear  Mat  Roller 

2 —  Hoe  Bnclos^  (Curved  Routers. 
2.3-9/16 

1 — Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Master  Pot 
to  2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
I — Towmotor  Propane  Truck  w/RolI 
Rams 

1-  Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


4  FRIDEN  LCC-S  JUSTOWRITERS  ! 
for  sale.  Good  condition.  Available  at  . 
once.  Write  or  call  Norman  Rosenberg.  . 
Register  and  Tribune,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50304. 


ANNOUNCING  LIQUIDATION  SALE 
Printing  Machinery  &  Equipment 
Available  immediately 


1  C&L  saw  trimmer,  Morrison  ...$  260 
1  Sta-Hi  mat  dryer,  BO^xBSV-i*  .  .$  360 

1  Router,  Nolan  Co.  4t2519 . $  60 

1  Hammond  Glider  saw  . $  350 

1  C&G  saw,  Morrison,  itE  15-91, 

standard  model  . J  150 

18  Page  makeup  turtles,  ea . $  60 

1  Consolidated  Engrav-a-plate 
65  screens  (Klishograph) 
very  good  condition  . $1600 


Intertype  B  Serial  #5046.  4  Molds,  3 
Magazines  with  extra  top  split  hand 
crank  for  changing  magazines;  also 
equipi>ed  with  Teletypesetter  in  good  j 
condition  and  gas  pot.  Margach  ferfer.  • 
8’:;  pt.  Royal:  14  pt.  Futura  medium 
with  Demi-Bold;  6  pt.  Regal  #2  with 
bold  (some  sorts).  $2,700. 

Intertype  V  Serial  #22310.  4  molds,  gas 
pot.  Teletypesetter  in  good  condition. 
Margach  fe^er.  8'.^  pt.  Royal — $3,000. 
Intertyr>e  A  Serial  #9503.  2  Magazines, 
handle  shift.  4  Molds,  with  Teletype- 
setter  in  good  condition.  G)is  pot.  Mar¬ 
gach  feeder.  8*A  pt.  Royal— $2,500. 

Intertype  G-4:  Serial  #18412.  4  Maga¬ 
zine  Mixer  for  72  and  90  Channel  Mag¬ 
azines  with  Gas  Pot,  Automatic  Quad- 
ding  and  Centering  Device.  Mohr  Saw. 
Margach  Feeder,  AC  Motor.  Machine 
has  18  pt.  :  10  pt.  stay  on  machine, 
top  split  for  6  Magazines. 

24  pt.  Vogue  Extra  Bold  and  Oblique 
24  pt.  Bold  Vogue  with  Vogue  LighL 
18  pt.  Vogue  Extra  Bold  Oblique 
10  pt.  Regal  with  Bold 
7  pt.  Regal  #2  and  Cairo  Bold  #2 
.36  pt.  Gothic  No.  1.3 
36  pt.  Vogue  Bold  Condensed 
Also  36  pt.  Gothic  #16  for  Hand 
Spiking  (Does  not  run  in  machine). 

Lots  of  sorts,  etc. — $7,600. 

Tape  Puncher  (Fairchild)  No.  8193 — 
two  years  old — $1,600. 

THE  WILLISTON  HERALD 
Williston,  North  Dakota  58801 
Phone:  (AC  701)  572-2165 


2  model  14  Linotypes;  1  model  8  Lino¬ 
type  (in  26.000  serial  group)  :  Ham¬ 
mond  Full-Page  Shaver:  6-column 
Hammond  Raster;  Scott  8-column  Mat 
Roller:  44"  Acme  Clutter:  Hoe  Trim¬ 
mer-Saw  :  Wessel  Router:  2  Steel-top 
imposing  tables.  7  foot  length;  3  G.E. 
Transformers.  All  equipment  is  A.C. 
and  in  good  shape.  Reasonable.  SVEA 
PUB.  CO..  311  Main  St.,  Worcester. 
Mass.  01608.  Ph. :  (before  noontime) 
(AC  617)  753-7918. 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICES  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from  : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  OFFSET 
4  Units  —  16  pages  —  1963  —  Avail¬ 
able  May 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


40  HP  TUBULAR  DRIVE 
Operates  Duplex  Tubular  20  pp.  press 
at  24M  pph.  Cline  Westinghouse  40  HP. 
main  drive  6  HP.  inch  motor,  ot>en 
control  panel,  resistance  bank  now  in 
use.  Will  be  released  in  April  because 
of  expansion.  220-3  Phase.  Will  sacri¬ 
fice — name  price.  A  Stanford,  Milford 
Citizen,  117  Broad  St..  Milford.  Conn. 
06460.  (AC  203)  874-1691. 


4  UNIT  WOOD  (1951)  I 

22%"  —  Double  Folder  —  Unit  Drive —  I 
Tension  Lockup  —  Available  30  days  —  I 
Located  New  York. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


.\TP  2-unit  22’Vi  x  35  publication  offset 
press.  Factory  reconditioned  1964. 
Elquipment  includes:  drying  oven,  chill 
roll,  t/,  and  folder.  Cross  perforator. 
Beck  double  stand.  Must  raise  cash:  | 
secrifice  at  $24,000.  Hudson  Machinery  j 
Co.,  13  Laight  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 
10013.  (AC  212)  962-1266. 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  22% " 

4  Units  —  Color  Cylinder  —  Double  ' 
Folder — AC  Drive— Excellent  Printer.  . 
On  Substructure  with  Roll  Brackets  or  j 
I  will  furnish  End  Stands.  Available 
'  now.  ' 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


DUPLEX  24  page  2-to-l  Tubular  Press 
complete  with  Tubular  Stereo  Equip¬ 
ment.  Available  June  1,  1967.  Mon 
Valley  Newspapers.  Inc.,  Post  Office 
Box  278,  Monessen,  Penna.  16062. 


7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
I  22% "  —  2  Double  Folders  —  Balloon 
'  Formers  —  Reverses  —  Color  Cylinder 
—  2  AC  Drives  —  Available  60  days  — 
Located  Arkansas. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


HOE  "COLOR  CONVERTIBLE" 


Unit  —  22%"  Page  Cutoff  M" 
Stagger,  lOO'/j"  Outside  Frame 
Measurements,  with  or  without 
HOE  Reel,  Autopaster  Columnar 
Substructure.  Priced  as  delivered 
and  installed. 


HOE  "COLOR  HUMP" 
CYLINDERS 

for  HOE  Color  Convertible  or 
Arch-Type  Anti  Friction  44,000  to 
52,000  p.p.h.  Equipment,  22%" 
Page  cutoff.  Priced  delivered  and 
installed. 

Contact:  Jerome  feldman 
Summit  Hotel,  N.Y, 
during  A.N.P.A,  Meeting 

Newspaper  Equip.  Services,  Inc., 
Post  Office  Box  1144— Sta.  A 
San  Mateo,  California  94403 


Presses  &  Machinery 

16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE,  Serial 
No.  393PO.  22% "  cut-off.  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealer" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


32-PAGE  GOSS  Straightline  rotary 
letterpress.  30M  per  hour.  Not  a 
broker.  Box  643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DUPLEX  PRESS— 4  units.  4  pages 
wide,  double  folder,  22%"  cut-off,  100 
H.P.  General  Electric  drive.  Pony 
Autoplate  and  5-ton  furnace.  Will  sell 
as  units  or  complete. 

GOSS  PRESS — 4  Decks.  2  pages  wide. 
Balloon  Former,  %  fold,  50  H.P.  Cline 
Electric  drive,  23A"  cut-off. 

E.  Clow.  Production  Mgr.. 

THE  LEADER-POST  LIMITED 
Regina.  Saskatchewan,  Canada 


Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS 
1  Unit  22%"  with  Double  Folder.  Skt 
Slitter  and  R.T.  P.  Like  new  condi. 
tion.  Available  immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4SH 


DUPLEX 

16-Page  Tubular  in 
24-Page  Press  Frames 
Folder,  Heavy  Duty 
V2  &  Va  Page  Folds 
Goss  Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOlT 

Stereotype  Equipment 

GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER  —  AC 


TUBULAR  OWNERS!  1 

NEED  PAGE  CAPACITY? 

ADDITIONAL  COLOR?  1 

HAVE  AVAILABLE  , 

Standard  Tubular  Top  Decks 
Dek-A-Tube  Unit 

Unitubular  Units  and  Otlor  Humps 
Sold  "as  is,  where  is"  or  reconditioned 
and  installed, 

CALL,  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 

INLAND  NEW'SPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
Area  Code  816-BA  1-9060 


FOR  SALE:  CJottrell  Vanguard  15,  4- 
unit  web  off-set  press.  New  Oct.  1964. 
Excellent  condition,  many  extras.  Sell¬ 
ing  for  larger  press.  Available  mid¬ 
summer.  Contact  David  M.  Turner. 
The  Daily  Review,  Towanda,  Pa.  18848. 


HOB  SIMPLEX— 22%" 

24  pages  —  extra  (Jolor  Cylinder  — 
Half  and  Quarter  Folder  —  AC  Drive 
—  Post  war  1948.  Complete  Stereo  —  I 
Chases  —  Turtles  —  (Joss  45  W  Mat 
Roller  —  Electric  Pot  —  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate  —  Sta-Hi  Former  —  Sta-Hi 
Router.  Available  now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ! 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  , 


VANDEBCOOK  42-28  Power  Test 
Press  with  all  accessories.  Excellent 
condition.  Can  he  seen  in  operation. 
Mansfield  Graphics,  Inc.,  Box  14, 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 


6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4” 

.3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con-  I 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC  ; 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans —  | 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  Highspeed  Straightline  Press.  2 
folders.  80  full-size  page  capacity, 
slittery  folder  w/full-size  slittery 
power.  Box  667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Typo  Unit — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  (Conveyors— 8  Skip  Slitters — 
3  (?olor  Strippers — 8  Capco  Odor  Foun¬ 
tains — STeREO  :  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


HOE  MONARCH  MAT  ROLLER 


4  STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS-2214' 
AC  Heavy  Duty  Pumps  for  NO-PAK 


KEMP  IMMERSION  20  TON  MASTER 
POT  feeding  2 — 8  Ton  Electric  PoU 
with  all  appurtenances.  Will  Separate 


WOOD  TENSION  PLATE  AUTO¬ 
MILLER — P'actory  rebuilt— never  uMd 
—AC 


WOOD  TENSION  PLATE  AUTO¬ 
MILLER  for  22%" — Register  Attach¬ 
ment — AC 


STA-HI  MASTER  ROUTER— 22%' 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


TUBULAR  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
Stereotype  Furnace 
Vacuum  Back  Casting  Box 
Heavy  Duty  Goss  Plate  Finishing 
Machine 

Duplex  Tubular  Router 
Available  immediately  "as  is”  or  rebuilt 
f.o.b.  Kansas  City 
Please  write  or  call: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  641fi8 
(Since  1910) 

(AC  816)  BA  1-9060 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 


LINOFILM  KEYBOARDS  —  CASH 
State  age  and  condition 
M4L-BER  Publications.  .3610  Blair 
Ave.,  Randallstown,  Maryland  21133 


USED  FAIRCHILD  light  touch  perfor¬ 
ator,  unit  count.  Must  be  in  excellent 
condition.  Phono  752-1581,  J.  W.  H. 
Sutherland,  New  Glasgow  News,  New 
Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia.  Canada. 


WOOD  AUTOMATIC  AlUOPLATE; 
also  shaver  and  miller. 

MAT  ROLLER,  heavy  duty; 
STA-HI  MASTER  FORMER. 

Pur.  Dept.,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Time* 


60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 
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Academic 

far  western  state  university  has 
fall  openinfT.  Professionally-oriented 
ioumalism  department  moving  into 
splendid  new  quarters.  Seeks  newsman 
with  MA.  some  teaching  experience. 
Ideal  climate  and  conditions.  Salary 
open.  Box  582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THRE^STAFF  positions  in  public 
relations  at  an  Illinois  state-supported 
university,  open  September  1 :  associate 
editor,  publications  :  coordinator  of  spe¬ 
cial  news  services:  news  assistant.  Mas¬ 
ter's  Degree  required.  Salary  from 
$900.00  per  month.  Box  585,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

Administrative 

PUBLICATIONS  DIREXITOR  for  na¬ 
tional  association.  Management  ability 
and  experience  in  publications  required. 
Responsible  for  coordinating  editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  production 
functions  of  monthly  journal  and  other 
publications.  Write:  Executive  Dir., 
1438  S.  Grand  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63104. 


aggressive  young  man,  approxi¬ 
mately  ago  27-34,  for  Business  Man¬ 
ager  of  Offset  6-M  daily.  Strong  on 
civic  activities.  Bulk  of  duties  include 
advertising  sales  and  direction  of  ads 
desk.  Located  in  Northern  Minnesota. 
Stock  wilt  I>e  offered  after  proven  abil¬ 
ity  and  results.  Company  owning  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers,  headed  by  aggressive 
young  (age  29)  boss  who  is  going 
places.  Otiening  new  plant  soon.  Write 
Box  628,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Ideal  opportunity  for  a  strong  number 
two  man  who  has  demonstrated  man¬ 
agement  .ability  yet  has  limited  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have  im¬ 
pressive  cre<Ientials  which  identify  him 
as  a  highly  capable  professional  news¬ 
paperman.  Must  have  broad  knowledge 
in  running  a  daily  newspaper  with  in- 
depth  exi)erienco  in  advertising  and 
pro<luction.  Must  lie  willing  to  assume 
a  leadership  position  in  the  community. 
Position  most  attractive  to  a  college 
graduate  who  has  obtained  his  degree 
between  the  years  of  1949  to  1959. 
Location — South,  southwest. 

Competitive  salary  with  exceptionally 
fine  benefits  including  profit  sharing 
trust. 

All  replies  handle<l  on  a  highly  con¬ 
fidential  basis — our  department  heads 
and  management  personnel  are  aware 
of  this  opening. 

Write  Box  060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

DIRECTOR  OP  CIRCULATION 
Prestige  tri-weekly  newspaper  chain, 
firmly  established  in  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  desirable  and  influential  suburban 
areas,  has  created  position  of  circula¬ 
tion  director  as  part  of  recent  expan¬ 
sion  program. 

We  invite  applicants  seeking  a  profes¬ 
sional  challenge  and  opportunity  to 
grow  with  a  dynamic  organization  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  for  leadership  and 
innovation  in  suburban  publishing. 
Applicant  must  have  record  of  proven 
success  in  newspaper  circulation  and 
familiar  with  latest  methorls,  trends 
in  field.  Director  will  work  with  top 
management  and  be  given  full  respon¬ 
sibility  and  authority  in  organization 
and  development  of  operation  to  main¬ 
tain  and  build  circulation  of  top  quality 
newspapers. 

Modern  working  conditions — attractive 
fringe  benefits  including  profit-sharing. 
All  replies  confidential,  ^nd  complete 
resume  to: 

Stuart  Pa<ldock 
PADDOCK  PUBLICATIONS 
P.O.  Box  277 

Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60006 


CALITORNIA  cm — Must  be  expert  in 
promoting  home  delivery  through  car¬ 
riers  and  dealers,  goo<l  organization 
man.  Complete  resume,  availability  and 
^mpensation,  first  letter.  Confidential. 
Box  635,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  DIREXITOR 
A  real  challenge  for  experience*!  cir-  I 
culation  man  on  fast-growing  midwest  \ 
morning  daily.  Best  working  condi-  ‘ 
tions  and  fringe  benefits.  Replies  con-  | 
fidentir.l.  Send  complete  resume  to: 

E.  NEAL  EATON  AND  ASSOC.,  | 
407  Westgate  Drive. 

Park  Forest,  Illinois  60466 


Display  Advertising 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING  M.ANAGER 
for  Metropolitan  combination  paper  in 
Midwest.  Interested  in  General  Ad 
Manager  on  smaller  paper  or  Assistant 
Manager  presently  on  larger  paper. 
Send  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  626,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFTED  AD  SALESMAN  for  area  ' 
to  daily  newspaiiers.  Highly  competi-  i 
tive  market.  Good  salary.  The  most 
liberal  bonus  system.  Chance  for  ad-  I 
vancement.  Send  full  details  with  first  | 
letter  to  Box  675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  MANAGER  &  ASSISTANT 
Grocery.  Department  Store  and  retail 
experience ;  classified  helpful.  Must 
have  acumen  and  energy  to  suit  highly 
competitive  situation  in  California. 
Resume,  compensation  expected  and 
availability  first  letter.  Confidential. 
Box  615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Computer  Programmer 


THE  WASHINCTON  POST  SEEKS 
I  Retail  Ad  salesman  with  working 
knowledge  of  foo<l  accounts.  This  is  an 
I  immediate  opportunity  in  the  $8000- 
I  $9000  range  for  the  right  person  with 
I- rx  rxAkiiir-m  I  some  experience  and  lots  of  potential. 

EDP  PROGRAMMER  i 

I  The  Washington  Post,  1515  L  St., 
I  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

Chart  Area  2 

Outstanding  opportunity 
for  growth  with  major  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Must  have  a  minimum  of  2 
to  3  years  experience  in 
1440  programming  with 
Autocoder.  Disk-Orienta¬ 
tion.  Experience  must  be 
diversified  with  wide  appli¬ 
cation  in  newspaper  fields. 

College  degree  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary.  Competitive  salary, 
excellent  benefits  programs. 

Send  resume  or  letter  of 
application  to 

Box  616 

Editor  &  Publisher 


"nRED  OF  NEW  YORK? 

(or  wherever  you  are  now  working) 
Leading  Eastern  metropolitan  paper 
needs  ambitious  salesman  to  sell  and 
expedite  Roto  magazine  space  and  Roto 
inserts.  Knowledge  of  Roto  printing 
and/or  newspaper  advertising  desir¬ 
able.  Write  for  interview  during  ANPA 
W'eek  or  later.  Box  654,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WE  NEED  AN  AGGRESSIVE  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  Ad  Manager.  Start 
immediately.  Good  starting  salary  with 
room  for  quick  advancement.  All 
fringes.  A-1  city.  Circulation  7,476 
daily.  Best  city  in  the  Midwest.  Write 
Don  Wallis.  The  Madison  Courier. 
Madison,  Ind.  47250. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
During  ANPA  Week  this  newspaper 
will  endeavor  to  hire  its  Advertising 
Director.  This  is  an  opportunity  not  too 
often  found  where  the  right  man  will 
fit  into  an  enduring  slot  with  some  of 
the  industry's  top  department  man¬ 
agers. 

He  must  be  a  strong  motivator,  a  goo<l 
leader,  excellent  planner  and  fore¬ 
caster;  creative  enough  to  lead  an  al¬ 
ready  strong  sales  staff  to  higher  levels 
of  production.  The  newspaper  itself  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  progres¬ 
sive.  innovating  publications  in  the 
field,  never  hesitating  to  adopt  new 
ideas  and  methods,  always  challenging 
its  personnel  to  perform  better. 

The  person  we  are  seeking  may  not 
necessarily  be  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  a  newspaper;  he  may  not 
bo  connected  with  any  newspaper,  but 
if  ho  has  the  attributes  we  describe, 
we’re  looking  forward  to  an  interview. 
Please  contact  Forrest  Noble,  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith,  Inc.,  750  Third  Ave.,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017.  (AC  212)  YU  6-4433. 


ABOVE-AVERAGE  EARNINGS 
AVAILABLE  for  experience*!  Retail 
Display  Salesman  to  supplement  young, 
fast-moving  staff  on  23-M  daily  in 
Southern  Minn.  College  community. 
All  usual  fringe  benefits  plus  liberal 
incentive  plan.  Write  or  call :  G.  Week- 
man.  Advtg.  Dir.,  FREE  PRESS  CO., 
Mankato,  Minn.  56001. 


COME  WEST,  YOUNG  MAN! 
Prize-winning,  employe-owned  daily 
near  San  Francisco  will  offer  top  start¬ 
ing  salary  to  exi)erience<l,  aggressive, 
and  creative  young  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Write:  Jim  Thorburn.  Retail 
Advertising  Manager,  Times.  P.O.  Box 
300.  Palo  Alto,  California  94302. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
N.Y.C.  Catholic  publishing  company. 
GochI  opportunity.  High  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Starting  salary  mid-teens.  Bonus. 
Benefits.  Looking  for  man  35-45  with 
sales  and  managerial  experience.  Must 
reside  in  N.Y.C.  or  Westchester.  Scntl 
resume  to:  The  Catholic  News  Pub. 
Co.,  251  Park  Ave.  South,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10010. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  from 
La..  Ark.,  Miss.,  Texas  or  vicinity 
wante*!  to  become  manager  of  3-man 
retail  staff  of  N.W.  Louisiana  small 
daily.  Should  have  1  to  3  years’  suc¬ 
cessful  sales  experience  an<l  tempera¬ 
ment  for  directing  and  training.  Must 
lie  able  to  speak  and  write  gram¬ 
matically.  Age  24-30.  Salary,  commis¬ 
sion.  mileage  allowance  and  insurance. 
Excellent  owjortunity  to  eventually  ac¬ 
quire  status  of  newspaper  publishing 
and  ownership.  Write  or  Call :  Richard 
B.  Hill,  Pub..  Minden  (La.)  Press- 
Herald.  Ph:  (AC  318)  377-1867  or  377- 
5847. 


Display  Advertising 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
with  ad  director  potential.  Fast-grow¬ 
ing  market.  Contact:  General  Mgr., 
Hammond  (La.  70401)  Star. 


FOR  BUSINESS  PAPER 
Multi-publication  house  located  in  ma¬ 
jor  southern  city  nee*ls  sharp,  aggres¬ 
sive  man  who  is  intereste*!  in  success 
imiMjsed  only  by  own  limits.  Expand¬ 
ing  company  offers  full  cooperation  to 
right  man.  State  background,  current 
and  past  earnings,  ambitious  in  first 
letter,  and  sell  self.  Box  688,  E*litor  & 
Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  GROUP  of  ABC  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies  (Zone  2)  seeking  ex¬ 
perienced  display  sales  person  to  take 
over  as  selling  ad  manager  of  one  of 
the  papers.  Wonderful  opportunity  for 
person  recognizing  the  unlimite*!  poten¬ 
tial  of  these  papers.  Hard  work  and 
enthusiasm  reign  supreme.  E’xcellent 
starting  salary  plus  inventives.  Box 
707,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
xeperienced  retail  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Many  benefits  including  go*>d 
starting  salary,  i>ai*l  vacation,  bonus, 
car  allowance  and  retirement.  The  man 
we  want  may  be  at  a  small  daily  or 
weekly  an<l  ready  to  move  to  a  modem, 
progressive  Ohio  25M  daily.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  sample  layout  to:  The 
Advocate,  W.  E’.  Browning.  25  W. 
Main  St.,  Newark,  Ohio  43055. 


SOUTHERN  CALIF'ORNIA 
Display  advertising  representative  for 
15,()00  *laily.  Going  offset  this  summer. 
Delightful  community  30-miles  north  of 
San  Diego.  16-miles  from  ocean.  Jo¬ 
seph  Anthony,  Ad  Manager,  Times- 
Advocate,  ETscondido,  Calif.  92025.  (AC 
714)  74.5-6611. 


Editorial 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  and  experienced 
reporter  for  20,000  PM  newspaper  in 
Area  5.  These  two  openings  present,  to 
the  conservative-minded,  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  advancement.  Our  staff  is  aware 
of  these  openings.  Box  545,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  AD  MANAGER  to  assist 
in  development  and  execution  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  programs  for 
large  insurance  group  in  Illinois.  A 
BS  degree  in  journalism  is  preferred 
with  one  or  two  years’  experience  in 
news  media  field.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  outstanding  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  detailed  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  670,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPECIALTY  PUBLISHER  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  administrator. 
Duties  include  writer  contact.  MMS 
editor,  and  photo  selection.  State  ex¬ 
perience  and  earnings.  Phone  AC  212 
MU  7-1690,  Ebct.  33,  Custom  Book,  Inc. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  nee*led  to 
get  out  Mexican  border  paper.  Apply : 
Managing  Editor,  Valley  Morning  Star, 
Harlingen,  Tex.  78550. 


E’lSH,  HUNT,  SKI :  recreation  wonder¬ 
land.  Reporter/sports  relief:  some  ex¬ 
perience.  Airmail :  Executive  Ekiitor, 
Montana  Standard,  Butte,  Montana 
59701. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  who  can  cover 
anything  for  afternoon  Virginia  daily 
with  short  hours,  pleasant  working 
conditions  and  scenic  mountain  loca¬ 
tion.  Can  pay  $140  or  more  to  man 
with  right  experience  and  educational 
background.  Box  607,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  DEPARTMENT  of 
award-winning  newspaper  nee<ls  ex¬ 
perienced  man  to  join  fast-moving  5- 
man  team.  Base  pay,  commission,  and 
bonus  incentive.  Gwxl  hunting  and 
fishing,  vacation  resort  area  adjacent 
to  Lake  Champlain.  Send  resume,  ref¬ 
erences,  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Benjamin  Turnbull.  Advertising  Dir., 
Press-Republican,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
12901. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
by  10,000  Florida  East  Coast  daily. 
Write  detailing  experience  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  570,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MEDICAL  EDITOR  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Audio-tape  publication.  Good 
starting  salary  and  fringe  benefits  for 
energetic  and  imaginative  science- 
oriented  writer.  Box  577,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


no  YOU  WANT  A  CHALLENGE? 

MllTST  BE  STRONG  WITH  IDEAS  REPORTER  for  news  bureau  in  small 
AND  LAYOUTS.  URGE’NTLY  NEED  I  city— Zone  1— working  for  state  news- 
ONE  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  You’re  your  papers.  Some  experience  or  college.  Car, 
own  BOSS.  Combination  weeklies  in  i  camera,  ability,  aggressiveness,  self- 
Zone  2  with  comi>etition  of  daily  and  |  reliance,  all  essential.  Immediate  open- 
radio.  Nice  community.  Salary  o|>en.  i  ing.  Write  resume  to  Box  684,  Editor 
Reply  to  Box  685,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


MALE  REiPORTER  for  City-Court- 
house  beat.  Write  Nate  Uditsky,  Pekin 
Daily  Times,  Pekin,  III.  61554. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  small  Ohio  daily. 
Active  man,  versed  in  writing  funda¬ 
mentals,  will  brin^  gTOod  income  and 
opportunity.  Box  603,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

THREE  REPORTERS 
Major  N.Y,  State  PH  needs  three  men 
with  solid  professional  ext>erience  for 
cityside  staff.  We’ll  make  the  move 
worthwhile.  Box  564,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South's  top  newspaper 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent 
frinere  benefits — secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-frrowinK  industrial  city  of  170.- 
000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  ColleKe  (traduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell,  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 

SPORTS  OPPORTUNITY 
Northwest  daily  with  highest  standards 
neejls  live-wire  editor  to  cover  activity 
in  hotbed  of  sports.  Elxcellent  hunting, 
fishing,  pro  baseball,  college  sports, 
fine  prep  teams  and  excellent  climate.  | 
This  is  one-man  operation  to  challenge 
young  man  with  some  experience  or 
college  grad  with  outstanding  ability. 
Rapid  advancement  potential.  Must  pro¬ 
duce  quality  page.  Box  566,  IMitor  & 
Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR — Need  fast,  accurate 
man  with  good  judgment — sense  of  hu¬ 
mor — and  respect  for  pictures,  to  take 
charge  of  all  wire  and  photo  fax  ma¬ 
terial  for  Midwestern  p.m.  daily  in  a 
lively  50,000  city.  Copy  desk,  makeup 
experience  essential.  Would  consider 
desk  man  looking  to  move  up.  ^x  605, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


SPORTS  WRITER— 16,000  p.m.  daHy 
Southern  Va.  Concentrate  on  local 
sports  coverage.  Good  fringe  benefits ; 
congenial  staff.  Box  24,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR  for  Protestant  desk 
of  inter-religious  news  service  head¬ 
quartered  in  N.y.C.  Daily  newspaper 
or  wire  service  experience  preferable. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  595,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  OR  REPORTER  who 
can  be  trained  for  that  position;  after¬ 
noon  paper  15,000  circulation;  popula- 
lation  25,000.  Gazette,  Sterling,  Ill. 
610S1. 

COMPETENT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  9-M  daily.  Cent.  N.Y.  State.  Box 
645,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITORS — Pacific  Stars  anrt 
Stripes  in  Tokyo  has  openingrs  for  c<wy 
editors.  Solid  experience  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  required.  No  reix>rters,  PRs 
or  beginners.  Starting  salary  $148  per 
week  plus  housing  allowance.  Trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  Japan  paid,  in¬ 
cluding  family.  Insurance,  retirement, 
other  benefits.  Applicants  will  be  in¬ 
terviewed  in  U.S.  Write  airmail  fully 
to:  Personnel  Chief.  Pacific  Stars  and  ; 
Stripes.  APO  San  EVanciaco  96503.  i 

COPY  HEADERS  j 

REPORTERS  ' 

SPORTS  WRITERS  | 

We’re  expanding  our  staff  to  meet  the  i 
demands  of  a  growing  market  in  Zone  I 
2.  If  you’re  looking  for  a  spot  where  j 
opportunity  beckons — where  pay  and  ! 
fringes  are  good — drop  us  a  line  and 
we'll  set  up  a  personal  interview  at 
our  expense.  Address:  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor,  Box  636,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  experienced  in  covering 
municipal  affairs  and  writing  features. 
Top-notch  N.J.  daily.  Write  or  'phone: 
H.  Rodney  Luery,  The  Daily  Home 
News.  P.O.  Box  551.  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.  08903.  (AC  201)  545-4000. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISINC 
Order  Blank 


m  Name- 


=  Addre.ss 


-Zip  Code 


HELP  WANTED 


NEWS  EDITOR-SOUTHERN  CALIF. 
Business  publication.  Some  familiarity 
with  Transportation  Industry  prefer¬ 
able.  Good  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Starting  salary  open.  Write  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  education,  experience,  to  Box 
630,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Well-established  Catholic  weekly  in 
Chart  Area  9  seeks  news  editor-re¬ 
porter  with  ability  to  use  a  camera. 
Elxperienced  man  with  a  good  news 
writing  background  is  needed;  some 
editing  experience  required.  Elxcellent 
working  condition's.  Pay  scale  compar¬ 
able  to  the  secular  press.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  work  to  Box  644,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  who  can  earn  quick  ad¬ 
vancement  with  35,000  circulation 
afternoon  daily  in  attractive  Midwest 
community,  (rood  pay  and  fringes. 
Heavy  emphasis  on  local  news.  Also 
need  experienced  deskman;  good  hours, 
opportunity.  Box  632,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  WITH  IDEAS— Small  but 
enterprising  New  England  daily  needs 
experienced,  well-educated  man  as  top 
reporter  on  20-man  news  staff.  Chal¬ 
lenging  assignments — good  pay  -oppor¬ 
tunity  for  independent  work.  Box  650, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

RETTIRED  shirt-sleeved  editor,  anxious 
to  get  back  into  the  fold  and  wants  to 
augment  his  income!  We  want  to  en¬ 
large  our  5-6-man  staff  with  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  solid  executive  editor, 
experienced  in  writing,  directing  and 
supervising  staff.  Ekill  cooperation. 
Area  1.  Small  daily  circulation.  Send 
full  details:  age.  salary  requirements 
in  letter.  Available  ANPA  week  for 
personal  interview.  Box  625,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEEK  CREATIVE  EDITOR 
for  5-day  offset  paper 
Contact:  funeral  Managei- 
HAMMOND  (LA.)  STAR 


SPORTS  WRITER.  DESKMAN  with 
me  or  two  years  experience,  capable 
of  handling  nightside  desk  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  writing  offbeat  features. 
Strong  high  school  coverage,  with  col¬ 
lege  football  just  around  the  corner. 
To  join  the  staff  of  the  newspaper  that 
is  winning  more  awards  than  any 
other  daily  in  Tennessee,  contact 
Sports  Eklitor,  Kingsport,  Tenn., 
Times-News. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Sports  writer  for  alert  15,000  daily 
soon  converting  to  offset.  Beautiful, 
smogless  community  18-miles  from 
ocean.  Contact:  Ronald  Kenney,  Times- 
Advocate,  Eiscondido,  Calif.  92025.  (AC 
714)  745-6611. 


Editorial 


SPORTS  REPORTER  to  fill  vacancy 
on  4-man  sports  staff.  J-sehool  grad  w 
equivalent  degree.  Will  consider  recent 
grad  or  June  '67  graduate.  Good  pey 
and  fringes.  Write  or  'phone;  Ben 
Lindenfeld,  Managing  Eklitor.  7)), 
News-Palladium  &  Herald  Press,  Ben. 
ton  Harbor,  Mich.  49022.  (AC  611) 
925-0022. 

SUBURBAN  REPORTER 
Immediate  opening  for  bright,  talented 
reporter  on  suburban  staff  of  Rev 
York  State’s  lively  capital  city  p.m. 
We’re  looking  for  a  young  man  with  i 
college  degree  and  at  least  two  years 
experience.  Excellent  oysportunity  for  i 
reporter  now  on  a  smaller  paper  and 
ready  to  move  up.  Should  have  ear. 
Send  complete  resume,  sample  clip! 
pings,  to  Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  Execu¬ 
tive  EMitor,  The  Knockerbocker  News, 
24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y.  1220l! 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  —  Morning 
Record,  Meriden,  Ck>nn.,  needs  experi¬ 
enced  desk  man  to  handle  AP  wire. 
40-hour  week — good  salary,  fringe 
benefits — friendly  community.  Write  or 
'phone  Publisher  or  Eklitor, 


WOMETN'S  EDITOR  for  lively,  de- 
manding  a.m.  in  growing  area — EAP 
Zone  2.  Must  know  makeup,  news  han¬ 
dling,  and  be  able  to  direct  staff.  374 
hour  week,  all  fringes.  Box  634,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTERS  AND  DESKMEN 
for  a.m.  in  excellent  growing  State 
Capital  area.  Unusual  chance  to  work 
in  stimulating  environment  that  srill 
tax  your  creativity  and  initiative. 
Fringe  benefits — 37%  hour  week  PLUS. 
Send  full  resume,  samples  of  work,  to 
Box  608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  WANT  THE  BEST 
One  of  America’s  outstanding  dailies, 
80,000  circulation,  has  two  openingfs: 
For  copy  editor  with  flair  for  sparkling 
heads  and  reporter  with  love  and  re¬ 
spect  for  words,  both  with  devotion  to 
accuracy.  Excellent  employe  benefits 
and  working  conditions.  Send  resume 
to  Larry  Hale,  Assistant  Managing 
Eklitor,  The  Evening  Press  and  Sun¬ 
day  Press,  Binghamton,  N.Y.  13902. 

WIRE  EDITOR,  afternoon  paper  16,- 
000  circulation ;  population  25,000. 
Gazette,  Sterling,  III.  61081. 


A  FAST-GROWING  NO.  ILLINOIS 
corporation  has  an  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  a  technical  writer  and  editor  of 
a  company  newspayrer.  There  is  no 
space  to  sell.  Circulation  of  150,000 
goes  world-wide.  There  will  be  some 
travel  and  lots  of  hard  work.  You  can 
have  plenty  of  opyx>rtunity  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  Write  to  Box  674,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


Classification. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally 
To  Run;  Times  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  l  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Aveeae  •  New  York.  New  Yerh  10023 


MAGAZINE  WRITER 

Do  you  need  a  place  to  grow?  Would  you  enjoy 
some  travel?  Are  you  ready  for  new  challenges  and 
new  responsibilities?  Want  to  work  for  a  prestige 
magazine  that’s  been  breaking  all  kinds  of  growth 
records? 

There’s  just  one  hitch:  You’ve  got  to  be  very  good. 
You’ve  got  to  generate  ideas  in  quantity  and  be 
able  to  prcxiuce  business  and  financial  features  of 
consumer  magazine  quality. 

If  you  can  convince  us  you’re  the  man  we  need, 
then  a  5-figure  starting  salary,  unexcelled  fringe 
benefits,  and  attractive  suburban  offices  near  Nev/ 
York  City  can  be  yours. 

Box  700,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  Be  PUBLISHER  for  April  22,  1967 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

are  you  aggressive? 

If  so  aguressive  p.m.  in  small  city 
‘  n  use  you  as  a  working  city  editor 
with  goo«\  pay  and  tenefits.  Will  con¬ 
sider  inexperienced  college  grad.  Con- 
Boll  Morrell,  Managing  Editor, 
Paily  Tifton  (Ga.)  Gazette. _ 

CONNHXTKTjT  weekly,  winner  of 
Vstional  General  Excellence  Award, 
■tMires  man  to  assist  editor.  Will 
oOTsWer  recent  J-grad.  The  Trumbull 
Times.  Trumbull,  Conn.  06611. 

li^yOU  WANT  A  CHALLENGE? 
Qualifieil  all-around  REPORTE'K-EDI- 
TOK.  We  have  competition  from  a 
daily.  You  must  have  ability  to  own 
the  community  you  will  serve  for  a 
combination  weekly  in  Zone  2.  Reply 
in  confidence  to  Box  695,  EJditor  & 
Publisher. _ 

editor — Assume  full  charge  editorial 
department:  write,  cover,  direct  small 
staff.  Management  potential.  County- 
seat  daily,  8  to  16  pages.  Open  now. 
Ben  F  Weir.  Pub.,  Nevada  Daily  Mail. 
Vevada.  Mo.  64772.  Ph :  (AC  417)  667 
M44. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

NEWS  EDITOR’S  POSmON  being 
created  in  an  expansion  move.  Man  we 
are  seeking  may  be  experienced  desk- 
man  or  energetic  reporter  ready  to  step 
into  greater  resimnsibility.  Some  room 
for  writing.  This  aggressive  newsman 
will  team  with  managing  editor  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  what  already  is  good  local 
coverage.  Congenial  staff.  Gi^  fringe 
benefits.  City  has  diversified  industry 
and  good  churches.  Send  resume  to  Ed. 
W.  'Thompson,  Editor,  Coshocton  Trib¬ 
une,  Coshocton,  Ohio  43812. 


NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER  for 
eastern  university.  College  degree  and 
3  to  6  years’  newspaper  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Box  665,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


REIPORTER,  with  some  governmental 
coverage  experience.  Top  working  con¬ 
ditions  on  enterprising  paper.  Contact 
Managing  Eklitor,  Niagara  Falls  Ga¬ 
zette,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  14303.  \ 

- I 

SPORTS  EDITOR— Willing  to  double  i 

on  short  general  assignment  beat.  Ex-  I 
perienceil  man  whose  recreation  is  | 
hunting,  fishing,  skiing.  Write:  Hugh 
Knoefel,  Pub.,  Northern  Wyoming 
Daily  News.  Worland,  Wyo.  82401.  I 


editor  wanted  for  large  Illinois 
award-winning  weekly.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Welcome  self  expression 
and  new  ideas.  Good  starting  salary 
with  advancement,  fringe  benefits. 
Permanent  position.  Write  Box  662. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  to  associate  with  progressive 
Imsinessman  to  build  new  weekly  in 
Phila.  area.  Box  690,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  weekly.  Overall  resiKinsibility. 
Salary  commensurate.  Send  resume. 
Box  680.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS  POSmONS  OPEN  on  three 
major  national  business  magazines  lo¬ 
cated  in  medium-sized  city  in  heart  of 
Minnesota’s  vacationland.  Candidate 
must  he  good  writer.  Career  opportuni- 
S  ties  tremendous  in  established  and 
^  rapidly-growing  publishing  firm.  Write, 
enclosing  resume,  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to;  Ben  Marsh.  Ojibway 
Press.  Inc.,  Ojibway  Bldg.,  Duluth, 
Minn.  55802. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Aggressive 
young  man  to  reorganize  80-year-old 
paper  into  award-winner.  Know  make¬ 
up,  dummy,  editorials,  hard  news  edit¬ 
ing,  bright  writing  and  direct  staff. 
Midwest  college  town — 6,000  offset 
daily.  Good  news  town;  pleasant  liv¬ 
ing.  Box  684,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR — Progressive  small 
daily  has  opening  for  responsible  man 
or  woman  to  take  charge.  Good  benefits 
including  retirement  plan.  Dispatch, 
Clay  Center,  Kans.  67432. 


COPY 

EDITORS 

Nationally  recognized  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper 
has  immediate  openings.  We 
operate  separate  national, 
foreign,  and  regional  desks, 
giving  a  copy  editor  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  edit,  not  merely 
mark  paragraphs. 

We  prefer  college  graduates 
with  two  or  more  years  of 
experience.  Excellent  working 
climate  and  employee  bene¬ 
fits. 

If  interested  in  lively,  intel¬ 
ligent  newspapering,  write 
Box  606,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


editor  8c  publisher 


TAKE-CHARGE  NEWS  EDITOR 
Our  daily  tabloid  needs  a  hard  charg¬ 
ing  news  editor  who  will  hire  and  run 
a  4-man  copy  desk  in  suburban  N.J.  | 
Salary  open  to  the  right  man.  Box  686.  | 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  i 


NEWSMAN,  exi)erienced  reporting  and  ' 
desk  preferrerl.  Third  sjiot  open  on  \'i-  I 
man  staff  of  6-day  daily  in  beautiful 
Southern  Oregon.  Elxcellent  promotion 
possibilities,  good  working  conditions.  I 
earnings  to  match  experience  and  abil-  i 
ity.  News-Review,  Roseburg.  Oreg.  | 
97470.  ' 

THE  MERIDIAN  (MISS.)  STAR,  eve-  | 
■ling  and  Sunday,  needs  romi>etent 
State  News  EMitor.  'This  growing  news¬ 
paper  seeks  man  to  vastly  improve 
State  EMition  circulating  throughout 
ABC  trade  area.  Opportunity  to  make 
tremendous  showing  and  enjoy  ad¬ 
vancement.  Salary  open.  Send  complete 
data  to:  Jerry  Kerns,  E.xecutive  Ekiitor. 
The  Meridian  Star,  Meridian.  Missis¬ 
sippi  39302. 

WRITER-COPY  CHIEF'  wantetl  by 
major  western  university.  Position 
calls  for  polished  and  productive  writer 
with  capabilities  of  clearing  copy  for  4- 
man  staff.  Opening  available  June  1. 
Box  668,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

iHlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli 

I  COMMUNICATIONS  I 
I  SPECIALIST  I 

—  I<deal  for  "Idea"  man  on  the  ^ 
S  way  up.  Not  just  a  writing  job  Z 
S  but  a  real  career  opportunity.  S 
S  Assignment:  write  and  edit  S 
Z  15,000  weekly  internal  publi-  S 
S  cation;  write  and  edit  oc-  — 
“  casional  "special"  publica-  S 
::  tions;  assist  in  preparations.  Z 
^  Minimum  of  4  years'  experl-  S 
S  ence  with  newspaper  or  maga-  Z 
S  zine.  A  college  degree.  Pro-  ~ 
5  fossional  writing  and  editorial  S 
S  skills.  Camera  know-how  help-  S 

S  We  are  located  on  beautiful,  S 
=  sunny  San  Diego  Bay,  offer  too  = 
S  fringe  benefits.  Salary  com-  — 
S  mensurato  v/ith  ability  and  e>:-  S 
S  perience.  Send  resume,  salary  S 
S;  requirements,  and  sample  clips  “ 

I  Box  666,  I 
I  Editor  &  Publisher  | 

~  an  equal  opportunity  employer  ~ 

Tlllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllfllllllllr 
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AVIS  RARA 


Literally  translated,  the  headline  means  ‘‘rare  bird.” 
Literally  speaking,  this  is  exactly  what  we  at  IBM 
are  looking  for.  Here’s  the  story. 

We  are  seeking  individuals  who  combine  a  profes¬ 
sional  writing  background  with  some  knowledge  of 
computer  programming.  Additionally,  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  professional  writers  with  2  or  more  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  who  have  a  feel  for  mathematics  and 
want  to  get  in  on  the  20th  Century’s  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  major  industry:  information  handling  and 
control. 


WHAT  DOES  A  CAREER  IN  THE 
PROGRAMMING  FIELD  OFFER? 

A  future  as  promising  and  fulfilling  as  that  of  the 
data  processing  field  itself.  For  every  systems 
advance  has  proven  anew  that  a  data  processing 
system  is  only  as  good  as  the  programs  developed 
for  its  use.  As  computers  do  more  and  more  com¬ 
plex  jobs,  the  challenge  changes  from  one  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  one  of  creating  a  better  technique.  Today  $ 
new  intellectual  skill  base  is  being  established  from 
which  the  work  of  tomorrow’s  generation  will  begin. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  NEED? 

You  should  have  an  interest  in  and  aptitude  for 
programming;  plus  writing  experience  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  or  technical  publications.  You 
should  also  be  better  than  average  in  math  and 
possess  a  college  degree.  Managerial  or  supervisory 
experience  on  publications  could  be  helpful,  but  is 
not  required.  IBM  will  provide  a  comprehensive 
six-month  training  program  at  full  pay  plus  all  com¬ 
pany-paid  benefits.  A  programming  aptitude  test 
will  also  be  given. 

HOW  FAR  CAN  YOU 
GO  IN  IBM? 

Consider  the  many  facets  and  activities  of  IBM,  and 
you’ll  see  a  kaleidoscopic  pattern  of  opportunity. 
You  will  find  a  remarkable  variety  of  starting 
points  and  paths  of  advancement.  You  begin  with 
the  assurance  that  a  satisfying  and  rewarding 
career  is  available  to  you  in  a  thriving  industry. 


If  this  sounds  like  the  kind  of  opportunity  you’d 
like  to  have,  please  write  to: 

M.  T.  McMahon 
Department  545-D3S 
IBM  CORPORATION 
2651  Strang  Boulevard 
Yorktown  Heights,  New  York  10598 


IBM 
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HELP  ^  .4NTED 


Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  F'or  application, 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


Operators-Macliinists 

ELEKTRON  MACHINIST,  fully  quali¬ 
fied,  needed  with  experience  on  Fair- 
child  TOU-70’8  and  Fairchild  perfor¬ 
ators.  Will  pay  well  above  scale  to 
machinist  with  these  qualifications.  Box 
452,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  ANTED 


Photocomposition 


LINOFILM  SYSTEMS  SPECIALIST 

Young  or  near  middle  age  man  with 
complete  Linofilm  systems  background. 
Taka  charge  of  coordinating  Linofilm 
installations  in  group  of  newspapers  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Salary  open.  Write  ex¬ 
perience  to  Bo.\  502,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


INTERTYPE  straight  matter  and  6  pt. 
oi>erator.  Must  set  at  least  galley  and  a 
half  clean  jter  hour.  Night  shift.  Live 
on  Florida’s  Gulf  Coast.  Write  A1  Kist- 
ler.  Herald-Tribune,  Sarasota.  Fla. 
33578. 


KENRO  DARKROOM  OPERATOR,  ex¬ 
perienced.  Primarily  newspaper  page 
work  averaging  atout  76  pages  per 
week  for  group  of  five  weekly  papers 
and  shop.  Knowledge  or  experience  on 
following  desirable  but  not  essential: 
3-unit  Vanguard  offset  web  press  both 
offset  and  letterpress,  job  presses,  ad 
paste-up  and  Linotsrpe.  Permanent  job. 
Health  and  hospital  insurance  for  you 
and  your  family,  and  life  insurance  on 
employee  paid  by  employer.  Open  shop. 
Salary  depends  on  experience,  but  $110 
is  our  minimum  for  less  than  journey¬ 
men.  Agricultural  community  of  7,000. 
Good  hunting,  fishing;  dry  four  season 
climate  in  irrigated  area  of  Central 
Washington.  Salt  water  fishing  and  ski¬ 
ing  within  3-hour  drive.  Write  in  full. 
Virgil  Hillyer,  Sunnyside  Sun.  P.O. 
Box  689,  Sunnyside.  Wash.  98914. 


MACHINIST  -  OPERATOR,  knowledge 
TTS  desired.  Union,  or  eligible.  Good 
opportunity  for  right  man.  J.M.C.  Ptg. 
Corp.,  445  Northern  Blvd.,  Great  Neck. 
N.Y’.  11020.  (AC  616)  Hunter  7-8300. 


FLOOR  MEN,  TTS  OPERATORS, 
makeup,  ad  markup  or  ,a<l  oiterators. 
.Several  situations  open  on  nightside. 
Scale:  $138.07  for  37t  >  hours,  goes  to 
$142.27  Jan.  1968.  We’re  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  area  of  S.W.  Va.  The  composing 
room  is  one  of  the  nicest.  The  usual 
fringes  are  afforded  along  with  a  pro¬ 
fit-sharing  plan.  Contact  either  George 
Hill,  Superintendent,  or  John  Moran, 
Chairman.  The  Times-World,  P.O.  Box 
2491,  Roanoke,  Va.  24010. 


I  LINOFILM  SERVICE  TECHNICIAN 
I  young,  capable,  married  preferred,  to 
I  settle  in  Denver  in  one  of  nation’s  fore- 
I  most  computerized  photocomposition 
operations.  Wage  to  attract  competent 
\  man.  Write  or  wire  Personnel  Director, 
Denver  Catholic  Register,  Denver,  Colo. 
80201. 


LINOFILM  SERVICE  TECHNICIAN 
N.Y.  metropolitan  area.  Gootl  future. 
$10M  plus.  Box  682.  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


Photography 


I  MANY  PAPERS  TALK  about  using 
I  photos  well  .  .  .  WE  DO !  If  you  are 
I  iierceptive,  creative,  short  on  experience 
I  but  long  on  ambition,  send  contacts 
i  and/or  clips  with  resume  to:  Photo 
’  Elditor,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 


YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  fast- 
pace  Florida  daily  with  a  great  im¬ 
agination  for  coming  up  with  features 
on  his  own  between  shooting  plenty  of 
spot  news,  women’s  news,  sports  and 
magazine  assignments.  Send  resume 
and  twent.v  8  x  10  samples.  Box  574, 
Editor  &  ^blisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 


OFFSET  WEB  PRESSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  4-year-old  3  unit  Vanguard. 
Prints  five  weekly  papers  plus  shopper 
primarily — total  about  75  pages  in  eight 
runs.  Camera  and  plate  knowledge  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  essential;  same  with  off¬ 
set  and  letterpress  job  presses,  as  well 
as  ad  paste-up  and  Linotype.  Perma¬ 
nent  job.  Health  and  hospital  insurance 
for  you  and  your  family,  and  life  in¬ 
surance  on  employee  paid  by  employer. 
0|>en  shop.  Salary  depends  on  experi¬ 
ence,  but  $110  is  our  minimum  for  less 
than  journeymen.  Agricultural  com¬ 
munity  of  7,000.  Good  hunting,  fishing; 
dry  four  season  climate  in  irrigated 
area  of  Ontral  Washinj^on.  Salt  water 
fishing  and  skiing  within  3-hour  drive. 
Write  in  full.  Virgil  Hillyer,  Sunny¬ 
side  Sun,  P.O.  Box  689,  Sunnyside, 
Wash.  98944. 


NEED  PRESSMEN  to  oijerate  Goss 
Community  Press,  familiar  with  cam¬ 
era.  platemaking.  Send  resume  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir.,  P.().  Box  1359,  Ft.  Smith, 
Arkansas  72901. 


COME  TO  FLORIDA:  Need  all-round 
itl  man  for  weekly  and  commercial 
shop,  and/or  good  lino  operator  or 
stone  man.  16-page  Hoe  press.  Howard 
Cooper,  Box  678,  Green  Cove  Springs. 
Fla.  32043. 


magazTne  ’als^nmenu  Senr  PRINTER  or  good  two- 

and  twenty  8  x  10  samples.  Box  574,  ,  Newspaper  offset,  no  straight 

Editor  &  Publisher.  '  "'“tter.  Large  volume  of  commercial 

work.  Good  wages  and  hours.  Tri- 
-  County  News,  Usseo,  Wise.,  64768. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  highly  skilled  in - 

P^t^rVcoIl^e  d4rTand  °abmty‘ to  ° 
write  captions  and  topy  and  to  contact 

media.  One  year  assignment  Vietnam,  ^ix  o«^  la 

Salary  up  to  $7754.50  depending  upon 

experience^  plus  maintenance  benefits.  StyT  luLis'eMsS.*" 


Box  705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


Pressmen-Stereotypers  PRINTER-PRESSMAN  for  3- 

_  ,  .  .  7  _  ,  _ _ _  weekly  and  commercial  shop.  Excellent 

!  shop  and  salary.  Call  Starke  Publish- 
COMBINATION  Pressman-Stereotyper,  Inc.,  Knox,  Indiana  46534.  Phone 

days — steady  situation — 37*/>  hour  (AC  219)  772-2101. 

week.  New  mo<lern  plant — go^  equip¬ 
ment.  Call  (AC  217)  352-5262  or  write  _ _ _ 

to  Press  Room  Foreman.  The  News-  ,,  , 

Gazette.  Champaign,  HI.  61820.  •  roduction 

ii  I 

Composing  Room 
PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE 


HELP  WANTED 


Public  Relations 


MAJOR  CHICAGO-SUBURBAN  awn 
pany  needs  man  24  to  30  with  ness 
paper  experience  for  public  relatiosi 
staff.  Wide  variety  of  responsibilitia 
including  editing  of  company  publics, 
tions,  other  editorial  functions  sal 
press  contact.  Some  travel.  Must  bt 
ready  to  charge  with  young,  nggretiifi 
four-man  staff  in  interesting,  competi. 
tive  business.  Journalism  degree  pcs. 
ferred  but  ability  to  write  quality  ms. 
terial  most  important.  Opportunity  to 
grow  with  progressive  company,  num- 
lier  one  in  its  field.  Send  complete  is. 
sume,  including  salary  requirements, 
to:  Box  620,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

COMPANY  PUBLICATION  EDITOE 
Lukens  Steel  Company  in  SE  Pennsyl. 
Vania  has  immediate  opening  for  a  per. 
son  with  writing  ability  who  can  edit 
an  est.ablished  7,000  circulation  em. 
ployees  magazine.  Also,  opportunity  to 
participate  in  other  facets  of  coo. 
pany’a  public  relations  program.  Send 
resume  stating  salary  requirements  to 
William  Smith.  Employment  Depart¬ 
ment,  Lukens  Steel  Company,  Coates- 
ville.  Pa.  19320. 

PR  ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE 

If  you’ve  had  a  minimum  of  four 
years’  experience  in  PR  copy/con¬ 
tact,  a  solid  news  background  and 
want  a  crack  at  getting  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  growing,  going 
young  organization,  tell  us  about 
yourself.  Salary  is  open,  depending 
on  experience,  plus  all  normal 
fringes  including  profit-sharing. 

Here’s  an  opportunity  to  manage 
your  own  PR  accounts,  with  un¬ 
limited  advancement  opportunities 
Ours  is  a  multi-service  agency 
with  two  offices  in  Ohio  now — and 
more  planned  for  the  future.  All 
replies  held  in  confidence.  Write 
President, 

HESSELBART  &  MITTEN  COMPANY 
201  West  Cedar  Street 
Akron,  Ohio  44307 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 
one-year  assignment  Vietnam.  Under 
40.  Strong  experience  media  contacts, 
writing,  scheduling  and  supervising 
photographer,  planning  coverage.  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree.  Salary  up  to  $10,155  de¬ 
pending  upon  experience,  plus  mainte¬ 
nance  benefits.  Box  708,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SitUBtlons  Wsritecl 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic  j 

1  Display  Advertising  1 

Editorial  I 

Free  Lance 

MA  SB:EKS  college  job.  Expcrl- 

.nce  in  P-r.,  daily  (reporting  editing, 
photo).  Box  627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

mj^SHER’S  assistant  —  Young 

man  with  experience  in  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising.  circulation  and  production,  seeks 
Dosition  on  daily.  Has  owne<l  and  edited 
J^kiy  B.S.-M.S.  Availabie  for  inter¬ 
view  in  New  York  throughout  April. 
Box  583,  Bilitor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEW  MEXICO  EX-PUBLISHER,  daily 
'and  weekly— 25  years’  exiierience— de¬ 
sires  location  east  of  Missouri.  51. 
mber:  knows  ail  departments.  Refer- 
Write:  The  Herald.  Box  2.31. 
Tipp  City.  Ohio  45.371.  _ 

PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
CONSULTANT 

Seeks  top  or  backstop  job  with  chal¬ 
lenge.  Experienced  ALL  departments, 
weeklies,  metropolitan;  and  chain  Gen¬ 
eral  Management.  Served  ns  publisher, 
assistant  publisher,  general  manager 
and  consultant  U.  S.  and  Europe. 
Especially  strong:  mechanical,  budget 
control,  promotion,  labor  negotiations. 
Converted  $250,000  loser.  Cut  costs, 
increased  advertising  and  circulation 
.3(Kr.  Business  Administration  and 
Journalism  B.Sc.  plus  expert  technical 
mechanical  know-how.  Available  inter¬ 
view  ANPA.  Box  657,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ALL  -  AROUND  NEWSPAPERMAN. 
35.  seeks  lifetime  work  in  manage¬ 
ment.  news  and/or  advertising  of  large 
weekly  or  daily,  or  public  relations. 
Rear^  in  country  weekly,  J-school  grad, 
veteran,  married,  3  children.  15  years’ 
of  newspapering.  comiilete  knowledge 
front  and  liack  shop.  Capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  YOU  a  profit  while  earning  $12.- 
000  to  $15,000.  Prefer  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  RiH'kies  or  Great  Plains  but  will 
consider  any  locale.  Interested  in  part 
ownership  or  stock.  Available  June  1. 
Robert  I.ee.  1416— 14th,  Woodward,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  73801. 

PUBLISHER  for  small  to  medium 
daily.  Mature,  aggressive  newspaper¬ 
man  experiencecl  all  departments  with 
strong  emphasis  advertising  sales  and 
sales  promotion.  Provable  success  rec¬ 
ord.  Family,  4.5.  Box  663,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation 

CM  in  early  30’s  seeks  challenging  po¬ 
sition  in  Canada  or  Zone  2.  (Canadian 
citizen  with  12  years’  experience  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  promotion.  Some 
public  relations,  advertising,  and  mail- 
room  experience.  Best  references.  Box 
709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENTLEMAN  with  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  on  large  daily  seeks  position  as 
CM  where  initiative  and  ability  deter¬ 
mine  future  in  Colorado.  Reasonable 
notice.  Box  696,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SKILLED  CIRCTULATOR— I  put  my 
emphasis  on  methods  that  will  build 
sound  circulation  ;  I  am  aggressive 
stout  my  work,  and  decisive  about  my 
direction;  I  offer  protection  and  profit 
to  your  property.  Box  706.  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

Display  Advertising 

#1  LINAGE  PRODUCER  on  lOOM 
daily  is  ready  for  a  title.  Strong  on 
layout,  full  of  ideas,  can  spark  staff. 
Box  687,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

NO  OFFENSE,  MR.  GREELEY 

Unusual  situation  exists  in  that  news¬ 
paper  sales  executive  with  20  years’ 
proven  sales  and  managerial  experi¬ 
ence  wishes  to  relocate  to  Zone  1  or  2 
newsimper.  Possesses  thorough  knowl- 
sdge  of  all  advertising  departments — 
emphasis  national.  Versatile  back- 
ground  with  newspaper  en’oup  has  of- 
fe^  development  of  broad  concept  of 
sales  ideas  now  ready  to  be  used  ef¬ 
fectively  for  one  newspaper.  Available 
30  days  notice.  Reply  in  full  confidence 
to  Box  699,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  SALESMAN— Lay¬ 
out  background.  Age  49.  Small  Mich, 
or  Ohio  city.  Now  large  Calif,  circula¬ 
tion.  Availabie  June.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  BETTER  JOBS 
FOUNDATION 

sponsored  by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  New  York,  has 
a  file  of  qualified  execu¬ 
tives  for  national,  retail 
and  classified  department. 

Applicants  available  for  in¬ 
terviews  during  ANPA 
Convention. 

BJF  is  a  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation.  There  are  no  fees 
to  applicants  or  employers. 

Have  a  spot  on  your  news¬ 
paper?  Call  or  write:  Ernie 
Baldwin,  Advertising  Club 
2:1  Park  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016  —  (212)  MU  5- 
1810. 


FINISHED  MILITARY  —  B.A.  College 
experience  in  reporting  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  Prefer  daily.  James  Fienup.  1152 
Phalen  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo,  63137,  (AC 
816)  UN  7-6059. 

RELIGIOUS  EDITOR  —  ordained  min¬ 
ister  with  successful  feature  writing  ex-  | 
perienco  for  major  newspapers  would 
like  to  locate  in  Northeast.  Fast,  ac¬ 
curate.  creative,  and  dependable.  Rev. 
j  Oscar  Wilsen,  310  E.  Plum  Street,  Way- 
'  land,  Mich.  49348. 

1  AS.SISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR  on 
1  good  metro  daily  wants  move  to  West 
'  or  Midwest.  Interested  in  top  job  on 
smaiier  daily.  Box  638,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR.  13 
years’  all-around  newsroom  experience. 
Zones  1  or  2.  Bo.x  613,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  major  daily, 
see'ss  similar  top  job  minus  commuting, 
metro  smog.  On  conservative  side, 
sense  of  humor,  clear  style.  Good 
schools  a  must.  Box  647,  iklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

- I 

JUNE  J-SCHOOL  GRAD  needs  chal¬ 
lenging.  rewarding  position  in  sports, 
technical  writing,  or  PR.  Comprehen¬ 
sive  ability — extensive  sports  back¬ 
ground.  Box  639,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  MAN/WIFE  SEEK  WEEKLY,  small 
daily  spot.  J-grads,  young,  experienced, 
capable.  Will  relocate  Sept,  if  oppor¬ 
tunity  right.  Minimum  $225  for  both. 
Box  633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  ASSIGNMENT  WANTED  for 
good  woman  reporter  on  morning  or 
evening  daily  in  city  of  100.000-1,000,- 
000.  (Competent  feature  writer.  A.B., 
English  major,  political  science;  3^ 
years’  news  experience ;  6  years’  PR 
and  related  work.  Reliable — conscien¬ 
tious.  Box  649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-EDITOR,  69,  woman,  18 
years’  in  journalism — 32  awards.  Box 
624,  fklitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-COLUMNIST  seeks 
large  circulation,  progressive  paper. 
Strong  on  features;  cover  high  schools, 
college;  some  pro  ball.  Vet.  31,  mar¬ 
ried.  Minimum:  $150.  Box  655,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  JOURNALIST— 
Solid  daily  and  photo  experience;  B.S., 
B.A.  (J)  ;  seeks  magazine  position  in 
Zona  2.  Available  June  16.  Box  698, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  OLD-PRO  loves  newspapering 
and  th'}  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Pre¬ 
fers  metro  daily  photography,  but  very 
strong  in  reporting  and  writing  fea¬ 
tures,  government,  i>olitics,  or  labor ; 
also  background  in  desk  and  editorial. 
Samples,  resume,  references  upon  re- 
I  quest.  Box  609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  CITY  EDITOR  60,000  a.m.,  missing  j 
home  life,  wants  p.m.  BLxt>erience  13  ' 
years’  news  and  photo;  alert,  con¬ 
scientious,  aggressive.  Prefer  Michigan 
or  midwest.  Box  659,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EAGER  YOUNG  WOMAN  reporter 
looking  for  general  newswriting  job 
in  New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area.  Will  consider  other  areas.  June 
J-school  grad.  Some  experience.  Box 
;  701,  E*iitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  medium  or  small  Midwest 
daily  wanting  to  improve  local  news 
coverage.  Will  run  news  side,  train 
staff,  write  editorials,  represent  paper 
in  community  affairs.  Bo.x  703,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
24  ye.ars  old  ;  already  college  instructor 
2  years,  college  public  information  di¬ 
rector;  MA  degree ;  newspaper,  broad¬ 
casting  experience;  father  of  two.  Bo.x 
602,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 
j  GOOD  WRITER  with  10  years’  experi- 
I  ence,  now  at  deadend  desk  job  on  top 
I  U.S.  metro.  Want  quality  job  leading 
to  overseas  post,  but  will  consider  oth¬ 
ers  if  challenging;  38,  single,  ex-city 
editor,  UPI  writer.  Box  673,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PAN-AMERICAN  GAMES  COVERAGE 
by  experienced  sports  writer  at  reason¬ 
able.  cost.  Box  576,  Editor  Se  Publisher. 

"YOUR  MAN  IN  N.Y.C."— Editor- 
Writer,  10  years’  experience  from  the 
general  to  the  specific  to  suit  your 
needs.  Bo.x  631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OCEANOGRAPHY  or  nature  subjects. 
Features  or  column.  Caribbean  travel 
articles.  With/without  33mm.  trans¬ 
parencies  or  art.  Box  679,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Literary  Agent  Wanted 

WRITE’R,  LECTURER,  IDEA  MAN 
wants  agent 

Box  694,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Operators-Machinists 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  desires  to  lo¬ 
cate  in  Calif.  Male,  single,  age  30. 
Dependable.  Write:  Franklin  .Smith, 
Y.M.C.A.,  4th  &  Broadway  St.,  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Indiana  47951. 

Photography 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Journalistic-minded  BA.  Seeks  staff  job. 
Box  513.  Somerville,  N.J.  08876,  or 
(201)  722-8411. 

CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER  can’t 
think  of  another  way  to  make  a  snow 
scene.  Actually,  doesn’t  even  want  to 
see  one  again.  Thus,  seeks  spot  in  the 
sun  (or  fog)  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  on  a  metro  or  large  suburban 
daily.  Samples.  resume,  references 
upon  request.  Box  641,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTO  EDirOR-PHOTOGRAPHER. 
experiencetl,  references.  Prefer  chal¬ 
lenge  photo  etiiting.  Under  40.  family: 
positive  attitude.  Box  704,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


GREAT  SOCIE'TY  CC)PY  READER  at  gj|j^  fog)  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
leisure.  No  i»cace  kook  ^sses,  please,  area  on  a  metro  or  large  suburban 

Box  669,  Iklitor  &  Publisher. _  daily.  Samples.  resume,  references 

NEED  A  FEATURE  WRITER?  “P?"  request.  Box  641,  Editor  &  Pub- 
ENTE’RTAINMENT  CRITIC?  _ _ 

^wi^'b^^t  referenJ^  PHO-PO  EDirOR-PHOTOGRAPHER. 

creative— brilliant  experiencetl,  references.  Prefer  chal- 

nerinaUr^motivateil-  etliting.  Under  40.  family: 

personame.il motivatetl  positive  attitude.  Box  704,  E<litor  & 

Box  672,  Editor  &  Publisher  Publisher. 

NEWSLETTER  EDITOR  T  ^  " 

International  business/marketing  I  rressmen-stereotypers 

Now  managing  etlitor  publications  di-  1 

vision  of  a  top  ten  ad  agency.  Heavy  WEB  PRESSMAN,  10  years’  experi- 
managerial,  protluction  and  writing  ex-  ^  ence,  raarrietl,  wants  to  learn  opera- 
l«nence.  Author  of  major  business  and  I  tion  of  newer  paper  web  offset  press. 
occuiMitional  texts.  Middle  five-figure  i  Days  only.  Prefer  Areas  1,  2.  Box  614, 
salary  and  N.Y.  area  location  re<iuired.  ]  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Box  683,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  _ _ _ _ 

REPORTER.  skille<l  —  with  writing  |  Production 

flair— seeks  PR,  reiHU-ting  job,  news-  I - - - - - 

perTencroJTTgre^sivf  da\liL“‘'pre^^^  '  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  -  45  -  or- 
.Area  9.  Box  697,  Editor^*  Publisher.  Phases  of  production:  letter- 

_ I - -  press,  offset,  hot  and  cold  type.  Box 

REPORTING  CHALLENGE  I  579,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  I  printer,  20  years’  news  background. 

_ Box  661,  Editor  &  Publisher _  General  foreman  experience — TTS, 

SCIENCE  EDITOR-WRITER.  Exc«)-  8**°^ ,  'ompositinn :  “me  computer, 
tional  background  all  phases  of  printed 

communication-periodical,  PR,  agency,  ^ 

Founding  ditor  of  three  successful  ^46,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

business  magazines.  Accomplishetl  pub-  — - — - - - — 

Chicago,  BOX  676,  Editor  &  Public  Relations 

Publisher. 

SKILLED  NEWSMAN,  29,  married,  YOUNG,  DYNAMIC  SMALL-TOWN 
degrees.  Solid  background  on  dailies,  sports  ^itor  seeks  PR  position  with 
trade  magazines ;  competent  investiga-  college  or  university,  preferably  in 
tive  reporter,  feature,  general  assign-  sports  information.  College  grad  with 
ments  writer.  Now  ^rning  $130  on  military  obligation  fulfilled;  also  have 
small  capital  p.m.  Seeks  rebirth  on  experience  in  news  and  feature  writ- 
tightly-edited,  quality  paper,  preferably  ing;  have  ability  to  get  along  with  peo- 
u.m.  Quality  references.  Box  691,  Editor  pi*.  Reply  Box  631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
&  Publisher.  - - 

SI’S;?, 

years’  experience.  J-grad.  Excellent  tor  &  Publisher. _ 

energetic  retired  N.Y.  Corporate 

681,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  PU  crafUman  with  first  name  press 

WORKING  EDITOR— Eight  years’  ex-  contacts  nationwide  seeks  four  clients, 
perience  on  small  weeklies,  dailies.  Minimum  advisory  fee.  $5000  yearly. 
Strong  on  local  news,  city,  county,  Ho  chemicals.  Box  677,  Editor  St  Pub- 
school  beats.  Consistent  award-winner.  Usher. 

Seeks  editorial/reportorial  iiosition —  _ _ _  ..TT? - 

free  to  write,  explore,  dig.  Box  689.  PUBLIC  REL>ATIONS  MAN 

Editor  &  Publisher  Good  creative  writer,  idea  man,  self- 

- - -  starter,  with  11  years’  exjierience.  7 

YOUNG,  EXPERIENCED,  seeks  job  in  N.Y.  financial,  product  P.R. ;  also 
as/or  le^ing  to  managing  editor  or  economic  development  publicity.  BA, 
assistant  publisher  of  10-30,000  daily.  MA,  plus  newspaper  background.  Any 
$8,600.  Box  671,  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  area.  Box  693,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  45  —  or- 
iented  all  phases  of  production :  letter- 
press,  offset,  hot  and  cold  type.  Box 
579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTER,  20  years’  news  background. 
General  foreman  experience — ’TTS, 
photo  composition;  some  computer. 
Serveil  local  union  officer,  scale  com¬ 
mittee.  Seeks  iiosition  of  responsibility. 
Box  546,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

YOUNG.  DYNAMIC  SMALL-TOWN 
sports  editor  seeks  PR  position  with 
college  or  university,  preferably  in 
sports  information.  College  grad  with 
military  obligation  fulfilled ;  also  have 
experience  in  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing;  have  ability  to  get  along  with  peo¬ 
ple.  Reply  Box  631,  INitor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE — News/sports  Information 
Director.  Manhattan  newspaperman. 
Talented  writer,  editor.  Box  664,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

B34ERGETIC  retired  N.Y.  Corporate 
PR  craftsman  with  first  name  press 
contacts  nationwide  seeks  four  clients. 
Minimum  advisory  fee,  $5000  yearly. 
No  chemicals.  Box  677,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  MAN 
Good  creative  writer,  idea  man,  self¬ 
starter,  with  11  years’  exjierience.  7 
in  N.Y'.  financial,  product  P.R. ;  also 
economic  development  publicity.  BA, 
MA,  plus  newspaper  background.  Any 
area.  Box  693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  Latin  Summit  Proves 

By  Robert  U.  Brown  Press  ‘Nightmare’ 


Have  Cake  and  Eat  It,  Too 


The  most  generous  wage  con¬ 
tract  offer  in  New  York  news¬ 
paper  labor  history  was  turned 
down  by  the  printers  last  week 
with  the  expression  of  a  new 
philosophy  that  there  should  be 
no  deductions  for  fringe  benefits, 
not  even  State  disability  insur¬ 
ance,  and  that  employes  should 
lie  protected  100%  from  any 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

We’re  surprised  the  request 
wasn’t  made  for  a  completely 
tax-free  “take  home”  and  that 
there  should  be  no  deductions 
for  Social  Security  or  Income 
Taxes. 

For  years  the  demand  has 
lH>en  for  more  and  more  fringe 
l>enefits.  Now  they  are  to  stay  in 
the  contract  but  they  are  not 
supposed  to  be  counted  in  the 
payroll  cost. 

The  statement  was  made  by 
the  head  of  the  ITU  local  that 
a  printer  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  who  earns  $151  per 
week  has  a  take-home  of  $127 
after  deductions  “which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  enough.”  This  was 
countered  by  a  statement  from 
the  Publishers  Association  that 
“since  1950  the  printers  have 
allocated  large  parts  of  each 
wage  increase  to  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  programs,  pensions,  holi¬ 
days,  sick  leave,  etc.  The  real 
cost  of  keeping  a  printer  work¬ 
ing  is  about  $180  a  week.” 

One-Way  Street 

Not  very  many  people  are 
happy  with  the  cost  of  living 
increases  nor  with  the  amounts 
deducted  from  their  payroll 
checks  for  state  and  federal 
taxes.  Social  Security,  and 
other  items. 

But  not  many  of  them  have 
found  a  way  to  get  their  em¬ 
ployers  to  protect  them  from 
the  impact  of  present-day  eco¬ 
nomics. 

The  theory  that  employers 
should  increase  wages  and 
.salaries  every  year  to  offset 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living 
index  is  a  one-w’ay  street,  of 
course.  It  applies  only  when  the 
index  goes  up,  not  if  it  should 
go  down. 

In  New  York,  the  offer  was 
made  to  the  printers  that  for 
every  percentage  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  there  would  be  a  one- 
half  percentage  adjustment  in 
pay.  'The  printers  rejected  it  as 
“only  half  enough.”  In  other 
words,  they  want  increases 


equivalent  to  the  rise  in  cost  of 
living. 

The  thinking,  therefore,  is 
that  the  wage  earner  isn’t  really 
a  citizen  of  this  country.  He 
only  works  here.  What  happens 
to  him  economically  is  none  of 
his  doing,  he  should  share  no 
responsibility  for  it,  he  should 
l)e  protected  against  it. 

It  is  a  convenient  theory  for 
the  wage  earner  but  it  ignores 
the  fact  that  any  increase  in 
cost  of  living  also  affects  the 
salaried  employe  as  well  as  man¬ 
agement.  It  has  its  impact  not 
only  on  what  it  costs  to  operate 
a  household  but  on  what  it  costs 
to  operate  a  business. 

Fercenlago  and  Dollars 

The  contract  offer  in  New 
York  made  by  the  Daily  News 
was  for  a  7%  increase  the  first 
year,  an  additional  4%  at  the 
l)eginning  of  the  second  year, 
and  a  further  5%  increase  at 
the  start  of  the  third  year  calcu¬ 
lated  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
weekly  pay  of  $151.85. 

Bertram  Powers,  head  of  the 
printers’  union,  phrased  his  re¬ 
jection  this  way:  “They  state  an 
offer  of  7%  the  first  year,  then 
they  turn  around  and  they  would 
have  us  deduct  from  the  money 
the  7%  would  generate,  the  cost 
of  certain  improvements  in 
working  conditions.  The  7%  be¬ 
comes  actually  614%.” 

Then  he  objects  because  the 
second  and  third  year  increases 
are  based  upon  the  present  wage 
and  not  compounded.  He  wants 
each  increase  calculated  upon 
the  scale  including  the  last  in¬ 
crease.  His  mathematical  mind, 
therefore,  says  the  4%  increase 
of  the  second  year  is  actually 
only  3%%  and  the  third  year 
offer  of  5%  is  only  4%%. 

$24.29  Increase 

In  dollar  amounts,  no  matter 
how  you  figure  them,  the  annual 
increases  would  be  $10.63,  $6.07, 
and  $7.59  for  a  total  of  $24.29 
over  three  years. 

No  matter  how  you  slice  it  the 
total  offer  adds  up  to  a  16% 
increase  in  pay  over  the  next 
three  years.  If  the  deductions 
for  fringes,  and  the  30  cents 
per  week  for  state  disability 
benefits  to  which  Mr.  Powers 
objected,  are  not  to  be  included 
in  calculating  future  w’ages  in 
this  country,  managements  of  all 
businesses  are  in  for  hard  times. 


By  William  Hamilton 

United  Press  International 

PUNTA  DEL  Este,  Uruguay 

The  big  press  pavilion  was 
submerged  in  smudged  press  re¬ 
leases,  stacks  of  yesterday’s  copy 
and  walked-on  cable  forms  as 
the  last  of  more  than  2,000  news¬ 
men  covering  the  Presidential 
Summit  conference  packed  for 
home. 

But  the  complaining  and  in¬ 
credulousness  over  the  facilities, 
or  lack  of  them,  had  not  stopped. 

“It  has  been  a  nightmare, 
probably  the  worst  weeks  of  my 
life,”  said  Richard  Schroeder, 
Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS)  press  coordinator  who 
was  in  charge,  nominally  at 
least,  of  the  conference. 

The  0.4S  spent  nearly  $100,- 
000  erecting  an  aluminum  barn 
alongside  Hotel  San  Rafael,  site 
of  the  conference,  after  learning 
that  the  hosting  I'ruguayans 
planned  to  put  the  press  in  a 
damp  concrete  basement.  It 
would  have  been  too  small  for 
even  the  ten  news  agencies  cov¬ 
ering  the  meeting. 

In  three  weeks  of  construc¬ 
tion  fever  unprecedented  for 
this  sleepy  little  resort,  a  park¬ 
ing  lot  became  a  well-designed, 
practical  home  for  the  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Then  came  the  communica¬ 
tions  boondoggle.  Networks, 
agencies  and  cable  companies 
which  had  ordered  telex  and 
direct  leased  wire  facilities 
weeks  earlier  began  moving  in 
their  men  and  equipment. 

Lines  ^’ere  Down 

When  the  21  foreign  ministers 
or  representatives  of  the  presi¬ 
dents  opened  pre-summit  talks 
April  8,  four  days  before  the 
summit,  the  lines  were  still 
down. 

Cable  companies  were  frantic, 
sending  in  copy  by  motorcycle  to 
nearby  phones  for  relay  to 
Montevideo,  90  miles  west. 
United  Press  International  and 
Associated  Press  opened  tele¬ 
phone  lines  to  their  Montevideo 
bureaus  and  shouted  hours  of 
dictation  over  weak  connections. 

Finally,  all  of  the  news  serv¬ 
ices  cabled  President  Gear  D. 
Gestido,  asking  his  intervention. 
Communications  functionaries 
rushed  into  the  area.  Not  until 
22  hours  later  were  full  com¬ 
munications  established.  That 
was  at  8  p.m.  local  time  on 
April  9. 

Part  of  the  problem  lay  in 


short-sighted  planning,  accord¬ 
ing  to  local  officials.  “We’re  a 
small  country,”  said  an  engineer 
for  UTE,  the  state-owned  tele¬ 
phone  company.  “You  can  do 
this  sort  of  thing  in  New  York 
in  24  hours  but  not  here.” 

Col.  Gustavo  A.  Ferrand,  head 
of  the  separate  but  often-com-  ^ 
peting  government  telegraphic 
agency,  DGT,  said  the  same 
thing.  “They  asked  us  to  do  in 
45  days  what  should  have  been 
done  in  90,”  Ferrand  said.  He 
said  that  although  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  government  offered 
Punta  del  Este  as  a  site  for  the 
meeting  in  January,  no  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  until  after 
March  1. 

Once  opened,  facilities  lacked 
a  lot.  The  DGT  posted  a  note  on 
the  press  bulletin  board  one  day, 
asking  ten  correspondents  to 
check  their  booth.  Penny  Lenoux 
of  Copley  News  Service,  one  of 
the  ten,  found  that  a  line  break 
had  caused  a  12-hour  delay  in 
telexing  her  story  that  day. 

Some  took  it  gracefully.  “It’ll 
get  there  eventually,”  Dave 
Maize  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une  kept  saying.  Time  maga¬ 
zine’s  Mo  Garcia  and  Barnard 
Collier  of  the  New  York  Timet 
took  time  out  from  the  confer¬ 
ence  to  interview  journalists 
about  the  communications  gap. 

Despite  plenty  of  troubles 
tween  Punta  del  Este  and 
Montevideo,  UPI  and  AP  trans¬ 
mitted  well  over  100  radiophotos 
between  them  to  New  York  for 
distribution  to  subscribers. 

Closed  Meetings 

Coverage  of  the  conference 
itself  w'as  not  difficult.  Most 
meetings  w’ere  closed,  but  plenty 
of  officials  were  around  to  give  j 
their  versions  of  what  went  on. 
Several  presidents  held  news 
conferences  or  backgrounders. 

Closed-circuit  television  from 
the  snug  casino  where  the  presi¬ 
dents  held  public  sessions  made 
it  possible  for  all  correspond¬ 
ents  to  hear  the  speeches  and 
watch  the  faces  of  the  men  in¬ 
volved.  OAS  officials  churned  out 
press  releases  and  speech  texts 
with  apparent  ease  in  English. 
Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

The  DGT,  despite  everything, 
considered  the  conference  a  suc¬ 
cess.  A  government  official  re¬ 
ported  that  more  than  two  mil¬ 
lion  words  were  filed  abroad 
daily. 
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America  will  need 
seven  times  as  much  power 
by  the  year 2000. 

W^ll  be  ready  for  that, 
and  more. 

This  forecast  means  we’ll  have  to  build  seven  times 

the  equivalent  of  all  we’ve  built  since  1882  in  the  next  33  years! 

Through  sound  business  planning,  and  financing  in  the 
open  money  market,  we’ll  help  good  things  happen  for  customers, 
employees,  supporting  businesses  and  investors  while  we 
increase  our  country’s  electric  power  supply. 

The  electric  company  people... 
the  folks  at  your 

Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies* 
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and  23  billion  dollars  of  income 

The  newspapers  we  represent  reach  over  2.V2  million  households 
with  an  annual  Effective  Buying  Income  of  $23,000,000,000. 

(Source:  Sales  Management) 

These  households  can  spend  at  the  rate  of  $60,000,000  every  day 
(each  year)  and  still  have  one  billion  dollars  left  over.  $60,000,000 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  purchase  price  of  twenty  thousand  $3,000 
automobiles . .  .daily. 

When  you  advertise  in  the  newspapers  they  read,  here  is  what  you 
have  going  for  you.  These  families  pay  for  the  privilege  of  reading 
these  newspapers.  One  of  the  reasons  they  buy  these  newspapers 
is  to  read  the  ads.  In  other  words,  they  offer  you  a  "gilt-edged 
Invitation" to  come  in  and  sell. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  these  people  and  the  newspapers  they 
read . . . 

General  Advertising  Department 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Key  to  2V2  million'''  households... 

*2,558,385  WEEKDAYS 
1,707,986  SUNDAYS 

(ABC  Publithars'  Statemants,  9/30/66) 


WASHINGTON 


STUART 
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